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CHRISTOPHER AT THE LAKES, 


Jr 


Tae time was when we could de- 
scribe the Spring—the Spring on 
Winpermere. But haply this weary 
work-day world’s cares “ have done 
our harp and hand some wrong ;” 
and we must leave that pleasant task 
now to Hartley Coleridge, or some 
other young Poet of the Lakes. 
Were we not the best-hearted hu- 
man beings that ever breathed, we 
should hate all the people that dwell 
in that Paradise. But we love while 
we envy them; and have only to 
hope that they are all grateful to 
Providence. Here are we cooped 
up in a cage—a tolerably roomy 
one, we confess—while our old 
friends, the North of England eagles, 
are flying over the mountains. The 
thought is enough to break a weaker 
heart. But one of the principal 
points in Christopher’s creed is— 
“ Pine not nor repine ;” and perfect 
contentment accompanies wisdom. 
Three lovely sisters often visit the 
old man’s city-solitude—Memory, 
Imagination, Hope! *Twould be 
hard to say which is the most beau- 
tiful. Memory has deep, dark, quiet 
eyes, and when she closes their light, 
the long eyelashes lie like shadows 
on her pale pensive cheeks, that 
smile faintly as if the fair dreamer 
were half-awake and half-asleep ; a 
visionary slumber which sometimes 
the dewdrop melting on its leaf 
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will break, sometimes not the thun- 
der-peal with all its echoes. Imagi- 
nation is a brighter and a bolder 
Beauty, with large lamping eyes of 
uncertain colour, as if fluctuating 
with rainbow-light, and features fine, 
it is true, as those which Grecian 
— gave to the Muses in the» 

arian marble, but in their darin 
delicacy defined like the face o 
Apollo. As for Hope—divinest of 
the divine—Collins, in one long line 
of light, has painted the picture of 
the angel— 


‘ And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved 
her golden hair !” 


Thus is the old man happy as a 
humming-bird. He sits on the bal- 
cony of his front parlour, dimly dis- 
cerned by the upward eye of stranger, 
while whispers Cicerone—“ this ‘is 
the house” —dimly discerned through 
flowers; while the river of his spi- 
rit “ wandereth at its own sweet 
will” through all the climes of crea- 
tion. At this blessed moment he is 
sitting, at the leaf-veiled, half-open 
window, pen in hand—pen made of 
quill of Albatross, sent him from afar 
by one whom Maga delighteth be- 

ond the Great Deep,—and lo! 

dina’s castled cliff becomes the 

Langdale-Pikes—Moray Place, Win- 

dermere—Stockbridge, Bowness— 

and No. 99 the —— on the 
K 
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First of May re-launched from her 
heather-house on the bay-marge, her 
hull bright as Iris, and yellow her 
light-ringed raking masts, now hid- 
den on a sudden by the unfolding of 
her snow-white wings, as Condor- 
like she flies to meet her mate, the 
Vierory, coming down along the 
woods of the Beautiful Isle under a 
cloud of sail ! 

What! can this be Regatta-day, 
and is there to be a race for a cup 
or colours? Not for that radical rag, 
the Tricolor, but for St George’s En- 
sign, or the 


* Silver Cross, to Scotland dear” — 


ight mimicry woven by lovely 


hands of the famous Flag, that 


‘¢ has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.” 


Bowness Bay is the rendezvous for 
the Fleet. And lo! from all the 
airts come flocking in the sunshine 
tlights of felicitous wide-winged crea- 
tures, whose snow-white lustre, in 
bright confusion hurrying to and 
fro, adorns, disturbs, and dazzles the 
broad blue bosom of the Queen of 
Lakes. Southwards from forest Fell- 
Foot beneath the Beacon-hill, ga- 
thering glory from the silvan bays 
of green Graithwaite, and the tem- 
Ibe: pedenctitory of stately Storrs, 
‘ore the sea-borne wind, the wild 
swans, all, float up the watery vale 
of beauty and of peace. Out from 
that still haven, overshadowed by 
the Elm-grove, where the old Par- 
e sleeps, comes the Emma mur- 
wintieg from the water-lilies, and as 
her mainsail rises to salute the sun- 
shine, in proud impatience lets go 
her anchor the fair Gazetie. 
if to breathe themselves before the 
start, cutter and schooner in amity 
stand across the ripple, till their 
gaffs seem to cut the sweet woods 
of Furness-fells, and they put about 
—each on less than her own length 
—~ere that breezeless bay may shew, 
among the inverted umbrage, the 
ing shadows of their canvass. 
Lo! Swinburne the Skilful ‘sallies 
from his pebbly pier, im his tiny 
skiff, that seems all sail; and the 
Norway NavuTitus, as the wind slack- 
ens, leads the van of the Fairy squa- 
dron which heaven might now cover 
with one of her clouds, did 
she choose to drop it from the aky. 
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The squadron enters the Straits— 
and we see now but here and there 

aff-topsail-peak, or ensign, gli- 

ing or streaming along the woods 
of the Isle called Beautiful; while 
hark, the merry church tower-bells 
hail the Victory, gathering the green 
shore round rushy Cockshut-point ; 
and lo! ere you could count your 
fingers, the whole Southern Fleet is 
in Bowness Bay, now filled with 
light, music, and motion, glorifying 
the day, as if meridian yet bore in 
its bold bosom all the beauty of 
morn. 

But what means that exultin 
cheer, while all the hats and hand- 
kerchiefs of the village are waving 
along the beach? Ha! slips from her 
moorings, between garden and rock, 
with no other emblazonry but the 
union-jack at the peak of her main- 
sail, bold and bright as that bird when 
he has bathed his pinions in sun and 
sea, the swift-shooting Osprey. Helm 
down—Garnet! if you wish not to 
be capsized—for ere yet the snow- 
wreaths have garlanded your cut- 
water, a squall—a squall! Bearing 
up withouten fear in the pitchy black- 
ness, the Osprey suddenly shews to 
the sunshine the whole breadth of 
her wings—hark ! they for a moment 
rustle, but they flap not—and then 
right in the wind’s eye she goes, dis- 
dainful of the tempest that sweeps 
past her on her foamy path, steady 
as a star. 

From Kirkstone and Rydal Cove, 
the clouds disparting let loose the 
northern winds, who have been 
lunching in those saloons after their 
journey from Scotland, which they 
left soon after sunrise—and hoverin 


' a little while delighted over Amble- 


side, the Village of the Pine-Groves, 
they join the fresh Family of Favo- 
nius, blowing and blooming in their 
flight from the Great and Green 
Gabels, where all the summer lon 

are singing the waterfalls. All the 
boats at Waterhead had been lying for 
hours on their shadows; but now, just 
as a peal of rock-blast thunder from 


Langdale Quarry sends a sound mag~ 


nificent, by way of signal gun,the blac 


and white buoysare all left bobbing by- 


themselves on the awakened waves, 
and the astonished Lakers on Lowood 
Bowling-green behold an Aquatic 
Proce 





on of sails and serpents, as- 
if some strong current in the middle 
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of the lake were bearing at ten knots 
the gaudy pomp along—for not a 
breath fans the brows of the gazers 
from the shade of tent or tree, the 
winds being all in love with Winder- 
mere, and a-murmur on her breast, 
leaving on either shore, without a 
touch, the unrustling richness of the 
many-coloured woods. 

Broad between Bell-Grange and 
Miller-Ground—with no isleto break 
the breadth of liquid lustre—but 
with an isle anchored to wind ward, on 
whose tall trees are seen sitting some 
cormorants—broadest of all its bend- 
ing length from the Giants of Bra- 
thay to the humble holms of Landing, 
where in mild metamorphosis it nar- 
rows itself into a river, the. lucid 
Leven—lies the bosom of Winder- 
mere, ’Tis a tightish swim across— 
experto crede Christophero—from 
the chapel-like farmhouse, half-hid- 
den among the groves that enzone 
Greenbank on the eastern, to the 
many-windowed villa that keeps 
pexpetuelly staring up into Trout- 
beck, on the western shore. Gazing 
onit from some glade in the Calgarth- 
woods, you might say it was the 
Upper Lake,; for the Isle called 
Beautiful seems to lie across the 
waters from Furness-Fells to the 
church-tower of Bowness, and in- 
tercepts all the sweet scenery beyond 
the Ferry-House—though there is no 
danger of your forgetting it—seeing 
that you have got it by heart. Here 
then is the Mediterranean—and lo! 
the Mediterranean. Fleet! The 
Grand Fleet! For seven squadrons 
have formed a junction—and it. con- 
sists of. thirty sail—all of the line— 
the line of. peace. 

Noshape so beautiful asthe crescent 
— sharpening its mooned horns.” 
So thinks that living fleet. See how 
it is bending itself into Dian’s bow 
—and gliding along too, like that ce- 
lestial motion. Still liker must it 
seem to the eyes of the Naiads, now 
all looking up from their pleasant 
perce through water pure as air. 

ut you look now at the flags, and 
your thoughts are of the rainbow. 
And like the rainbow it breaks into 
pieces. ’Tis confusion all.. No—out 
of momentary seeming disorder 
arises perfect regularity ;—and intwo 
Divisions,—with the ni Timzo and 
her train of 8 between, lady- 
laden, and moving in music,—the 
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Grand Fleet is standing on, under 
easy sail, bound dreamward, so it id 
felt, for some port in Paradise. . 

We have often promised that 
should, in a few pages, give a guide 
to the Lakes. All we want to do, 
gentle lover of Nature, is to land 
you in the Region of Delight, and 
with a few directions, from which 
you will deviate as frequently and 
as far as you please, to send you 
with our blessing, like pilgrims:to- 
wards her shrine among the sacred 
mountains. 

Lets us begin soberly then with 
Wrnpermere. For our sake, and 
its own, love Bowness. There is not 
in all the world a more cheerful old 
church. The tower has ceased to 
deplore the death of her noble pine- 
trees, and ever looks lovingly down 
on the limber larches that here and 
there break the line of the low laurel- 
wreathed churchyard wall. In the 
heart of the lively village, pleasant 
is the Place of Tombs. ’Tisa village 
of villas. Yet the native Westmore- 
land cottages keep their ancient sites 
still, nor, entrenched within their 
blossoming orchards, seem to heed 
the gay intruders. Lo! on every 
knoll above and around “ the Port,” 
proud of its own peculiar architec- 
ture, a pretty edifice. We find fault 
with nothing there—houses nor their 
inhabitants—the cut of their coats, 
nor the shapes of their chimneyse— 
their faces nor their. figures, though 
some of these are droll enough ; and 
as for the Westmoreland. dialect, it 
wants but to be accompanied with: 
the Scotch ser eeane lan e 
of godsand goddesses. Pretty ny 

Sp out of latticed windows: and 
porched doors; nor could Camilla’s 
self, had her feet been clogged like 
their’s, have clattered more ‘neatly: 
across the erty coer of —— 

arlour-kitchens. ’Tis impossible:to 
lieaataio any mode more elegant than 
their’s of tying up their hair; and 
the maidens, with a natural grace- 
fulness, can put on and off their 
large shady bonnets, pink-lined and 
rosy-ribanded, without disarranging” 
the sneoded trefoil — wae — 
crewned mayhap a comb of. 
ivory; auburn, mind yenot red: 
for theugh to vulgar eyes there is. « 
constant confusion of these.two cow 
loure, different in nature :ere they,: 
as a bunch of carrots on a stall, and 
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the glow of morn beginning to bright- 
en the crest of the golden oak. 

Having strolled, but not ‘stared, 
through the village,—for quiet steps 
should have quiet eyes, and such 
will see more in an hour than ina 
year a traveller who behaves like a 
surveyor of window-lights, and looks 
at every domicile as if he were going 
to tax—nay, to surcharge it—step 
up to the hill behind the school- 
house, and ask your own stilled or 
stirred heart what it thinks of Win- 
dermere, 


* Wooded Winandermere, the river lake !” 


That is aline of our own; and we 
cannot help feeling, even at this dis- 
tance, that it is characteristic. All 
the islands you see lie together, as 
if they loved one another, and that 
part of the Mere which is their birth- 
place. No wonder. Saw ye ever 
such pointsand promontories—capes 
and headlands—and, above all, such 
bays? In lovelier undulations lay not 
the lands, where 


 Southward through Eden went a river 
large,” 


than the banks and braes of WinpER- 
MERE, from Fell-foot to Brathay ; but 
the spirit of beauty seems concen- 
trated between Storrs and Calgarth, 
diffusing itself so as to embrace El- 
leray and Orerstead apart on their 
own happy hills, yet feeling them- 
selves, and felt by others, to belong 
to the Lake on which glad would 
they be to fling their shadows; and 
sometimes they do so, for reflection 
and refraction are two beautiful mys- 
teries, and we have ourselves twice 
seen, with our own very eyes, those 
happy hills, those happy houses, and 
those happy horses, and cows, and 
‘sheep, hanging among 
* all that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady Lake ;” 


but that miracle must be rare—in all 
ordinary atmospheres those delight- 
ful dwellings are out of the reach of 
that Mirror, which seems not, in the 
midst. of all the shadowy profusion, 
to miss the loveliness that would ren- 
der more celestial still that evanes- 
cent world of enchantment. 

- After Christopher North, the best 
» guide -on Windermere, . estion- 

ably, is Billy Balmer, But Billy: can 
not,any more thana bird, bea taboy 
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half-a-dozen places at one times:and 
should he happen to be at: Lowood, 
Waterhead, the Ferry, and »Newby- 
bridge, you will be in’ good hands 
should you for the day engage Tom 
or Jack Stevenson. There is no'such 
thing as a bad boat on Windermere. 
The Snart herself would have been 
in the superlative on the pond in 
your “ policy ;” but we entreat you 
just to cast your eye on these wher- 
ries. You are a Cockney,we presume, 
and you talk of the Thames. Why, 
that craft there—lying on the green- 
sward—in Mr Colinson’s field yon- 
der—with her bottom in the sun- 
shine—for she is about to get a soap- 
ing—some call her the Nonpareil, 
and some the Grashopper—Billy’s 
deaf nephew’s chef d’euvre—and 
he is the lad to lay a plank—if pull- 
ed by the Stewartsons, we would 
back for fifty against any thing at any 
of the Stairs, and you may take 
Campbell and Williams for your 
skulls. We remember the first 
Thames wherry that ever shewed 
her rowlocks in Bowness Bay — 
and did not Will Garnett and our- 
selves give her the go-by like wink- 
ing round the rock of Pull-wyke, in 
Cowan’s Swift? But that is an old 
story—and the famous Swift was the 
precursor of a race of Rapids that 
now shoot like sunbeams along the 
Lake. 

If you are so fortunate as to be 
yet a bachelor, take a wherry ora 
skiff—if a Benedick, then embark 
with Betsy and the brats in that bum- 
boat, and Billy, with a grave face, will 
pull you all away round by the back 
of the Great Island, and in among the 
small ones, requesting you with much 
suavity to pay particular attention to 
the Lily of the Valley, and ere long 
landing you atthe Ferry-house, where 
he can be assisting at the tap of a 
new barrel, while in a family way 
your worthy woman and you are 
ascending the hill to the Srarion, co- 
vered with laurels. But ’tis unne- 
cessary to give you any farther in- 
structions—for we perceive lying in 
the stern a three-year-old number 
of Ebony—and you have only to act 
over that “ Day on WINDERMERE.” 

We remember a man in a coach, 
but forget his face and name, who, of 
all the Lakes, asserted most strenu- 
ously that the most beautiful was 
Contston. After a few miles we 
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became: curious: to. know the reason 
of his. passionate . predilection for 
that. respectable sheet of water— 
when, putting his mouth close to 
our ear, he enunciated in a low but 
distinct and confidential whisper— 
“ Char! Sir! Oh! those incompa- 
rable Char! They are the fish for 
my money, sir—Oh! Char! Char! 
Char !” 

But, independently even of Char! 
Char!.Char! Coniston is a good 
Lake. Nay, the fundamental fea- 
tures of the Op Man of the Moun- 
tains, especially when seen at sun- 
rise, may be safely said to be su- 
blime. But you must forget Win- 
dermere, before you can feel this 
her sister Lake to be very beautiful, 
and you never will for a moment 
suppose them Twins. It is easy, 
however, to forget Windermere ; for 
the divinest things of earth are those 
of which, in ordinary moods, the 
soul soonest loses hold; so, having 
crost the Ferry, lay yourself back 
in the corner of your carriage, and 
smoke a cigar. In a few minutes 
your mind will be in a mood of 
amiable and equable composure, al- 
most approaching stupidity ; and by 
the time you reach HawxksHEaD you 
will be a fit companion for the man 
in the boat, and may be ———s in 
soliloquy-—Char ! Char! Char! The 
country between the Ferry-house 
and Hawkshead is of the most plea- 
sant and lively character—not un- 
like an article in Maga—full of ups 
and downs—here smooth and culti- 
vated—there rough and rocky—pas- 
ture alternating with corn-fields, ca- 
priciously as one might think, but 
for good reasons known to them- 
selves—cottages single, or in twos 
and threes, naturally desirous to see 
what is stirring, keep peeping over 
their. neatly-railed front-gardens at 
the gentleman in a yellow post-chay 
—and as he thrusts his head out of 
the window to indulge in a final spit 
that might challenge America, his 
sense of beauty is suddenly. kin- 
died by the sight of sweet Esru- 
WAITE, whose lucid waters have, all 
unknown to that lover of the ‘pic- 
turesque, been for a quarter of a mile 
reflecting his vehicle, and the small 
volume of cigar-smoke ever and anon 
puffed forth as he moves along among 
the morning reek of. the stationary 
cottages. Nothing pleasanter than 
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* A momentary shock of mild surprise ;” 
and our trayeller becomes at once 
poetical on the stately church-tower 
of the clustering village, bethink 
himself fancifully of Hen and Chick- 
ens. Perhaps. it is market-day morn- 
ing ; and the narrow streets are made 
almost impassable by bevies of moun- 
tain nymphs, sweet liberties, with 
cheeks lovely bright as the roses that 
are now letting slip the few unmelt- 
ed dewdrops from the glow-heaps 
clustering in the eye of nature around 
the now lifeless porch of many a 
mountain-dwelling, deserted at dawn, 
but to be refilled with mirth and mu- 
sic at meridian; for all purchases of 
household gear are over long before 
dinner-time. This is not Hawkshead 
Fair, and there is no dance at even- 
ing; nay, man and wife are already 
jogging homewards, in the good old 
fashion, on long-backed Dobbin ; 
lasses are tripping over bank and 
brae, unaccompanied by their sweet- 
hearts; and shrill laughter is wafted 
away into the coppice woods by the 
wicked, that is, innocent gypsies, as 
they fling a kiss to you, enamoured 
Cockney, wheeling along at the rate 
of eight miles an hour, and fifteen 
pence a mile, thereby shewing you 
how much dearer to their hearts than 
man’s love at times is woman’s 
friendship. The Lancashire Witches! 

What’s here! ’Tis a profound abyss 
—and for a little while you see nought 
distinctly—only a confused glimmer 
of dim objects, that, as you continue 
to gaze, grow into fields, and hedge- 
rows, and single trees, and clumps,and 
groves, and woods, and houses send- 
ing up unwavering smoke-wreaths, 
and cattle in pastures green as eme- 
rald,all busy atlong-protracted break- 
fast, and people moving about at Ja- 
bour or at leisure, an. indolent and.an 
industrious world—and lo! now that 
your eyes, soon familiarized with the 
unexpected spectacle, have put forth 
their full power of vision, distinguish- 
able from all the material beauty, 
serenely smiles towards you, as if to 
greet the stranger, the almost imma- 
terial being of an isleless Lake! 

». Thatis: Coniston. | Now that you 
see the Lake, for a while you see 
nothing ‘else—nothing but the pure 
bright watet and the setting of its sil- 
van shores: ': So soothed is the eye, 
that the eye itself is the same as one’s 
very soul. | Seeing is happiness ; and 
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the, whole day is felt to be, as Words- 
worth finely says, 

‘ Qne of those heavenly days that cannot 
oye odie,” 

Never—never may it pass away—so 
profound the peace, that it is belie- 
ved. in the spirit’s bliss to be immor- 
tal—the heavens are more heavenly 
in those mysterious depths—more 
celestially calm the clouds hang there 
unapproachable to sky-borne airs— 
alas! alas! the whole world of ima- 
gination is gone in a moment, and as 
@ gust goes sughing over the gloom 
that blackens above the bed of fugi- 
tive lustre, you think of the man in 
the coach, without face or name, and 
ery with that sagest of bagmen,— 
“* Char is the fish for my money— 
char! char! char!” 

And you have them potted to 
breakfast—nay, not only potted— 
but one “ larger than the largest 
size” fried—while his flesh of pink 
or crimson—we confuse the names 
of colours, but not the colours 
themselves—blushes like the dawn- 
ing of morn through the cloudlike 
skin-flakes that, not only edible, but 
delicious, browned and buttered, 
make part and portion of a feast 
such as Neptune never granted to 
Apicius, though that insatiate Ro- 
man caused search for fish all the 
besom-secrets of the finny sea. 

The Inn at Coniston Waterhead is 
a pleasant Inn. Sitting in this par- 
jour one might almost imagine him- 
self in the cabin of a ship, moored in 
some lovely haven of some isle in 
the South Seas. But a truce to 
fancy—and let this brawny boat- 
man, with breast like the back of 
an otter, row us down the Lake, 
while we keep poring on the break- 
ing air-bells, and listening to the 
clank and the clank’s echo of the 
clumsiest couple of oars that were 
ever stuck on pins, and which, if 
found lying by themselves in a wood, 
would puzzle the most ingenious to 
conjecture what end in this world 
they might have been designed by 
art or nature to serve—for not a 
man in a million would suspect 
them to be oars. Yet the barge, 
glad to have got rid of some tons of 
slate, by those muscular arms is pro- 
arse not sluggishly along; and onl 

! how the Inn has retired wi 
all its syeamores far back in 
the mountains. Here is an old al- 
manack—let us see who were minis- 
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ters during that. year. Poo! poo! 
a set of sumphs. Over the, many 
thousand names pompously printed 
on these es, and not a few enno- 
bled by numerals, setting forth the 
amount of their pensions, and b 
italics telling the dignity of their of- 
fices, the eye wanders in vain that it 
may fix itself on that of one truly 
great man! 

Or, shall we peruse some poetry 
we have in our pocket? No, no— 
print cannot bear comparison with 
those lines of light, scintillating 
from shore to shore, drawn by the 

olden fingers of the sun, the most 
illustrious of authors, setting but to 
outshine himself, and on every reap- 
peorenee as popular as before, though 
repeats himself more audacious- 

ly than Sir Walter. All we have to 
do is to keep our eyes open; at 
least not to fall quite asleep. If the 
senses slumber not, neither will the 
soul, and broad awake will they be 
together, though dim apparently, 
and still as death. Images enter of 
themselves into the spirit’s sanctuary 
through many mysterious avenues 
which misery alone shuts up, or 
converts into blind alleys; but no 
obstruction impedes their entrance 
when filled with the air of joy, and 
they wend their way to the brain, 
which sends notice of their arrival 
to the sentiments slumbering in the 
heart. Then all the chords of our be- 
ing are in unison, and life is music, 
ut who would have thought it? we 

are at the very foot of the Lake—and 
suppose we send back our barge to 
order dinner at six, which most un- 
accountably we forgot to do—that 
char must have been at the bottom 
of our forgetfulness—and stretch 
our legs a bit by a walk up Conis- 
ton-water, by the eastern shore. 
You may take the western, if you 
choose—but stop a bit—let our 
barge gather the shore, and take us 
in again at any point at the waving 
of a signal—so that we may thus 
command the choice of both banks— 
beginning with yonder rocky knoll 
above Nibthwaite—that mostrural of 
villages and farms—for from it, and 
several eminences beyond it, the 
Coniston mountains are seen in full 
glory and grandeur. Nobody can 
caleulate the effects of a few pro- 
montories. From some places the 
shores of this Lake look commen- 
place enough; almost straight—and 
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you long for something to break the 
tame expanse of water.’ But here— 
are you not surprised and delighted 
to see those two promontories pro- 


ecting finely and boldly across the 
ake, changing its whole character 
from monotony into variety infinite, 
while two simple lines seem to alter 
the position of the far-off mountains ? 
The broadest is our favourite—ter- 
minated nobly by steep rocks, and 
wearing a diadem of woods. We 
have seen them both insulated—and 
a stranger seeing them for the first 
time when the lake was high, would 
doubt not that they were permanent 
islands. 

But they are bedimmed by the 
shadows of those large clouds which 
seem to be dropping a few hints of 
thunder; and see! my dear boy! 
beyond them, another far-projectin 
promontory lifting up its two emi- 
nences in the sunshine, and forming 
a noble bay, itself a lake. In five mi- 
nutes you might believe you were 
looking at another Mere. Ah! we re- 
member poor dear Green’s vivid de- 
scription of the scene now before 
our eyes, in those two volumes of 
his—labours of love—in which he 
has said a few kind words of almost 
every acre in the three counties. 
“ The water here is pleasantly em- 
bayed, and Peel Isiand, beyond which 
little of the lake is seen, stretches 
boldly towards the western shore, 
beyond which green fields, rocks, 
woods, and scatterings of trees, har- 
moniously diluting into pretty clera- 
tions, are seen—a few fishermen’s 
cottages and farmhouses give life to 
the scene; above which, an awful 
elevation, you see the Man-Moun- 
tain, or, as it is more frequently call- 
ed, the Old Man, beyond which is the 
summit of the greater Carrs, which, 
with Enfoot on the right, and Dove 
Crag on the left, are the principal 
features of this admirable range ;”— 
and heavens and earth what colour- 


ing! Nor Claude nor Poussin ever 
worship such an “ aerial me- 
dium.” We think we hear the spirit 


of the enthusiastic artist whisper in 
our ears his own impassioned words 
—“ Hills and rocks, woods and trees, 
and the haunts of men, by the all- 
clarifying rays of the sun, are drag- 
ged from purple obscurity, and patnt- 
ed in burnished’ gold” 
“Looking long on water always 
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makes us a sleepy; and 
we have our susj pM fro 
ones—that we have been taking anap 
on this knoll—a siesta beneath the sy- 
eamores. Nothing so good for a'rou- 
ser as a range of mountains. As the 
eye traverses them, the limbs feel as 
if they clomb, and ‘the whole man 
like a shepherd starting from slum- 
ber in his plaid to seek the sheep 
paths on the greensward that sweeps 
round the bases of the hawk-haunted 
cliffs. The Char of Coniston—let 
one anonymous man in the roe 
without any particular expression 
face, say whet he pars less il- 
lustrious than her mountains. They 
belong to her, and she to them—and 
whom God hath joined not all the 
might of man may sunder. She is 
wedded, for ever and aye, to her own 
Op Man; and bright and beauteous 
bride though she seem to be—not 
yet out of her teens—’tis thousands 
of years ago since their union was 
consummated during an earthquake. 
And must we confess that is- 
ton may bear comparison even with 
Windermere ? She may; else had 
not the image—the idea of the Queen 
of Lakes now painted itself on the 
retina of our eye-soul, till our heart 
beat within our bosom, as if we were 
but three-and-twenty, and over head 
and ears in love with some angel. 
Such comparisons are celestial. And 
out of two Lakes arises a third; a 
perfect Poem, which, the moment 
the Reform Bill is Burked, we shall 
assuredly publish, and forthwith take 
our place with Thomson and Words- 
worth, with our heads striking the 


stars. 

Each Lake hath its promontories, 
that, every step you walk, every stroke 
you row, undergo miraculous meta- 
morphoses, accordant to the “change 
that comes o’er the spirit of your 
dream,” as your imagination glances 

in over the transfigured moun- 
tains. Each Lake hath its Bays of 
Bliss, where might ride at her moor- 
ings, madé of the stalks of water- 
lilies, the Fairy Bark of a spirituaf 
life. Each Lake hath its h 
terraces of immortal green, 
along her shores run glimmering far 
down beneath the superficial sun- 
shine, when the Poet in his becalmed 
canoe among the lustre could fondly 
swear “by all that’ is most beautiful 
on earth, ‘int’ afr, and in water, that 
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these Three are One, blended as'they 
are by the interfusing spirit: of hea~ 
venly peace. Each Lake hath its en- 
chantments, too, belonging to this 
our mortal, our human world—the 
dwelling-places, beautiful to see, of 
virtuous poverty, in contentment ex- 
ceeding rich—whose low roofs are 
reached by roses spontaneously 
springing from the same soil that 
yields to strenuous labour the sus- 
tenance of a simple life. Each Lake 
hath its Halls, as well as its huts— 
its old hereditary halls (Coniston 
Hall! Calgarth Hall! seats of the 
Le Flemings and the Phillipsons, in 
their baronial pride!) solemn now, 
and almost melancholy, among the 
changes that for centuries have been 
imperceptibly stealing upon the a- 
bodes of prosperous men—but merry 
of yore, at all seasons of the year, as 
groves in spring; nor ever barred 
your hospitable doors, that, in the 
flinging aside, grated no “harsh thun- 
der,’ but almost silent, smiled the 
stranger in, like an opening made 
by some gentle wind into the glad 
sky among a gloom of clouds. 

ow, as that honest Jack Tar said 
of the scenery of the stage on which 
Parry’s crew got up plays, when 
snugly benighted for months in their 
good ship anne the polar snow— 
“ I call that philosophy.” And its 
principle should be applied to all 
criticism of character—conduct— 
countenance—figure—and the Fine 
Arts. You have two friends, and 
you hear their respective merits dis- 
cussed in a mixed company—which 
has always a decided leaning to the 
censorious. The eulogiums on the 
good qualities of the one are mani- 
festly meant for libels on the suppo- 
sed bad or indifferent qualities of the 
other ; and, by and by, certain virtues 
of the other, or pretty points in his 
character, are enlarged on. with ac- 
companying candid admissions, that, 
on taking into account not a little 
vicious or repulsive about the one, 
there is not much to choose between 
the two—and thus you leave off with 
an equally poor opinion of Damon 
and Pythias. The. talk turns 
two pretty girls—rival beauties; and 
an elderly gentleman so ar off the 
face of Phyllis against the figure of 
Medora, that the only conclusion. to 


be legitimately drawn from his pre- . 


mises. is, that the one is a dowdy, 


and the: other’ ‘a rantipele.> Or’ the 
prosing is about'a pair of poets; and 
a pompous person; with the appear- 
ance of a sub-editor, perpetrates such 
an elaborate parallel, proving that 
one bard has no taste and the other 
no genius, that you begin to be per- 
plexed with the most fearful suspi- 
cions that neither of them has either, 
and are obliged at last to set both 
down as a brace of blockheads. The 
truth being, all the while, that Damon 
and Pythias are not only faithful 
friends, but famous fellows; that 
Phyllis and Medora are equally god- 
desses—this the Venus Anadyomene, 
and that the Medicean ; and that the 
poets, who had come insuch question- 
able shapes that you felt inclined to cut 
them, were Spenser and Wordsworth, 
whom you now seesometimes sailing, 
sometimes rowing in the same boat— 
and sometimes, without aid of sheet 
or oar, dropping down the river with 
the tide, each in his own vessel, and 
casting anchor together amicably off 
the Nore, where, in the distance, they 
loom like Four-deckers. 
Wearesorry that we cannot join the 
dinner-party at the New Inn, Conis- 
ton Waterhead, being engaged at Pen- 
ny-bridge; but before seeing you into 
your barge, which is crawling along 
there like a crocodile, and now that 
we have hailed her, rushing like a 
rhinoceros, we shall advise you how 
to spend the afternoon and the even- 
ing. Stroll into Yewdale and Til- 
berthwaite—and without a guide. 
The main-road is easily lost and easi- 
ly found; and it is delightful to di- 
verge—as you dauner alang—into 
tributary paths, some of them almost 
as wide as the main current, which 
in truth is but narrowish, and still 
retaining marks of the wood-cart- 
wheels, or the cars of the charcoal- 
burners—and others slender as if 
made—which is probably the case— 
by hares poe 8 along at dawn or 
evening—and leading you sometimes 
into a greenery of glade, and some- 
times into a bloomery of sweet-bri- 
ars, and sometimes into a brownery 
beneath an aged standard’s shade, 
where, lying down on the moss, you 
may. dream yourself into a Druid. 
True, that 4 rivulet winds through 
Yewdale; but as you have lately 
been rather gouty, and are still some- 
what rheumatic, pray plunge in, and 
you will seldom ind e water much 
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above the waistband of your express- 
ibles—breeches.. Mild as milk flows 
the soothing stream—-in temperature 
so nearly same as the summer 
air, that ere you.are half across, you 
know not, but by the pressure on 
your knees, that you are in the wa- 
ter. What has become of you, my 
friend ?. Abuse not the bank for be- 
ing treacherous—it has violated no 
trust—broken no promise ; but the 
beautiful brown gravel, 

“ Mild as the plumage on the pheasant’s 

breast,” 

has been hanging by a precarious 
tenure over that “ shelving plum” — 
as says that old Scottish ballad of 
the Mermaid—and you are suddenly 
in her embraces. And now that you 
rise to the surface, we assure you on 
our word of honour, that never be- 
foresaw we yousolikeasalmon—beg 
your pardon—an otter. Nankeens in 
less than no time dry in the sun- 
shine. At present you are yellow 
as ochre—but by and by will be 
whitish as of yore; you are drying 
visibly to the naked eye; why, you 
are like a very wild-drake who flaps 
himself out from the tarn, and up 
into the air—crying Quack, quack, 
quack—as merrily as a moistened 
horn sounding a reveillie! 

Yewdale is but a small place—a 
swallow, all the while catching flies, 
could circle it in two minutes—that 
hawk—do you see him—has shot 
through it in one—but then itis inter- 
sected by all the lines of beauty, and 
circumscribed by all the lines of gran- 
deur. We have a sketch-book—of 
some threescore pages—filled with 
views of Yewdale—and they might 
be multiplied by threescore—nor 
yet contain a tithe of its enchant- 
ments. Walk for a few seconds 
with your eyes shut, and on opening 
them, you find they are kaleido- 
scopes. The houses are very fewin 
number, but virtually many; and 
seem to have not only sloping but sli- 
ding roofs. You create new cottages 
at every step out of the old materials 
—yet they all in succession wear 
thegrey or green garb of age, or hoary 
are they in an antiquity undecay- 
ed; and when the sunshine smites 
them, cheerful look they in their ‘so- 
lemnity among younger dwellings, 
like sages smiling on striplings, and 
in their lifefulness| forgetting all 


thoughts and feelings that appertain 


to-death.)'So for trees-you’ bee at 
onee that every» sycamore-clump ‘is 
cotemporary ‘with its © cottage 
here and there ‘among the ¢oppiée- 
woods, anoble single stem has’ been 
suffered to wear his crown sacréd’ 
from the woodman’s axe—tortuotis 
and grotesque shoots the ash from 
the clefts of the rocks, long ago in- 
capable of being pollarded—beloved 
by blackbirds, the bright holly beats 
his yew-brother black and blue— 
and the pensile birch—say not that 
she weeps—looks on the gloaming 
like a veiled nun—as we in mid-day 
do like a ninny for saying so—for 
the truth is, that she is the mother of 
a fair family at her feet, at this mo- 
ment waving their hair in the sun- 
shine, on a small plot of greensward 
inaccessible to the nibbling of sheep, 
hare, or cony, but free to the visit 
of the uninjuring bee, that steals 
ere sunrise but the honey-dew that 
sparkles on the fragrant tresses. In 
spite of the associations connected 
with some of our earliest and most 
painful impressions, we all of us 
love the birch—and especially poets 
—though of all children that ever 
were fathers of men—they bear, in 
general,such impressions the deepest, 
and could exhibit, if need were, their 
most ineffaceable traces ! ; 

Of Tilberthwaite, again, “ much 
—_ be said on both sides,” espe- 
cially theright, as you walk up it from 
Yewdale. We prefer it to the Pass 
over the Simplon—just as we prefer 
a miniature picture of the Swiss Gi- 
antess to the giantess herself—an 
eyeful for one to an armful for ten. 
Our mind and its members are, like 
our body and its members, but of 
moderate dimensions—its arms are 
unfit for a vast embrace. No woman 
in humble life should ‘be above five 
feet five, and'a mountain ought to be 
in the same proportion ; what that is 
weleave you todiscover who have not 
yet been in Tilberthwaite. te rule ~ 

o by with respect to a precipice is, 
Sat it be sufficiently high to ensure 
any living thing being dashed into 
nothing, inthe event of falling from 
summit'to base; but not so high as 
to make’ it impossible for ordinary’ 
optics to'see the commencement of 
the catastrophe)? For these purposes, 
we should think fifteen hundred feet 
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‘commend cliffs of that class, as they 
shoot and shriek across the chasms, 
or soaring above them all, look down 
{nto the cataracted abysses from their 
circlesinthesky. But whenthe rocky 
— is loftier far, to you who look 
up like a mouse from below, they 
seem like sparrows—or the specks 
evanish. ‘True that an Eagle re- 
quires—demands three thousand feet 
at the lowest—but the Royal is a 
reasonable Bird, and is as well satis- 
fied with his eyrie on Benevis as on 
Chimborazo. The Condor can cry 
where you could not sneeze—can 
live for ages where you could not 
breathe an instant—can shoot swift- 
er horizontally when forty thou- 
sand feet high, than you could drop 
dead by decades down to the highest 
habitation of men above the level of 
the sea. But the Condor is a vulture. 
We love him not—thodgh he was 
the Roc, no doubt, of the Arabian 
Nights, and of Sinbad the Sailor. 
ry Tilberthwaite, then, by the 
Test Act, and few places indeed 
will be found superior for the pur- 
of poetry. You feel yourself 
well shut out and in among cliff and 
eloud; and though a cheerful and 
chatty companion when the “glass 
is at fair” —is he, the rivule-—“down 
by yonder,” in some of whose pools 
noangler everletdropafly—yet, after 
a night’s rain, he is an ugly customer, 
and would make no bones of a bridge. 
By and by there is an end of preci- 
pices; and you get in among heights 
all covered with coppice-wood mag- 
nificently beautiful; ever and anon 
the vast debris shot from slate- 
quarries, still working, or worked 
out, giving a chaotic character to the 
solitude. 

Some people will, on no account 
whatever, if they can help it, return 
the way they came; and such, hav- 
ing once turned their backs on Co- 
niston, will pass through Tilberth- 
waite, impatient to get into little 
Langdale, half-forgetful of all the 
sme gre and the loveliness they 

ve ungratefully left behind among 
the woods and rocks. But you are 
not. people of that character; so 
right-about-face, and back with the 

nd in your bosom—how delicious! 
—along the same five multitudi- 
nots miles, “alike, but oh! how dif- 


ferent!” enjoyi i 
<a tgs the Lake of Coniates 





[June, 
lies before you in undazzling lustre, 
and, looking upwards in your hap. 


oem you behold rising without a 
alo the bright Queen of Night! 


** Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.” 


And you are up next morning at four. 
A cup of coffee, made in a moment 
of a tea-spoonful of Essence, and a 
biscuit, and you are broad awake, 
and fit to face the mountains. You 
set out to walk up towards heaven, 
as if to meet the sun. 

The Otp Man expects you to 
breakfast—Srarawaite Chapel to 
dinner—and supper will be ready 
for you in the parlour, where you 
have slept on a sofa-bed. For a 
mile you pace the lovely level of the 
lake, and then, leaving the church and 
bridge of Coniston, you commence 
the ascent to Levers Warer. The 
road is steep and irregular ; and ere- 
long, on turning round, you will dis- 
cern, beyond the lake, stretching 
westward from the mouth of the 
river Leven, a long stripe of sea. 
The copper-mines are passed, and 
in an hour or so—after having mas- 
tered easily about two miles of as- 
cent—you reach the north side of 
Levers Water, a tarn that is justly 
proud of its rocks. From it there is 
a road to Low Water, a little lake 
just under the Old Man; and the 
devil’s own road it is—only more 
difficult to find. But to-day you 
have a guide with you ; and in about 
half an hour you bathe your fore- 
head in the liquid gloom. We know 
not how it is with you, but in ascend- 
ing long rough steeps we are very 
sulky; silence is then with us the 
order of the day, and we set down 
him who breaks it by interrogatory 
—ejaculations are venial—a block- 
head for life. Two great slate quar- 
ries, east and west of the Old Man, 
are seen near its summit, and from 
Low Water the guide will conduct 
you to the eastern one, and thence 
to the top of the Man. We know 
not if either be worked now; the 
western quarry has been silent for 
fifty years—and its brother may have 
given up the ghost. Green, in a few 
words, gives the character of such 
a place: “ It was then in high work- 
ing-cendition—itwas one grand scene 

tinkling animation, noisy concus- 
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sion, and thundering explosion. But 
now all ig at rest; the aspixing cliff 
bas tumbled to the area, and inva- 
ded it with rubbish so ponderous as 
to make all future attempts at profit 
useless.” You have surveyed, not 
without awe, these magnificent ex- 
cavations so high in heaven, so- 
lemn but not gloomy, like temples 
of the sun, or sacred to the winds; 
and now, having reached the sum- 
wit, you make your obeisance to the 
Old and glance your eyes hur- 
riedly over his kingdom. 

We have never been able to sym- 
pathize with the luxury of that almost 
swooning sickness, that assails the 
stranger in Switzerland, some ten or 
twelve thousand feet up the side of 
Mont Blanc, as the greedy guides 
drag the sumph along sinking knee- 
deep in the snow—nor with that dif- 
ficulty of breathing which alarms the 
above sumph with dread of his lungs 
being at the last gasp of that rarified 
air—nor with the pleasure of bleeding 
at nose, ears, and eyes, from causes 
which the poor philosopher is after- 
wards proud to explain—nor with 
that lassitude of soul and body, which 
terminates on the top of the achieve- 
ment in pitiable prostration of all his 
faculties, or in a driveling delirium, 
in which the victor laughs and weeps 
like a born idiot, his cracked lips co- 
vered with sanguinary slaver, from 
which no words escape but “ Poor 
Tom’s a-cold!” Pretty pastime for 
a Cockney in the region of Eternal 
Snow! Commend us, who are less 
ambitious, to a green grassy English 
mountain, ora purple heathery Scotch 
one, of such moderate dimensions as 
thine—O Coniston Old Man! There 
is some snow, like soap on thy beard; 
but thy chin is a Christian chin—and 
that cove is a pretty little dimple, 
which gives sweetness to thy smile. 
Strong are we on this summit as a 
Stag—aye, we are indeed a hearty 
old Buck—and there goes our Crutch 
like a rocket into the sky. Hurra! 
hurra! hurra! Maga and the Old 
Man for ever !—hurra! hurra! hurra! 

The very first thing some people 
do, on reaching the top of a high 
mountain, is to unfold a miserable 
map—and all maps are miserable, 
except Mudge’s, which, we believe, 
will be happy—and endeayour to 
identify each spot on the variegated 
scrawl, by reference to the original. 
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For a while they are sorely puzzled 
to accommodate the cracked canvass 
to the mighty world, nor know they 
whether, in consulting the lying linen 
oracle, they should insult the sun, by 
turning their back upon him, or by 
affronting him in his pride of place. 
There is sad confusion for a long 
time about the airts, and the per- 
plexed “ Monarch of all he surveys” 
grossly errs in his guesses—parti- 
tioning England anew into provinces, 
according to a scheme that sets all an- 
cient distinctions at defiance. Mean- 
while, the poor man, by poring over 
the provinces, produces a determi- 
nation of blood to the head; and 
alarms his friends by an appearance 
of apoplexy, which, however, is not 
permanent, but gives way to a change 
of posture, as soon as the to 
pher has been lifted to his feet. The 
truth is, that to make any thing of a 
map, on the top of a mountain, a man 
must have been Senior Wrangler. 
’Tis as difficult as to set a Dial in a 
arden—an exploit which, judgi 

S the — falsehoods of al 
such time-tellers, would appear to be 
impossible. The loss of time, too, 
in attempting to put your finger ap- 
we pre! on the Isle of Man, can 
be ill afforded on the top of a high 
mountain, by a person whose usual 
residence is far below; life is pre- 
verbially short; and to verify “88 
by the circumference, would be the 
work, not of a day but a year. 
Pocket the northern counties then; 
and forget the wonders of Art in 
those of Nature. 


«« My soul leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky !” 


Leaps up! Seeing the beautiful 
apparition from below, the soul, in 
the power of its love and joy, is sud- 
denly with it in heaven, But our 
soul needs not to up now—for 
we are standing in close connexion 
with the cerulean—the celestial con- 
cave; and earth lies far below our 
feet. Therefore, our soul /eaps down 
—not like a chamois—but like.a bird 
—and that bird an eagle,—who, un- 
hungering for aught but flight, 
weighs anchor from the cliff, and 
away—away—away—-wide over his 
wing-commanded world, , 

How. we glory while we gaze! 
Not in ourselves—-but in all creation. 
There is expansion and elevation. of 
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spirit, yet no pride. Self is the centre 
of our joy, but it radiates to the cir- 
cumference, shooting out on all sides 
bright lines of love over the bound- 
less beauty of earth, till imagination 
loses itself in what seems the obscure 
sublimity of the far off uncertain 
sea. Yes! it is the sea! sunshine 
brightens the blue deep into belief; 
and God be with her on her voyage! 
Yonder sails a single ship—for one 
moment—gone already—as white as 
snow! But as a blank be ocean and 
all her isles. And let us lavish our 
loves on these lakes, and vales, and 
glens, and plains, and fields and 
meadows, woods, groves, gardens, 
houses of man and of God—for con- 
spicuous yet in every deep-down 
dwindled village is the white church- 
tower—and the heart blesses that 
one little solitary chapel, where you 
may see specks that must be sheep, 
lying in the burial-place, for there 
are no tombstones there, only grassy 
heaps! 

Nine o’clock o’ morning, all through 
the year, is a strong hour—and, 
the season what it may, the best time 
for breakfast. It is nine now; we 
conjecture that we have.been gazing 
half an hour; so four hours have 
been consumed in ascending the Old 
Man. You might ascend him from 
Coniston Waterhead in two, or less, 
were it a matter of life or death ; but 
we have been graciously permitted 
to be for a month strollers and idlers 
on the earth ; and a long day of de- 
light is before us, ere thou, O Sun! 
shalt be again o’er Langdale Pikes 
empurpling the west. 

** To-morrow for severer thought—but 

now 

‘For breakfast.” 

miner Jonathan—best of 
guides since old Bobby Partridge died 
—disembowel the haversack. You 
are a great linguist, Jonathan; you 
have got—the gift of tongues. A 
Ham ! None of your minnikin March 
chicken for mountain breakfast with 
the Old Man of Coniston—these two 
are earochs—alias how-towdies— 
and the colour contrasts well with 
that of a most respectable ‘pair’ of 
ducks. A fillet of veal ?° It is, “Per- 
haps, Jonathan, it maybe" prudent 
to Se ap nen pigeon pie.’ Well, 
weil, take your’ own way—put it 
down alongside that anonymous arti- 
cle, and ibute bread: ='-° 


(Jane, 


IMPRIMIS VENERARE Dros ! 

Ere we commence operations,what 
would not we give for a smoking 
gurgle of ginger-beer, or of Imperial 
Pop! Jonathan—thou Son of Saul— 
are these stone-bottles ? How Hun- 
ger exults in the extinguishment of 

hirst! There are four of us—we 
believe ; so let us first discuss the 
cacklers and the quackers—a dimi- 
dium to each; and thus shall we be 
enabled, perhaps, to look without 
any very painful impatience on the 
pigeon-pie, which we ventured hesi- 
tatingly to express an opinion might 
be postponed—though from that 
opinion we retain liberty to diverge, 
without incurring the charge of apos- 
tasy, should we feel reason to do so 
from the state of Parties. There is 
no possibility of being gluttonous on 
the top of a high mountain. Tem- 
perance herself tells you to take the 
full length of your tether—to scorn 
knife and fork, and draw the spawl 
of the how-towdy through the shiver- 
de-freeze of your tusks. That tongue 
might have been larger, we think, 
Jonathan, without incommoding the 
mouth of the Stot. The fourth part 
of a tongue has an insignificant look; 
—aye—that’s right—we prefer the 
root to the tip. Why, it tastes like 
ham! It is ham! You have given 
us ham, Jonathan—but we pardon 
the mistake—for now that the sur- 
prise has subsided, be the ham West- 
moreland or Westphalian, a richer 
never bore bristle since the progeni- 
tor of all porkers descended from 
the Ark. 

The silence—the stillness—is sub- 
lime! Broken but by the music and 
the motion of our jaws. Yet they 
too, at intervals, rest ; shut—or wide 
open for a few moments, as our eyes, 
spiritually withdrawn from that“ma- 
terial breakfast,” wander round the 
visionary horizon, or survey steadily 
the lovely landscape, to return with 
keener animation to the evanescent 
scenery immediately under our nose. 
Evanescent!--for tongue and towdies, 
ham and ducks, have disappeared ! 
The fillet is fast going the way of all 
flesh ;.and under a fortunate star 
indeed ‘must that pigeon-pie have 
been baked, if it escape this massacre 
of the Innocents. 

Tin-lined is the }eathern belt round 
the shoulders of Jonathan—and "tis 
filed with water from the spring in 
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that old slate-quarry—and here is a 


“ horn full. of. the cold north,” .The 
Cogniac.tames without killing it— 
miraculous mixture of. Frost and 
Fire! And here goes the flash of pre- 
servation into our vitals toasentiment 
that can be understood but on the 
mountain-top, The Cause of Liberty 
—all OVER THE WoRLD. 

We are all intoxicated—but not 
with brandy—for each took but one 
gulp of unchristened Cogniac and a 
horn of the baptized ; we are divine- 
ly drunk with ether—not the ether 
purchased from Apothecaries’ Hall, 
but the ether given gratis by Apollo 
—the Sun-God—to all who visit his 
palace in the regions of Morn. 

Down the stone-strewn greensward 
we dancingly go, and like red-deer 
bound over rocks. The proper place 
for a guide is in the rear; and Jona- 
than follows astonished, with the Re- 
mains. We are again at Levers Wa- 
ter before any of us has said Jack 
Robinson—no need of scaling lad- 
ders in descending precipices—but 
that our beards are only about an 
inch long—and none of us by possi- 
bility can have horns—the sheep 
might suppose us goats. But here 
let us pause. How magnificent in 
full view the recks called Dove Crag 
rising above Goat’s-Tarn! and how 
beautiful the wavy windings up the 
breast of Watna Scar! We have 
gloriously enjoyed the morn—it 
wants centuries yet of meridian— 
let. us not “ lose and neglect the 
creeping hours of time,” in pottering 
about on a level with the silly sea— 
but let’s up to the above Goat’s Tarn 
—to SearHwalTteE Tarn too, over 
Walna Scar—and then down to the 
chapel, and see what sort of a stream 
that Duppon is, to which “ the Bard” 
has addressed an eulogistic Libel of 
Sonnets. 

Jonathan never was at Goat’s Wa- 
ter, but Christopher has many a time; 
and this is its rivulet. The last as- 
cent to itis very steep ; but our lungs 
laugh now at all difficulties—and we 
are soon at the foot of the Tarn, In 
sunshine such as this, tis a sweet 
spot—nay, one might almost, without 
offence to the genius loci, call it pret- 
ty—“ sweetly putta!” True, thatthe 
margin on the east is a rude assem- 
blage of stones—and that on the op- 

osite side the towering rocks. are 
ushed in a sort of “ grim repose,” 
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But then the water is clear as‘a well 
—and that knoll of birches is admi- 
ring itselfin the-mirror. There are 
some sheep and lambs—and yonder 
a “ bit birdie” is hopping from spray 
to spray, who could sing if he chose 
—but he has manifestly got us in his 
eye, and, laying his head on his shoul- 
der, gives us a sly glance as if he was 
quizzing the whole party. Last time 
we stood here—facing these cliffs— 
some dozen years ago—how they 
frowned by glimpses through the 
driving rack! The tarn itself was 
pitch, which grew blacker still on 
tempest-stricken spots—while now 
and then a wave gave a wallop like 
an animal, and broke in brown foam, 
with a savage murmur. There was 
a continual hissing somewhere—and 
as for croaking, we could have be- 
lieved that some old raven had esta- 
blished a croaking-school up among 
the hidden cliffs, and that he and his 
pupils were trying to sing psalms— 
probably toa dead horse. We declare 
there is one of the devils tugging at 
something on a ledge at the mouth 
of that fissure! He views us—but 
he won’t budge. A gruff old tyke, 
with a bill, no doubt, like a weaver’s 
shuttle. And see—a fox. 

We are on our way, you know; to 
Seathwaite. From Coniston Water- 
head, our pleasant inn, there are three 
ways to that vale—one by Broughton 
for all manner of carriages—and a 
noble one it is, leading over elevated 
ground, and commanding a view of 
the river Duddon, at high water it- 
self a lake, “ having the beautiful 
and fertile lands of Lancashire and 
Cumberland stretching away from 
‘its margin. In this extensive view, 
the face of nature is displayed ina 
wonderful variety of hill and dale, 
wooded grounds, and buildings ; 
amongst the latter, Broughton Tower, 
seated on the crown of a. hill, rising 
elegantly from the valley, is an object 
of extraordinary interest. ‘Fertility 
on each side is gradually diminished, 
and. lost in the superior heights of 
Blackcoomb in Cumberland, and the 
high lands between Kirkby and UI- 
verstone,.:-The.road.from Broughton 
to Seathwaite is on the banks of the 
Duddon, and. on its Lancashire side 
it ig of various.elevations.. The river 
is an eee companion, one isa 
brawling. and..ti ing. over .rocky 
precipices;, until the agitated. water 
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becomes calm by arri ata 
nie ten eniotiaeetl bed ; 
but its course is seon again ruffled, 
and the current thrown into every 
variety of form which the rocky 
channel of a river can give to water.” 
So far Green, whose eye was ever 
that of a painter. The middle way 
deviates on the right about four 
miles from Broughton, and leads 
to Seathwaite over some fine hilly 
ground from Broughton Mills. The 
most laborious way of the three is 
over Walna Scar—the way of the 
resent heroes. A fourth is up Til- 
hwaite, over Wrynose, and so 
down Duddon, from near its source. 
All are good—but ours is the best— 
and there are few grander walks in 
the North of England. What is the 
name of that giant ? a . He 
seems to have drawn himself up to 
his full altitude to oppose our pro- 
ess—but we must turn his flank. 
et his forehead is mild and placid— 
smooth, seemingly, as that of a small 
toral hill. But what a burly body 
path the old chieftain, surnamed 
Ironsides! Such ribs! a park of ar- 
tillery would in vain batter in breach 
there—’twould scarcely smite off a 
splinter. In what sort of scenery 
oes he set his feet? By and by you 
shall see—between him and us there 
is a wide and a deep abyss. We 
have reached the summit of this long 
ascent, and you behold oe in 
all his majesty—a foreground to 
Scafell and its Pikes, the highest 
land in England, softened by some 
leagues distance, and belonging to 
another region—another province— 
another kingdom—another world of 
the sublime. For the intercepting 
sky sometimes divides the great ob- 
jects of nature in a mountainous 
country, into districts so distinet, 
that they lie without confusion be- 
fore Imagination’s eyes, while of each 
some mighty creature seems to be 
by right divine the monarch, and to 
bear sway in calm or tempest. Let 
us descend into the gulf profound, 
till. we touch the foot of Blakerigg, 
and then shall we skirt his king- 
ship all the way to the head of Sea- 
thwaite Tarn. 


We are now ina lonesome region 
—nor is it easy to imagine a much 
better place for a murder. 

But-lo! the Tarn. What should 
you call its character ?. Why, eucha 


(June, 
day as this disturbs by delight, and 
confounds all distinction between 
the Sublime and Beautiful. These 
rocky knolls towards the foot of the 
Tarn, we should say are exquisitely 
picturesque; and nothing can be 
supposed more unassuming than 
their quietude, which is deepened 
by the repose of that distant height 
beyond—can it be Blackcoomb? And 
then how prettily rise out of the 
Tarn, on the farthest side, those lit- 
tle islands, under the shadow of the 
first range of rocks that may be safe- 
ly called majestic; while the second 
—as slowly your eyes are venturin 
up the prodigious terraces—justify 
the ejaculation—magnificent ! 

Let's strip, and have a swim. 
Tis all nonsense about danger in 
“ dookin’”’ when you are hot. Be- 
sides we are not hot; for, in disappa- 
relling, the balmy breezes have alrea- 
dy fanned our bosoms, till we are cool 
as leeks. Saw you ever my Lord 
Arthur Somerset? Here he goes. 

No bottom here, gents. Where 
the devil are you? All gone! You 
have taken advantage of our absence 
down below for a few minutes, and 
descended to Seathwaite. Well, we 
cannot call that handsome behaviour 
any how; and trust you will lose 
your way in the wilderness, and find 
yourselves among the quagmires of 
the Black Witch. Whew! are you 
there, ye water-serpents, sausing 
with your noses towards [l-Crag! 
Save us—save us—save us! The 
cramp—the cramp—the cramp ! 

Gentlemen, we confess that was 
an indifferent joke—and we return 
you our best thanks for your alert- 
ness in diving to “ pull up drowned 
Honour by the locks.” But you 
seem flustered; so let us land and 
rig—Mercy on us, what hulke! 

Now for the Pigeon-Pie. Give us 
the crown of crust. Behold with 
what dignity we devour the diadem! 
A queer pigeon this as one may see 
on a summer’s day—as flat’s a pan- 
cake. Ho! ho! a beefsteak we per- 
ceive—about the breadth of our palm 
—let us begin by biting off the fin- 

ers—and the thumb. Spicy! But, 
riends, we must beware of dining ; 
let us remember this is but a lunch. 
And a Junch, recollect, is but a whet. 
They must be cushate—they must 
pA rel and now let us finish the 
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We smell Seathwaite, Below that 
aerial blue it lies—and were this the 
Sabbath, we might hear—Fine-ears 
as we are for all words of peace—the 
belfry of the old church-tower. We 
are about to descend into the vale by 
the access beloved by nature’s bard, 
Here is volume fourth of Words- 
worth—and since Jonathan declines 
“readin’ oop,” we shall give the pas- 
sage the benefit of our silver speech. 
“ After all, the traveller would. be 
most gratified who should approach 
this beautiful stream, neither at its 
source, as is done in the sonnets, nor 
from its termination; but from Co- 
piston over Walna Scar; first de- 
scending into a little circular valley, 
a collateral compartment of the long 
winding vale through which flows 
the Duddon. This recess, towards 
the close of September, when the 
after-grass of the meadows is still of 
afresh green, with the leaves of many 
of the trees faded, but perhaps none 
fallen, is truly enchanting. Ata point 
elevated enough to shew the various 
objects in the valley, and not so high 
as to diminish their importance, the 
ro dd will instinctively halt, On 
the foreground, a little below the 
most favourable station, a rude foot- 
bridge is thrown over the bed of the 
noisy brook foaming by the wayside. 
Russet and craggy hills, of bold and 
varied outline, surround thelevel val- 
ley, which is besprinkled with grey 
rocks plumed with birch-trees. A few 
homesteads are interspersed, in some 
places peeping out from among the 
rocks like hermitages, whose site has 
been chosen for the benefit of sun- 
shine as well as shelter; in other in- 
stances, the, dwelling-house, barn, 
and byre, compose together a cruci- 
form structure, which, with its em- 
bowering trees, and the ivy clothing 
part of the walls and roof like a 
fleece, call to mind the remains of an 
ancient abbey. Time, in most cases, 
and nature every where, have given 
a sanctity to the humble works of 
man, that ate scattered over this 
peaceful retirement. Hence a_har- 
mony of tone and colour, a perfection 
and consummation of beauty, which 
would have been marred had aim or 
purpose interfered with the course 
of convenience, utility, or necessity, 
This unvitiated region stands in no 
need of the veil of blige to soften 
or disguise its features. As it glistens 
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in the morning sunshine, it would 
fill the spectator’s heart with glad- 
someness. Looking from our chosen 
station, he would feel an impatience, 
to roye among its pathways, to.be 
greeted by the milkmaid, to wander 
from house. to house, exch g 
‘ good-morrows’ as he passed. the 
open doors; but, at evening, when 
the sun is set, and a pearly light 
gleams from the western quarter -of 
the sky, with an answering light from 
the smooth surface of the meadows ; 
when the trees are dusky, but each 
kind still distinguishable ; when the 
cool air has condensed the blue smoke 
rising from the cottage-chimneys; 
when the dark mossy stones seem: to 
sleep in the bed of the foaming 
brook ; then, he would be unwilling 
to move forward, not less from a 
reluctance to relinquish what he be- 
holds, than from an apprehension 
of disturbing, by his approach, the 
quietness beneath him. Issuing 
from the plain of this valley, the 
brook descends in a rapid torrent; 
passing by the churchyard of Sea- 
thwaite. The traveller is thus con- 
ducted at once into the midst of the 
wild and beautiful scenery which — 
gave occasion to the sonnets from the 
14th to the 20th inclusive. From the 
point where the Seathwaite Brook 
joins the Duddon, is a view upwards, 
into the pass through which the river 
makes its way into the plain of Don- 
nerdale. The perpendicular rock on 
the right bears the ancient British 
name of Tue Pen ; the one opposite 
is called WAaLLow-BARROW CRaGs: 8 
name that occurs in several places to 
designate rocks of the same charac- 
ter. The chaotic aspect of the scene 
is well marked by the expression of 
a stranger, who strolled out while 
dinner was preparing, and at his re- 
turn, being asked by his host, ‘ What 
way he had been wandering?’ re- 
plied, ‘ As far as it is finished !’” 
But before indulging our own eyes 
with the Duddon, let us, in. view of 
the very scene thus beautifully paint- 
ed in “ Prose, by a Poet,” look at 
its spirit as it haunts these Sonnets, 
Theseries-—thirty-four—we are told, . 
was the growth of many years. 
Wordsworth, says, he had proceed- 
ed insensibly in their composition, 
“ without perceiving that. he was 
trespassing. upon ground pre-occt- 
pie least as far as intention went — 
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pogcie cpareind toamoabey 


ago, ued to speak of pa rest 


tobe entitled . 


. Were this rinciple of appropriation 
and miata 


‘enéroachin any’ 
‘may call wis wish to exercise, 
= ‘restriction which the frame 

“the” Sonnet imposed upon’ me, 

wmavoidably the range of 
‘tome sand preclading, though ~ 
ut its advantages, many 
“to © whieh a freer movement 
* would naturally have led. 

“ May I not venture, then, to hope, 
that, instead of being a hinderance, 
‘by anticipation of any part of the 
subject, these Sonnets may remind 
Mr Coleridge of his own more com- 
prehensive design, and induce’ him 
to fulfil it?—There is a sympathy in 
‘streams—‘ ohe calleth to another ;’ 
and I would gladly ‘believe, ‘that 
© The Brook’ ‘will, erelong, murmur 
in concert with “The Duddon.’ But, 
“‘askingpardon for this fancy, I need 
- not scruple to say, that those verses 
must indeed be ill-fated which can 


verbo 


iievulng tata Ut why, 


nius might put an oat ba ma ge 
‘all kinds of eeitocie 
and anes publishing a list whith 
nobody else was to meddle with,.on 
pain of death. Such far ° 
transcends even our ultra-To : 
and we hereby declare all ‘the ills, 
rivulets, brooks, streams; and rivers 
on the globe, free to! all the poets 
and poetasters on its surface or in 
its bowels, 
nen is there any thing’ atl 
al—nothing daring—in' com. 
a series of sonnets on the Ri- 
ver Fee Dudien, Many a river has been 
celebrated in song—and there: are 
poems in almost al! languages, on par- 
ticular rivers. The difficulty, indeed, 
of singing of a stream from source 
tosea, in one continuous ‘strain,’ is 
considerable ; and Mr Wordsworth 
has given it the go-by, in a series of 
sonnets. This he states—but he puts 
it on strange grounds. »* Ihave been 


“enter upon such pleasant walks of farther kept from encroaching on any 


hatute, without receiving and giving 
“inspiration. ‘The power of waters 
“over the minds of Poets has been 
acknowledged from the earliest ages ; 
‘“<<through the ‘ Flumina amem syl- 
“vasque inglorius’ of Virgil, down to 
the sublime apostrophe to the great 
rivers of the earth, by Armstrong, 
and the simple ejaculation of Burns, 
chosen; if I recollect rig ht, by Mr 
oleridge, as a motto for his embryo 

‘ Brook,’ ) 


‘ The Muse nae Poet ever fand her, 
ten by himsell be Jearn’d to wander, 

own some trotting burn’s meander, 
, And na’ think lang,’” 


This reminds us of thetitleof one of 


“Nothi: Ms wiettage is'an origin 
Poét; ‘buat'there is 
ta eheidex OF 8 RUA Poem, to’ 
entitled’ the Brook ;”° ‘and if” : 
“other “Poets” from: dey 
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ent 
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right Mr C. hoy still wish ‘to édler- 
cise, (poo!) by the restriction which 
the frame of the Sonnet imposed 
upon me, narrowing unavoidably the 
range of thought, “and precluding, 
though not without its advantages, 
many graces to which a freer move- 
ment of verse would naturally have 
led.” Fudge! 

But some hundreds of fine son- 
nets have been distilled from the 
pen of Mr Wordsworth ; and had’he 
written nothing élse—an absurd sup- 
position—his fame had been im- 
mortal. Some of the most beauti- 
ful are to be found in this series— 


perfect gems. 


“‘ T seek the birth-place of a native 
stream,” 


‘1s a simple line in the first sonnet— 
-and these conclude the last— 

e £6 
“were, it would ‘be hard to deter pll - j Aad eae Ge K pe clou?-hore, stepasp | 


“about "The sweets of earth contentedly restgn’d, 


Sri. «fad, each tumultuous working left he. 
oom © 


be free, 


hind 


“At seemly distance, to advance like thee, 
‘Prepared, fn pence of heart, in enltn"of 
a 


en em ae 


And soul, to mingle with ddenity Y 
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: open 
ing and concluding words! The river 
shews.jo6* 

“ The image of a poet's heart, 

How calm, how tranquil, how serene !” 

Bat let us have the course of the 
Deovetintes te first place, in 

reen’s ut picturesque prose. 
ote 

ers ‘flow preci y in their 
descent to hordes It rises ot the 
Three County Stones on Wrynose, 
from which place to its junction with 
the Irish Sea, it separates the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Lancashire. 
Mosedale, which ‘a i praenend, 
though appearing the highest part o 
ceatwolee is, son its head ya to 
Cockly-beck, a tame unmeaning val- 
ley, and would be wholly void of 
interest, were it not for the grand 
mountains of Eskdale, which are 
seen over its northern extremity ; 
but .from, Cockly - beck by. Black 
Hall to Goldrill Crag, which is about 
two miles, the scenery improves at 
every step; but not the river, which, 
though occasionally pretty, is, upon 
the whole, tamely featured and lazy. 
At. Goldrill Crag, it brightens into 
agitation, and, after various changes, 
becomes at Wallow-barrow Crag one 
scene of rude commotion, forming 
in its course a succession, not of 
high, but finely formed waterfalls. 
But these furious waters suddenly 
slumbering, become entranced, dis- 
playing little signs of life along the 
leasant plains of Donnerdale. At 
Uipha Bridge suspended animation 
is again succeeded by the clamorous 
war of stones and waters, which as- 
sail the ear of the traveller all the 
way to Duddon Bridge.. From that 
place to. the sea it passes on in an 
uninterrupted and harmonious calm- 
ness.” 

Nothing can be better than that— 
except, perhaps, some of Green’s 
etchings, which you may purchase 
almost paper-cheap from his excel- 
lent widow or daughter at the Exhibi- 
tion either at Ambleside or Keswick. 
We remember an exquisite one up 
the river with Wallow-barrow Crag 
—and another, not less so, down the 
river with Goldrill Crag. Here they 
are in words, “ Theriver at Wallow- 
barrow is opposed to many rude im- 
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imbue with beauty the strains of 
music that float between those - 


craggy vista, by which the whole is 
rendered additionally interesting.” 
Of the view down the river, again, 
with Goldrill Crag, Green says—* It 
is a beautiful scene, and different in 
its character to any other about the 
Lakes ; the rocks are elegant, and 
the trees spring from their fissures 
in picturesque variety. The second 
distance is composed of rocks, with 
soft turf and trees delightfully scat- 
tered over its surface; these rocks 
have the appearance of rising ground 
considerably lower than the level of 
the waters in sight, which is proved 
by the noise protaced after leavi 
their peaceful solitudes above.” 
Green goes on describing away, with 
pen as with pencil, the vale which was 
the darling of his honest heart, He 
tells us truly, that perhaps the finest 
part.of this vale is between Sea- 
thwaite Chapel and Goldrill Crag— 
about two miles; that from Goldsill 
Crag to Cockly-beck— about two 
miles—the beauties diminish every 
step you take northward; and that 
from Cockly-beck to the county- 
—— < plang How fondly he 
speaks 0 cottages! Especiall 
of Throng, the hereditary reperty 
of the Dawsons, where never stran- 
er found a scanty board. How af- 
ectionately of the trees! Almost 
every sort of tr eae. he, is fine 
when aged, even the larch, and all 
the s of the fir. In Seathwaite, 
he adds, untut nature seems to 
have held her inion with a sway 
more absolute than in any other dale 
in; the ig and 3 exotics mre, been 
sparingly. troduced 3, an h 
pen rather a want. than Aye 
y is better 
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spetking of T under the sha- 
low af fe wusduptiies hill,) rocky 
knolis of various elevation, | 

with the native beauties of the 
country, oak, ash, and birch, rise 
sweetly from the lower grounds; and 
over them, in many waving windin 
the craggy mountains swell upon 
eye in grand sublimity. The passion- 
ate painter is even yet loath to leave 
the vision—and concludes. expres- 


sively saying with fine feeling, that in 
every engulfed valley in this » 
there is, to his mind, of a 


melancholy solemnity; and that, un- 
less it be in Ennerdale-dale, in none 
more than in Seathwaite. Though 
the Vales of Langdale are narrow, 
yet they possess an air of cheerful- 
ness, probably as being bounded less 
stupendously than Seathwaite. In 
diversified beauty theyrival all others, 
even Borrowdale. Yet Borrow- 
dale to its beauty adds an invariable 
ee not so uniformly seen in 
— Seathwaite occasionally 
xhibits a vastness of desolation, ex- 
ceeded only in Ennerdale-dale; but 
in magnificence of mountain-preci- 
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dale, excel all others in the ecoun~ 
try. So far Green—and kind, cour- 
teous, ingenious, and enthusiastic 
spirit, farewell! 

Let us turn now, after no unde 
lightful delay, to Wordsworth. In 
the second sonnet, he says of the In- 
Jant Duddon, 


“ Child of the clouds! remote from every 
taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste ;” 


and in the fourth, he speaks, we may 
say, of the Boy Duddon, playfully 
appearing like 


* a glistering snake, 
Silent, and to the gazer’s eye untrue, 
Thridding with sinuous lapse the rushes, 
through 
Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferny 
brake.” 


But how beautiful is the Jad Duddon 
now—a stripling on the verge of viri- 
lity—making almost a prime mur- 
mur, erelong from his manly bosom 
to emit a full-grown roar? 


* Sole listener, Duddon! to the breeze that played 
With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful sound 
Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy mound, 


Unfruitful solitudes, that seeme 


to upbraid 


The sun in heaven !—but now to form a shade 

For Thee, green alders have together wound 

Their foliage ; ashes flung their arms around ; 

And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 

And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 

’Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey ; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother’s eyes 
Carelessly watched, sport through the summer day, 
Thy pleased associates :—light as endless May 

On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies.” 


Then sings the Bard of old remains 
of hawthorn bowers, and all the va- 
ried sweets of the Pastoral Flora. 
Not like a mere botanist, the assassin 
of the Hortus Siccus—but like philo- 
sophical and religious Bard as he is, 
with whom Poetry is Piety—and the 
inspiration breathed from things of 
earth connects them all with heaven, 


* There bloom’d the strawberry of the. 


wilderness ; 

The trembling eye-bright show’d her 
sapphire blue, ; 

The thyme her purple, like the blush of 
even ; 


And, if the breath of some te no caress 


Invited, forth they peep’d so fair to view, 
All kinds alike seem’d favourites of hea- 
ven !” . 


You have seen, we dare say, Step- 
ping-stones acrossa stream, and have 
stepped from one to the other lightly 
or clumsily, as it may have happen- 
ed, without any other thought than 


- that they were useful, and saved you 


from the necessity of being wet-shod. 
We have heard more blockheads than 
one ask the meaning of those often 
quoted lines in Peter Bell— 


* rimrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 


And it was nothing 


more,” 
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jece, Eunerdale-dale, Wastdale, and- 
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Such sigs! cammot conceive how 
it should be any thing more to any 


body; nor of Stepping-stones can 
they formany other opinion as to the 
excellence, than whether they are 
sufficiently close, and not shoggly. 
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“ The struggling rill insensibly is grown 
86 of y 18 gr 


Into a Bro 


oud and stately march, 


- Crossed ever and anon by plank and arch ; 
And, for like use, lo! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament; stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint.—How swiftly have they flown, 
Succeeding—still succeeding! Here the Child 


Puts, when the high-swoln Flood runs fierce and wild, 
His budding courage to the proof ;—and here 
Declining Manhood learns to note the sly 

And sure encroachments of infirmity, 

Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end how near !”” 





“ Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits dance 
With prompt emotion, urging them to pass; 

A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd-lass ; 
Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance,— 
To stop ashamed—too timid to advance; 

She ventures once again—another penne ! 


His outstretched hand He taunting 


y withdraws— 


She sues for help with piteous utterance! 

Chidden she chides again; the thrilling touch 
Both feel when he renews the wished-for aid; 

Ah! if their fluttering hearts should stir too much, 
Should beat too strongly, both may be betrayed. 
The frolic Loves who, from yon high rock, see 
The struggle, clap their wings for victory!” 


The Fairies are sometimes seen 
yet in Seathwaite. And there is a 
sonnet on the Faéry Chasm—about 
the sky-blue stone, within the sun- 
less cleft, bearing the footmarks of 
the tiny elves. Fancy thus awaken- 
ed will not be soon set asleep; and 
in another sonnet, she sees 


“ Objects immense pourtray’d in minia- 
ture, 

Wild shapes for many a strange compa- 
rison !” 


Niagaras, Alpine passes, and abodes 
of Naiads— 


* Calm abysses pure, 
Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to en- 
dure 
When the broad oak drops, a leafless ske- 
leten, 
And the solidities of mortal pride, 
Palace and Tower, are crumbled into 
dust !” 


But the human heart of the poet 
longs again for humanlife; and,re-as- 
cending from those sunless chasms, 
hear how he sings the “ Open Pro- 
spect.” 


“ Hail to the fields—with Dwellings sprinkled o’er, 
And one small hamlet, under a green hill, 

Clustered with barn and byre, and spouting mill! 

A glance suffices ;—should we wish for more, 

Gay June would scorn us; but when bleak winds roar 
Through the stiff lance-like shoots of pollard ash, 
Dread swell of sound! loud as the gusts that lash 
The matted forests of Ontario’s shore : 

By wasteful steel unsmitten, then would I. 

Turn into port,—and, reckless of the gale, 


Reckless of angry Duddon ores ing 
earth exalts thie: 


While the warni 


g ale, 
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with the ‘household heartily, 
At allthe merry pranks of Donnerdale |” 


But the Duddon is a strange stream ; 
and should you happen to walk half 
a mile by his side, in a reverie, on 


coming to on your 


(Jame, 


a thousand to, one you don’t know 
him-—so sternly is he transfigured 
from a sweet-singer into a Boaner- 
ges, or Son of Thunder. 


ipetuirn perhaps from Jerusalem, ’tis 


bezaec> +O mountain Stream! the Shepherd and his Cot 

-19yue7)’ » Are privileged Inmates.of deep solitude ; 

pie Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 

19 A-field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine :—thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon! with their paths renewed 
By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful spirit impelled to leave, 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 
Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 
The Clouds and Fowls of the air thy way pursue !” 


But if we go on at this rate, Jona- 


lonely, of this barren and bounteous 
' than—we soon have “read. oop” 


land, where desolation lies in the 


the whole volume. And what better 
might we do, lying here, all four of 
us, carelessly diffused on the green- 
sward, far from the noisy world, en- 
ve in the visions of a great 
s soul:? This is the way to know 

and feel the spirit of this lovely and 


close neighbourhood of plenty, and 
where the Hermit might find a se- 
cret cell within hearing of the glad 
hum of life. Let us recite two son- 
nets more—and then be up and go- 
ing—away to the objects of which 
the Poet sings—how holily! 


SEATHWAITE CHAPEL. 


“ Sacred Religion, ‘ mother of form and fear,’ 
Dread Arbitress of mutable respect, 

New rites ordaining when the old are wreck’d, 
Or cease to please the fickle worshipper ; 

If one strong wish may be embosom’d here, 
Mother of Love! for this deep vale, protect 
Truth’s holy lamp, pure source of bright effect, 
Gifted to purge the vapoury atmosphere 

That seeks te stifle it;—as in those days 

When this low Pilea Gospel Teacher knew, 
Whose good works form’d an endless retinue : 
Such Priest as Chaucer ong ie fervent lays; 
Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew ; 
And tender Goldsmith crown’d with deathless praise !”” 


) ULPHA KIRK. 


* The Kirk of to the Pilgrim’s eye 

Is: welcome ign that Sab gnecenh 

Ite shining forehead through the peaceful rent 

0 MOf & black chond diffused o’er half the sky : 
Or asia fruitful ‘tree towering hi 

score ov) $1O’erthe parch’d waste beside an Arab’s tent ; 
-icew boas-—Orthe Indian-tteé-whese branches, downward bent, 
jisortiegem Bake vdot-againa boundless canopy. 
ouon hus luddow' sweet were leisure ! could it yield no more 
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Than ’mid that wave-wash’d-Churchyard toi recline,’ 


From pastoral 


graves extracting thoughts divine ; Y, 


Or there to pace, and mark the summits hoar 
Of distant moonlit mountains faintly shine, 
Sooth’d by the unseen River’s gentle roar,” . 


Prevailing poet! here, among the 
scenes thou hast so finely sung, 


“ Fit audience find, though few.” 


Few, indeed! for the Three have 
vanished ; and in Seathwaite Tarn, 
the shadows of no Christians are to 
be seen but those of Christopher 
and Jonathan. He informs us, that 
ere we had “read oop taa haf o’t,” 
the graceless, mannerless, fancyless, 
unfeeling, unprincipled, and unini- 
tiated cubs had scampered over the 
knowe, and have probably been for 
an hour, at least, in another county! 
Yes, Jonathan—you say right—they 
= to be pitied ; but we have reap- 
ed— 


* The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own 
heart.” 


Surely the winner will have the 
sense to order dinner at the Chapel 
Alehouse. 


“ Wherever God erects a house of 
prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.” 


“ In this”—quoth Mr Green, who, 
you know, Jonathan, was the most 
sober and industrious of God’s crea- 
tures— Mr Daniel is not quite cor- 
rect; such houses, particularly in 
thinly inhabited countries, are abso- 
lutely necessary to the comforts of 
distant parishioners.” Now, we are 
distant parishioners ; so put his vo- 
lume into the haversack—and the 
“ Bard’s” we return to our bosom. 
Now let’s be off. 

Descent may be adverse to young- 
er knees—but to ours it is natural; 
and, 


“ Smooth-sliding, without step,” 


down the sward, we feel like an aged 
eagle skimming in easy undulations, 
ere he alights to fold up his wings. 
Sweet Seathwaite! for, spite of all 
thy sternness, art thou, indeed; most 
sweet—may we believe from that 
sunny smile kindling up thy groves 
into 


—that thou rejoicest 


to see bs ain 
the Wanderer, who, in life’s: ardent. 


‘feet of God. 


greenness that obliterates the’ 
brown of thy superincumbent cliffs 


tt tua 


FY S 
% DOL 
ata 


hb ik & 
prime, was. with: thee .so0.:oftoof 
yore in thy silvan: selitudes!: Much 
changed—thou seest—are we—in 
face and figure: so:serely changed 
that haply we seem to thee a stranger, 
and must pass by a di rded sha- 
dow! Alas! we feelas if we were 
forgotten !. we, and. all those dawns, 
morns, days, eves, and nights! In- 
sensate Seathwaite! what art thou 
but an assemblage of rocks, stones, 
clods, stumps, and trees? Our 
imagination it was that vivified 
thee into beauty—till thou becamest 
symbolical of all spiritual essences, 
embodied Poetry of a paradisaical 
state of being, which, on this fair re- 
presentment, transcendently returns 
—but overspread: now, and .inter- 
fused with a profoundest pathos that 
a —e the rig of nature 
into the er . 80- 
lemming Me by death, sabasiien- 
ing the dim past and the bright: pre- 
sent to the mysterious: future, -till 


faith flings herself humbly at.the 


And thou, too, art somewhat 
changed, sweet Seathwaite! Thou, 
too, art getting old! But with thee, 
age is but ach into “ beauty still 
more beauteous.”. - A gradual altera- 
tion, during all the while of our long 
absence, has been silently taking 
place upon the character of thy groves. 
Glades are gone like overshadowed 
sun-spots. We -see rocky pastures 
where then the coppice-wood grew— 
smooth fields. of ey-braird that 
then were rocky ures, We miss 
that bright blue river—heard above 
the Alder Ford—where hung thenest- 
hiding hazels; we hear, not see, the 
Fairies’ waterfall. :Peols that of yore 
still slept in branchy twilight, now 
shine in day and picture- passing 
clouds. Some oaks have fallen that 
should haye -lived for ever; and 
strange. jon in-.our memory 
gtows from'thei: whole! of these be- 

i woods! But amidst all the 
change of uneéasing growth and un- 


| ceasing) decay,°thow ‘art the same 


aweetSeathwaite :stili—and unal- 
tered for ever the Jines ificent 


‘nowt: idreqens Sgr dhguiivulsitediaous, 





878 
mountains along the peaceful hea- 


vens. 

The wallet is empty of all viands 
now—Jonathan—and in the chapel 
alehouse it may happen that the sole 
fare may be but ham and eggs. You 
see this crutch. We unscrew the 
cross, and out of the bole emerges 4 
fishing-rod, of which the pieces may 
be put up so as to suit minnow, 
trout, grilse, or fish. Now for trout. 
One of the seals dangling at our 
watch-chain is a reel. "Tis an en- 
enaring seal, Jonathan—and on all 
our love-letters it leaves its irresisti- 
ble impress. A silk reel-line you 
observe, Jonathan, and gut like gos- 
gamer, to whose invisibility in wa- 
ter are attached the murderous mid- 
ges with black half-heckle on the 
yellow bodies, and brown mallard- 
wings, se by the microscopic 
e and fairy finger of Margaret— 
t is, Mrs Widow Phin. Not a 
breath of air—the river is low—and 
bright the sun—nor will he reach 
for an hour to come those castellated 
clouds. But let us lay our lures 
among the Jucid murmurs, and ina 
minute shall you see the silver-shi- 
ners in various sizes dancing on the 
gore or the greensward, up from 
e not unsuccessful imitation of 
the minnow to what might seem— 

may, may be—the salmon’s self. 
Aye—therearetwo to begin with— 

one at the tail-fly, and one at the 
bobber. We always angle with five 
hooks, Jonathan, on an occasion like 
this, when to ish the grosser we 
desire some fry. Why, they seem 
smoults! How can that be in the 
Daddonin May? Trouts. But born 
and bred in this gravelly shallow, 
their scales are as silver, and you 
almost suppose you see through 
them, as you hold up their twisting 
iness between you and the 
sun. Ha! there’s a two-year-old 
off-at-score, as if on a half-mile race 
with a swarm of subscribers. But 
he will soon lose his fastness, Jona- 
than—and we have him hard in hand 
—that he may not bolt off the course 
in among those birch-roots, You 
see that small circle of sand, “sharp- 
ening its mooned horns” —thither 
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[Jane, 


wriggling about, his Own mother 
would not know him, so enshrouded 
is he in sand. That comes of one’s 
suffering himself to be led by the 
nose—even in retirement— durin 
these troubled times. Yes, Jonathan, 
about a pounder. 

You seem surprised, Jonathan, at 
our incessant sport. *Tis the tackle 
as much as the touch. In such 
clear, warm water as this, the very 
sight of a great, big, fat fly, like a 
drowned bummer, would sicken a 
trout—and if tied to the end of a ca- 
ble, four horse-hairs thick, ’twould 
frighten a pool out of its sevensenses. 
But these flies—scarcely flies—these 
midges, moving like motes on. the 
water, solicit the fishy stomach 
with almost airy allurement, which 
the largest lobbers—as you see— 
even when lying indolently beneath 
the bank, retired from the glare of 
noon that stupifies their panting 
brethren in the aapettected, chan- 
nel, have not the philosophy to re- 
sist. They sail slowly up to the slow 
speck, and just putting out their 
tongues—so—lick in the inextrica- 


ble barb. It gives them no pain, 


Jonathan—merely a puzzle ; and you 
may well think, that, for a while, 
they can with difficulty believe their 
eyes, when they see, by the receding 
stones, that they are journeying to- 
wards the opposite “ banks and braes 
©’ bonnie Duddon,” from which, al- 
most before some of them have lei- 
sure to distinguish the sward from 
the stream, they are transferred into 
thy wallet, Jonathan, that seems 
quick with child. 

You think we have killed some- 
where from ten to twelve pound; 
and such slaughter—pretty well in a 
sunbright hour—will suffice to eke 
out the ham and eggs into no despi- 
cable dinner. Bless us—Seathwaite 
Chapel! and there are our friends 
sitting with the landlord in the honey- 
suckled porch of the alehouse, each 
with what seems a jug in his dexter 
hand. The scamps! that would not 
stay for the sonnets, though recited 


. by an angel’s tongue. Alas! there is 


little love of poetry left in this low 
life of ours—so now for the Ham and 


he kitchen clock is striking six 
as we stoop our anointed head be- 
neath the slate-roofed door-way— 
and at six, te a second, stands our 
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watch, such is the sympathy between 
the worthies; We eheerfully con- 


fess that we have occasionally seen 
a clean tablecloth in a Scotch small 
wayside or hedgerow inn. But nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times in the 
in Retfnnal, og have —— mustard. 
In » again— irty is sup- 
posed to beas one toa million. April 
snows are tolerablywhite, and so are 
April clouds and April lambs—but 
they are grey in comparison with this 
cloth bleached in May sun and 
shower, whose dra descends in 
graceful folds from this Round Table 
standing as firm on one leg as if 
it had four, at equal distance from 
hearth and door, bed and window. 
Such bread! baked of finest flour 
for the nonce in a pan-oven that rai- 
ses the light-brown crust almost into 
the delicacy of the coating of bride- 
cake, while close-grained even as that 
“mighty magic,” kythes, as you break 
it, the crumbling inconsisteney of the 
fair interior! Graceful from the grid- 
iron that crump circle of oatmeal 
wafers, broad as the bottom of a bee- 
hive; and what honey-comb! The 
scent is as of thyme, and by some con- 
juration, preserved has been the cel- 
jular framework all winter through, 
and therein lies the dewy flower-dis- 
tilment, as clear as when the trea- 
sure was taken at harvest-close from 
the industrious people, who in a mo- 
ment hushed their hum. That is our 
pot of porridge ; and oh! it is exqui- 
site when supped with cream! Of 
all liquid lustres, the loveliest sure 
is that of elder-flower wine. And 
delicately blending hospitality with 
the welcome due to all who peace- 
ably enter here, the Mistress has 
laced that crystal at the Elder’s el- 
| saying, with a smile, that “qua- 
lity have commended it,” and ’tis in 
truth delightful sma’ drink, and tastes 
racily of the tree. Aren’t these pretty 
patterns of sunsand sun-flowers, stars 
and roses, impressed on the glistenin 
countenance of that glorious butter 
Till now never saw we yellow. Puta 
spoon into that cream—it stands for 
a few moments straight—and then 
slowly declining, leans on the edge 
of the jug, like a young lady about 
to go into a swoon. The sight:re- 
minds us of the phial of concentrated 
Essence of ein the fob of our 
jacket. - There it is, and nobody must 
mistake it for the ketchup: All the 
hens in Seathwaite must have been 
laying to-day; else how these plates 
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of er and these bowls of boil- 
ed oy oA seen such a Tear 
ut for etr t 
Eietaieo it for a Tuscan. "Who exe 
to see you here? Yes—itiis 
HE Rounp—towering by 
on that chest of drawers. 
by himself—beneath his shadow re- 
poses an unmistakeable Brandy-bot- 
tle; nor will the froth on that ale-jug 
melt, till into it Christopher has 
ped his Roman proboscis. 
’Tis pleasing thus to compress all 
the meals that are usually scattered 
over the day into One mighty ano- 
nymous meal, in matter multiform, 
multifarious, and multitudinous, as 
in spirit the myriad-minded Shak- 
speare. Hark! how deliciously sa- 
lutes our ears the hissing, and the 
fizzing, and the ling of the 
pan in which the basted trouts are 
oe as if in torments, while the 
a e herself, though she has had 
er tea and toast, feels herself called 
on now, as she values her temporal 
and eternal welfare, to bring house- 
hold honour and conjugal eto the 
aid of conscience and religion, that 
the Christian heroine may prove vic- 
torious over the temptation of the 
fish, and gain an immortal conquest 
over the savo sin soliciting her, 
as Satan did Eve, with i 8 
whispers from the heart of that sedu- 
cing Fry! She turns, but tastes them 
not—and just putting the fork to 
her lips, with a — eee 
empties the t nto the great 
plate, and fiend Pihe feast at arm’s 
ength and bosom-high, makes her 
entrée into the Parlour like a Queen. 
Assuredly, next to the satisfaction- 
of a good conscience is that of a well- 
filled stomach. They are likewise 
kindred. So are hunger and remorse. 
We feel now that we have well per- 
formed our part in life—and are will- 
ing to leave the world to write our 
epitaph. Seem made for us, as if the 
nter had. taken our - measure, 
back and bottom of this:easiest-of:all 
easy-chairs. ‘Yet we see from these 
pis er — *tis ~~ = 
red years ‘Contemporary : 
it all the rest of the oaken furniture ; 
for we know that the wife oftheland- 
lord of New-Field was sole-heiress 
of a statesman; and though the Hill- 
Farm andall its sycamores were sold 
‘to pay “tem mortgages rolled into 
one,” inconsequenes of many strange 
calamities that kept befalling her 
humble house, the “ family plenish 
Ge 
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ing” was preserved, and fortune 


smiles now on the worthy pair, yet 
in the prime of life, though with sons 
and daughters ripe for Jove.er war. 
That was a pretty creature who now 
took away the cheese—and the strip- 
ling who shook hands with Jonathan, 
mee he has filled up a bit, will be a 
likely lad for the Belt at Carlisle.: 

The..scene shifts to the seat, be- 
neath the sycamore that hangs ‘its 
twilight o’er the inn, ere it has touch- 
ed the open atmosphere, which ‘be- 
gins, however, to breathe of the stilly 
spirit of the late afternoon. Cuckoo! 
cuckoo! cuckoo! The mellow mono- 
tone is not unmusical—but what 
means Shallow-bill by that flitting 
cry? “With soul as strong as a 
mountain river,” from the top of the 
pine beside the chapel-tower bursts 
out the bold blackbird intoa delirium 
of song—and seems delighted at in- 
tervals, to listen to its echoes tink- 
ling hurriedly among the rocks. Who 
shall sing asecond to that song? Not 
Sontag’s self—though surnamed the 
Nightingale. 

“Innature,” says Coleridge, “there 
is nothing melancholy,” wisely mean- 
ing that no living thing is created for 
unhappiness, and that the ordinary 
language of inferior life is expressive 
of pleasure. We wish we could say 
that in nature there is nothing dis- 
cordant ; but were we to say so, the 
bray of that ass would give us the 
lie. If he be gifted by nature with 
a musical ear, there must be some 
peculiarity in his throat and lun 
that prevents him from carrying his 
ideas into execution. The tin- 
guished donkey has finished his solo, 
and we trust will not be offended by 
our declining to call “ encore.” Yet 
he has been unconsciously exerting 
his vocal powers to enhance the de- 
light of the ensuing silence; and in 
the hush, how. pleasant the lowi 
of the kine,. for ’tis the season 0! 
calves; the milky mothers are musi- 
cal in their affection,.and.seldem 
«» have we heard a more harmonious 
concert of cows: { wbassl 
' But now ’tis gloaming—at least so 


thinks. that bat—as dips the: flitter-' 


mouse fearlessly within'a foot-of our 
heads, and then pre gritetene He 


i ‘and fro between ‘she 4 


syeamore: 
the barn. “The most cheerful! 
seem almost Solow tr the" 






while 


) 
s sya lisde aco: wot 


“ The day is placid in its going, 

To.a lingering, stillness bound, 

Like a river in its flowing, 

Can, there be:a softer sound ?” 

The loveliest of all light is that 
which precedes the moon, while yet 
her unseen orb is journeying up 
from behind the hill, and you are 
uncertain over what place she will 
raise her silver rim. Expect her 
rising as you will, the suddenness 
always adds a slight surprise to your 
> and for a moment you are 
doubtful if it be indeed the moon. 
Fullseen now in slow ascension, how 
she deepens the whole blue serene 
of heaven! For a while you know 
not that there are any stars. But 
look! there is one large and lus- 
trous—and now is the sky bedropt 
with diamonds, dim as if dewy ; but 
there will be no rain to. morrow, for 
no aerial tresses are dishevelled 
along the “ lift;” and the few 
clouds there are braided into folds 
of perfect peace. From heaven 
we withdraw our eyes, and they 
fall quietly on the house of God. 
TroutbechChapel—Langdale Chapel 
— Wythburn Chapel — Buttermere 
Chapel—Wastdale Chapel —Seath- 
waite Chapel—we bless you all! And 
every other holy edifice that cheers 
the Sabbath-silence of the moun- 
tains with its single bell. Children are 
ye of one mother-church, and true 
to her religious faith, in your hum- 
ble ritual, as minster or cathedral, 

“ Where, through the long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise.” 

A sort of slumbrous softness seems 
as if it were dewily sealing our 
eyes, and sleep whispers us to steal 
away with her into the land of 
dreams. Seven long leagues of ‘a 
mountain-walk are something to a 
man of seventy—’tis seventeen hours 
since Christopher and the Sun arose 
—and more than an hour ago “ the 
wearied sun betook himself to rest.” 
The remaining luminary—not the 
Moon—must follow the example ; 
his age entitles him to the single- 
bedded-room—and his night's rest 
is broken by the mildest snore. 
Good-night, boys—and, Jonathan, see 


, they do not get inte mischief when 
their guardian has gone to roost. 
._“ To-morrow for fresh fields and pastures 


new.” 


[une 
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“(From the German of Hélty.) 


FIRST BALLAD. 


Smvce Adam ‘did the ‘fruit receive 
Of sin, there ne’er has been a 
More beauteaus progeny of Eve 
Than was the fair Ismene. 
She was-+just in her eighteenth year — 
A sight that quite entrances, 
Full-heaving: breast, and auburn hair, 
And fire in all. her, glances, 


Her figure all the grace bespeaks 
That was.to Venus given ; 

Two blushing roses were her cheeks, 
Her eyes the blue of heaven, 

Her mouth a blooming Paradise, 
With ceaseless smiles abounding, 

And when she sung there seem’d the voice 
Of angel choirs resounding. 


And yet—if fame be not a liar, 
In deeds Ismene boasted, 

For which ‘she now; at'Old Nick’s fire, 
Is broil’d, I ween, or roasted : 

For spawn of frogs, and hairs she threw 
Into'the parson’s churn, 

Diseased the flocks, and with mildew 
She blasted all the corn. 


And every charm, from Satan, shia! 
Of. witchery inherits, 
And.at her.call. attendant be 
Swarms of infernal spirits. 
Swifter she cuts the liquid air, 
Upon her broomstick sailing, 
Whilé loosely streams her waving hair, 
Than steam-coach on a railing. 


And always on the first of May, 
She’ danced, upon the Brocken, 
The merry midnight hours away, 
With scarce a muslin frock on. 
And then, at times, was wont to rise, 
And play the beau, Old Clooty ; 
And feast, with. lustful; look, his. eyes 
On the half-naked beauty, 


Then kiss’d so. greedily ber, hand, 
As if he would devour it, 

And: lay, ev’n on the sulphur strand, 
With love quite overpowered. 

And many a weary hour he:spent, 
Poor soul! . a-billet-douxing ; : 
And when, at length, to bed he wah 

His dreams ' were all of wooing. . 


But fair Ismene scorn’d the clown, 


And laugh’d at his'effrontéry ; 
And sought her lovers in the town, 


And sought them in the country ¢ © 
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And found; one day; sirineitd dept wean” 
Through flowery ‘meads' meander, © *” 
Asleep, ‘and dreaming golden’ advent!" 
Of future bliss, Leander Wasoee 


He dreamt of lovely: Adelaide 
To him her hand a 
And blessedness the marriage bed 
“And hopey-meon attending. 
Already seem’d the priest to join 
The loved with the lover ; 
And marriage-ring, and yestments fine, 
Before his fancy hover. 


And bridal maids already plait 
The garlands for the wedding ; 
And to the dance of neighbours met 
Are pipe and fiddle aiding. 
What think you then? the cunning witch, 
As she this way did wander, 
Approach’d and gave his ears a twitch, 
And said, “ Get up, Leander.” 


And she was like in every whit 
To her whose love he courted ; 
Leander from his dreaming fit, 
Bewitch’d with joy, upstarted ; ; 
And round her neck his arms. he: ei, 
And many a kiss imprinted; 
And “ Are you here, my own Jove true?” 
He cried, like one demented, 


Then hied they thence to shady trees,: 
Because the sun’s heat. fried them, 
And there the swain bewilder’d.sees 
A sight that quite surprised him ; 
A splendid car before him stood, 
With gold.and silver flashing, 
And coachman gay, in merry mood, 
The milk-white horses lashing. | 


Of ivory the car was made, “~ 
With purest opal blended, 
Nor mayor nor monarch ever had 
A chatiot hilf so splendid. . 
They mount, and seat' themselves within” 
The corricle togethers 


The: horses ‘rash throagh tnek anit" thi A , 
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The car its airy voyage steer’d 
With never-ceasing motion, 
Until at length an isle appear’d 
Green glittering in the ocean. 
In distant southern seas it lay, 
Which never Cook sailed over, 
Nor those so famous in their day, 
Great Dampier and Vancouver. 


And sure it was a paradise, 
All earthly bliss unfurling ; 
Joy murmur’d sweet in every breeze, 
And in the streams was purling. 
A dwelling fit for gods, I ween, 
So famed in ancient story ; 
In thousand dancing floods was seen 
Bright Phebus’ golden glory. 


And zephyrs bland from op'ning flowers 
In every mead snatch’d kisses ; 
Such love as in our youthful hours 
Is wont at times to bless us. 
And round about, in magic glare, 
The hyacinths were blooming, 
And apricots and peaches fair 
All fragrant and perfaming. 


And angel-voices in the breeze 
Were accents sweet expressing ; 

And turtle dovelets on the trees 
Were cooing and caressing. 

Beneath the shade of matted vines, 
O magical creation ! 

Out-gush’d the most delicious wines 
Into a golden basin. 


And in the lawn was distant seen 
A splendid palace towering, 

All proudly built of beryls green, 
And rays of glory showering ; 

The windows were of purple hue, 
All set around with garnet ; 

Wide folding-doors of sapphires blue 
Did mightily adorn it. 


More bright than mortal mind conceives, 
The roof with gold was cover'd, 

And round about the drooping eaves 
An emerald glory hover’d. 

A magic castle, sure it was, 
Erected by the devil ; 

God save us! where the fairies pass 
Their days and nights in revel. 


Within, a large saloon received 
Ismene and her lover, 

Where tapestries the sight Seoetred, 
All gaily pietared over ; ite 

Jove, changed into a milk- ; 
Among the reeds was 


And by the hand of Titian 
Mars put to shame by Vulcan, 


The mighty Sultan eke was seen 
His concubines caressing, 

And masks, array’d in motley sheen, 
In Venice were grimacing : 

And Mussulmans in paradise 
With fairest houris gamboling, 

And Dian through the forest trees 
With all her virgins rambling. 


And here they lived a life of glee, 
Beside the smiling ocean, 

And every morning was bohea 
Or chocolade their potion. 

And when the summer sun at noon 
Had reach’d the highest heaven, 

A banquet in the large saloon 
With festal pomp was given. 


Ismene winks and straight appear, 
Obedient to her wishes, 

Before Leander was aware, 
All sorts and shapes of dishes, 

And sturgeons rich, and lampreys fair, 
Were brought in at her bidding, 

And roasted beef, and roasted hare, 
And last of all, plumb-pudding. 


And jellies bright, with seedcake baked 
By skilful hand of fairies, 

And more than you could well expect 
Of currants and strawberries. 

And glasses stood in close array 
Of beer and ale and perry, 

And after dinner good tokay 
And claret made them merry. 


And then they spent sweet hours of bliss 
Beneath an arbour shady, 
Where cards, backgammon-board, and 
chess, 
And lemonade were ready ; 
And waited till the evening’s red 
Wide o’er the west was streaming, 
And to their supper then they sped, 
From golden dishes gleaming. 


And when the groves, in silent night, 
Selene silver’d over ; 

Then wander’d forth in bright moonlight, 
Ismene with her lover. 

Beneath a branching myrtle’s shade 
They laid themselves reclining, 

Where Phebe’s silver glory play’d 
Betwixt the leaflets shining. 


And arm in arm entwined they Jay, 
Their heart’s desire indulging ; 
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And more they did than modest lay And when at length night’s dewy rain 
Is fitted for divulging. Love’s ardours had abated, 
And round about were myrtle groves, They hied them to the house again, 
Their sweet, retreat surrounding ; Where softer pillows waited. 
With notes of birds that chirp’d their 
loves, And sung, instead of evening prayer, 
Melodiously resounding. Were songs anacreontic, 
And loves of knights and damsels fair, 
And softest breezes from the west In days of yore romantic, 
Were through their ringlets waving, And then their weary limbs they threw 
And o’er their gently heaving breast On downy couches ample : 
Ethereal unguents laying, We, with your leave, shall bid adieu, 








And follow their example. 
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Thus passed the fleeting hours away, “« Alas! alas! who could have thought 
*Mid every earthly joyance, Of such a sad miscarriage! 
Throughout the smiling months of May The wedding-garments all were bought, 









And June, without annoyance. And waiting for the marriage. 
But, like each thoughtless wight, I wot, The bans of wedlock had been cried 

In luxury that wallows, Twice in the church already ; 
Leander, with the witch, forgot My bride with tenderness I eyed, 

The misery that follows. And said,‘ Next week I wed ye.’ 

















With sweetmeats and confects was so “ The day was fixed, and to the feast 










Disorder’d his digestion, The neighbours were invited, 

That whether he would live ano- And with an offering the priest 
ther week, it was a question. Already was requited ; 

His face was pale, and to the core But now our golden hopes are gone, 
His worn-out. frame was shatter’d ; Our airy vision fled is ; 

And like a man of eighty-four, My lovely bride is left alone, 









His palsied members totter’d. And dying, if not dead, is.” 





Nor were his woful cries, I ween, 


And rubies and carbuncles play 
By haughty gods neglected, 


Upon his sweln proboscis ; 









Of pimples bright, a thick array, But in the distant sea was seen 

His bloated cheek embosses. A sail, when least expected. 
With dainty bits, and sauces rich, The captain, pitying his case, 

His appetite was sated ; With welcome summons hail’d him ; 
The magic music of the witch And brought him to the selfsame place, 





Where first the witch beheld him. 





Upon his senses grated. 











Then to the lonesome strand he fied, Ismene stood quite petrified 
His revelry atoning ; When first she set her eyes on 

With many bitter tears, he made The sail, whose winged flight defied 
A pitiable moaning. Pursuit, in the horizon. 

And * Adelaide,” he cried, “ my first, And tore her hair, and beat her breast, 
My true love,” without ceasing, And scratch’d her visage over, 

And wrung his hands, while sudden burst And threw her down with grief oppress’d 









A flood of tears increasing. Where late had slept her lover. 








And spread her broomstick to the wind, 
And o’er the earth did wander, 





‘“« Perhaps yet in her mem’ry she 
Leander’s name is keeping, 










With sobs and sighs most wofully But never never could she find 
His cruel absence weeping. 4 Again her lost Leander. 
O! could I kiss those tears away And after many a year had pass'd, 
Approving my affection, In many a strange adventure, , 
And of the months of June and May They burnt her for a,witch at last, wal 


Blot out the recollection ! 





the devil sent her, 
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“ I conress that I did not promise 
myself much pleasure from my cruise 
ashore ; somehow or other I had made 
up my mind to believe, that in Ja- 
maica, putting aside the magnificence 
and natural beauty of the face of the 
country, there was little to interest 
me. I had pictured to myself the 
slaves—a miserable, squalid, half-fed, 
ill-clothed, over-worked race—and 
their masters, and the white inhabi- 
tants generally, as an unwholesome- 
looking crew of saffron-faced tyrants, 
who wore straw hats with umbrella 
brims, wide trowsers, and calico jack- 
ets, living on pepper pot and land 
crabs, and drinking sangaree and 
smoking cigars the whole day; in a 
word, that all that Bryan Edwards 
and others had written regarding the 
civilisation of the West Indies was a 
fable. But I was agreeably undecei- 
ved ; for although I did meet with 
some extraordinary characters, and 
witnessed not a few rum scenes, yet 
on the whole I gratefully bear wit- 
ness to the great hospitality of the 
inhabitants, both in the towns and in 
the country. In Kingston the society 
was exceedingly good, as good, I can 
freely affirm, as I ever met with in 
any provincial town anywhere; and 
there prevailed a warmth of heart, 
and a kindliness both in the males 
and females of those families to 
which I had the good fortune to be 
introduced, that I never experienced 
out of Jamaica. 

At the period I am describing, the 
island was in the hey-day of its pros- 
perity; and the harbour of Kingston 
was full of shipping. I had never 
before seen so superb a mercantile 
haven; it is completely land4ocked, 
and the whole navy of England might 
ride in it commodiously. - 

On the«sea face it is almost im- 
prégnable, for it would be little short 
of a miracle for an invading a 
to wind its way through the labyrinth 
of shoals and reefs lying off the mouth 
of it, amongst which the channels are 
80 narrow and intricate, ——— 
or four points the sinking ofa 
barge would effectually Block up all 
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ingress; but, independently of’ this, 
the entrance at Port-Royal is defend- 
ed by very strong works, the 8 
ranging the whole way across, while, 
a little farther on, the attacking ships 
would be exposed to a cross fire from 
the heavy metal of the Apostles’ Bat- 
tery; and even assuming all these 
obstacles to be overcome, and the 
assage into the harbour forced, be- 
fore they could pass the narrows to 
get up to the anchorage at Kingston, 
they would be blown out of the 
water by a raking fire from sixty 
pieces of large cannon on Fort Au- 
gusta, which is so situated that they 
would have to furn to windward for 
at least half an hour, in a strait which 
at the widest, would not allow them 
to reach beyond musket-shot of the 
walls. Fortunately, as yet Mr Can- 
ning had not called his New World 
into existence, and the whole of the 
trade of Terra Firma, from Porto 
Cavello down to Chagres, the greater 
part of the trade of the islands of 
Cuba and San Domingo, and even 
that of Lima and San Blas, and the 
other ports of the Pacific, carried on 
across the Isthmus of Darien, centred 
in Kingston, the usual supplies 
through Cadiz being stopped by the 
advance of the French in the Penin- 
sula. The result ‘of this princely 
traffic, more magnificent than that of 
Tyre, was a stream of gold and silver 
flowing into the Bank of England, to 
the extent of three millions of pounds 
sterling annually in return for British 
manufactures; thus supplying the 
sinews of war to the government at 
home, and besides the advantage of 
so large a mart, employing an im- 
mense amount of British tonnage, 
and many thousand seamen; and in 
numberless ways opening up new 
outlets to British enterprise and ca- 
pital. Alas! alas! where js all this 
now? The echo of the empty stores 
might answer “ where!” ’ 
On arriving at Kingston, my first 


lobjest was to seek out Mr ***, the 


‘admiral’s agent, and one of the most 


‘extensive merchants in the place, in 


order to'deliver some letters to him, 
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and get. hia advice as to my future 
proceedings. Mr Callaloo undertook 
to be my pilot, striding along a-beam 
of me, and leaving in his wake two 
serpentine dottings on the pavement 
from the droppings of water from his 
yoluminous, coat-skirts, which had 
been thoroughly soaked from his re- 
cent 

Every thing appeared to be thri- 
ving, and as we passed along, the hot 
sandy streets. were crowded with 
drays. conveying. goods from the 
wharfs to the stores, and from the 
stores to the Spanish Posadas. The 
merchants of the place, active, sharp- 
looking men, were seen grouped un- 
der the piazzas in earnest conversa- 
tion with their Spanish customers, 


.or perched on the top of the bales and 


boxes just landed, waiting to hook 
the ging ham-coated, Moorish-look- 
ing Dons, as they came along with 
cigars in their mouths, and a train of 
negro servants following them with 
fire buckets on their h , filled with 
pesos fuertes. The appearance of 
the town itself was novel and plea- 
sing; the houses, mostly of two sto- 
ries, looked as if they had been built 
of cards, most of them being sur- 
rounded with piazzas from ten to 
fourteen feet wide, gaily painted 
with green and white, and formed by 
the roofs projecting beyond the brick 
walls, or shells of the houses. On the 
ground-floor these piazzas are open, 
and in the lower part of the town, 
where the houses are built contigu- 
ous to each other, they form a co- 
vered way, affording a most grateful 
shelter from the sun, on each side of 
the streets, which last are unpaved, 
and more like dry river-courses, 
than: thoroughfares in a. Christian 
town. On the flogr above, the bal- 
conies. are shut in with a sort. of 
movable blinds, called “ Jealousies,” 
like large-bladed Venetian blinds 
fixed in frames, with here and there 
a glazed sash to admit light in bad 
weather when the blinds are closed. 
In the upper part: of the town the ef- 
fect is very, beautiful, every house 
standing detached from its neigh- 
bour, in its little garden filled with 
vines, fruit-trees, and stately palms, 
and cocoa-nut trees, with a court. of 
negro houses and offices behind, and 
a patriarchal-looking draw-well in 
the centre, generally. overshadowed 
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by a magnificent wild tamarind. 
When I arrived at the great mer 
chant’s. place of business, I was 
shewn into a lofty cool room, with a 
range of desks along the walls, where 
a dozen clerks were quill-driving. 
In the centre sat my man, a sm 
sallow, yet perfectly gentlemanlike 
per e. “ Dat is. massa,” quoth 
my black usher. 5 MORAINE walk- 
ed up to him, and presented my let- 
ter. He never lifted his head from 
his paper, which I had. half a mind 
to resent; but at the moment there 
was a bustle in the piazza, and a 
group of navy officers, amongst 
whom was the admiral, came in. My 
silent friend was now alert enough, 
and profuse of his bows and smiles. 
“ Who have we here? Who is that 
boy, L—?” said the admiral to his 
secretary. “ Young Cringle, sir, the 
only one except Mr Splinter saved 
from the Torch; he was first on the 
Admiralty list ’tother day.” 

“ What, the lad Willoughby spoke 
so well of 2?” ; 

“ The same, sir, he got his pro- 
motion by last packet,” 

“ | know, Iknow. Isay, Mr Crin- 
gle, you are appointed to the Fire- 

rand, do you know that ?” 

I did not know it, and began to 
fear my cruise on shore was all up. 

“ But I don’t look for her from 
Havanna for a month; so leave your 
address with L—, that you may get 
the order to join when she does 
come.” 

It appeared that I had seen the 
worst of the agent, for he gave mea 
very kind invitation to stay some 
days with him, and-drove me home 
in his ketureen, a sort-of sedan chair, 
with the front and sides knocked out, 
and mounted on a gig body. Before 
dinner we were lounging about the 
piazza, and looking down into the 
street, when a negro funeral. came 
past, orem by a.squad of drunk- 
en black . vagabonds, singing and 
playing on gumbies, Afri ums, 
made. out of pieces of hollow trees, 
about six feet! long, with skins bra- 
ced over them, each carried by one 
‘man, while:another ‘beats it with his 
open hands, . The: cotiin was: borne 
‘along on the heads.of two negroes— 
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the: bearers, when they come near 
the-house of any one against whom 
the deceased was supposed to have 
had a grudge, to pretend that the 
coffin will not pass by, and in the 
present case, when they came oppo- 

site to where we stood, they b 
to wheel round and round, and te 
stagger under their load, while the 
sters shouted at the top of their 

lungs. 
“ We beg you, shipmate, for come 
along—do, broder, come away;” 
then another reel. “ What, you no 
wantee go in a hole, = ? a. hab 
ud inst someb if ‘here, 
oh Koaher devil of a lureh 
—“ Massa * * * housekeeper, eh? 
Ab, it must be!”—A tremendous 
stagger—“ Oh, Massa * * * dollar 
for drink; someting to hold play” 
negro wake) “ in Spring-path,” 
the negro burying-ground ;) “ Be- 
o say him won’t pass less you 
give it.” And here they began to 
spin round more violently than be- 
fore; but at the instant a drove of 
bullocks coming along, they got en- 
tangled amongst them, and down 
went body and bearers and all, the 
coffin bursting in the fall, and the 
dead corpse, with its white grave 
clothes and black face, rolling over 
and over in the sand amongst the feet 
of the cattle. It was immediately 
caught up, however, bundled into 
the coffin again, and away they a 
drumming and singing as loud- 
y as before. 

The party at dinner was a large 
one ; every thing in good style, wines 
superb, turtle, &c., magnificent, and 
thecompany exceedingly companion- 
able. A Mr Franeis Fyall, (a great 


planting attorney, that is,an agent for 
a number of a of estates, 


who preferred living in England, and 
paying a commission to him for ma- 
naging in Jamaica, to facing the cli- 
mate themselves, ) to whom I had an 
introduction, rather posed me, by 
asking me during dinner, if I would 
take any thing in the long way with 
him, which he explained by saying 
he would be glad to take a glass of 
small beer with me. This, after a de- 

of Madeira, Champagne, and 
all manner of light wines, was rather 
trying ; but I: my countenance 


oe thing I re- 
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drawingroom ee ae ants 
burst in upon us thro open 


windows, and had it not forthe 
glass shades, would have extinguish. 
ed the candles; but when they had 
once settled on the table, they deli. 
berately wriggled themselves free of 
their wings, as one would cast off a 
great coat, and crept away in their 
simple and more humble capacity of 
creeping things. Next day | went to 
wait on my relation, Mrs S——; 
I had had a confoundedly hot walk 
through the burning sandy streets, 
and was nearly blinded by the ‘res 
flection from them, as I ascended the 
front stairs. There are no carpets in 
the houses in Jamaica; but the floors, 
which are often of mahogany, are 
beautifully polished, and shine like a 
well-kept dinner table. They are, 
of course, very slippery, and require 
wary walking till one gets accustom< 
ed to them. The rooms are made 


exceedingly dark during the heat of. 


the day, according to the prevailing 
practice in all ardent climates. A 
black footman, very handsomely 
dressed, all tohis bare legs,(I thought 
at first he had black silk stocki 
on, ) preceded me, and when he reach+ 
ed the drawingroom door, asked my 
name. I told him, “ Mr Cringle”’— 
whereupon he sung out to my dis« 
may—* Massa Captain Ringtail to 
wait pan Misses.” 

This put me out a /eetle—especial- 
ly as I ar some one say—‘* Ca 
tain who—what a very odd name ?” 

But I had no time for reflection, 
as I had not blundered three steps 
out of the glare of the Piazza, into 
the palpable obscure of the darkened 
drawingroom, black as night fromthe 
contrast, when I capsized headlong 
over an ottoman in the middle of the 
apartment, and floundered right in- 
to the middle of a group of young 
ladies, and one or two lapdogs; b 
whom it was conjointly occupied. 
Trying to recover myself, I ——. 
on the glasslike floor,and came down 
stern foremost, and being now regu- 
larly at the slack end, for I could not 
well get lower, I sat still scratching 
my caput in the midst of a gay com- 
pany of morning visitors, enjoyi 
the gratifying consciousness that 
was distinctly visible to them, al- 
though my dazzled optics could as 
yet distinguish nothing. ‘To add to 
my pleasureable sensations, I now 
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linesa,; and prodigiously handsome 
em were, for the 
Creoles, so far as figure is concerned, 
are generally perfect, while beautiful 
features are not wanting, and my tra~ 
vel had reconciled me to the absence 
of the.rose from their cheeks. My 
eldest cousin Mary (where is there 
aname like Mary?) now approached, 
she and I were old friends, and many 
a ju we used to have in my 
father’s house during the holidays, 
when she was a boarding-schoo! girl 
in England. My hardihood and self- 
ion returned, under the dou- 
le gratification of seeing her, and 
the certainty that my blushes (for m 
cheeks were glowing like hot iron 
could not have been observed in the 
subdued. green light that pervaded 
the room. 

“ Well, Tom, since you are no 
longer dazzled, and-see us all now, 
you had better get up, hadn’t you— 
you see mamma is waiting there toe 
embrace you ?” 

“ Why, I think myself I had better; 
but when I broached-to so sudden- 
ly, I split my lower canvass, Mary, 
and I cannot budge until your mother 
lends me a petticoat.” 

“A what? you are crazy, Tom”— 

“ Not a whit, not a whit, why I 
have split my—ahem.” 

“ This is speaking plain, an’t it ?” 

Away tripped the sylph-like girl, 
and in a twinkling re-a' ed with 
the desired garment, which in a con- 
vulsion of laughter she ae over 
my head as I sat on the floor; and 
having fastened it properlyround my 
waist, I rose and paid my respects 
to my warm-hearted relations. But 
that petticoat—It could not have been 
the old woman’s, there could have 
been no such virtue in an old wo- 
man’s petticoat; no, no, it must ei- 
ther have been a charmed garment, 
or—or—Mary’s own; for from that 
hour I was a lost man, and the devo- 
ted slave of her large black eyes, and 
high pale forehead, “ Ob, murder—~ 
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you speak of the sun: what 
it to the lustre of that same eye of 
yours, Mary ?” 

In the evening I escorted the ladies 
to a ball, ( ‘way, a West In- 
dia ball-room a perfect lantern, 
open to the four winds of heaven, i 
cooler than a ball-room any where 
else,) and a very gay affair it turned 
out to be, although I had more trou- 
ble in getting admittance than I bar- 
gained for, and was witness to as 
comical a row (considering the very 


frivolous origin of it, and the quality 
of the parties en in it) as ever 
took place even that peppery 


country, where, I verily believe, the 
temper of the people, generous 
though it be in the main, is hotter 
than the climate, and that, God 
knows! is sudoriferous enough. I 
was walking through the entrance 
saloon with my fair cousin on my 
arm, stepping out like a hero to the 
opening crash of a fine military band 

towards the entrance of the splendid 
ball-room filled with elegant com- 
pany, brilliantly lighted up and orna- 
mented with the most rare and beau- 
tiful shrubs and flowers, which no 
European conservatory could have 
furnished forth, and arched over- 
head with palm branches and a pre- 
fusion of evergreens, while the po- 
lished floor, like one vast mirror, re+ 
flected the fine forms of the pale but 
lovely black-eyed and black-haired 
West Indian dames, glancing amidst 
the more sombre dresses of their 
partners, while the whole group was 
relieved by being here and there 
spangled with a rich naval or milita- 
ry uniform. As we approached, a 
constable put his staff across the 
doorway. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but you are not 
in full dress.” 

Now this was the first night where- 
on I had sported my lieutenant’s uni- 
form, and with my gold swab on my 
shoulder, the sparkling bullion glan- 
cing in the corner 6f my eye at the 
very moment, my dress-sword by 
my side, gold buckles in my shoes, 
and spotless white trowsers, I had, 
in my innocence, considered myself 
a deuced killing fellow, and felt pro- 
portionably mortified at this address. 
mitted in trow- 
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sers, sir,” said 
* Shiver my timbers 
help the exclamation 
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ble about such a trifle, I hand- 
my partner over to the care of a 
of the party, who was for- 
tunately accoutred according to rule, 
and, stepping to my quarters, I equip- 
ped myself in a pair of tight nether 
nteguments, and returned to the 
ball-room. By this time there was 
the devil to pay ; the entrance saloon 
was pent with military and naval 
men, high in oath, and headed by no 
less a person than a general officer, 
and a one-armed man, one of the 
chief civil officers in the ee. and 
who had been a sailor in his youth. 
I was just in time to see the advance 
of the combined column to the door 
of the ball-room, through whith they 
drove the picket of constables like 
chaff, and then halted. The one- 
armed functionary, a most powerful 
and very handsome man, now de- 
tached himself from the phalanx, and 
strode up to the advanced guard of 
stewards clustered in front of the 
ladies, who had shrunk together into 
a corner of the room, like so many 
fi — aes 
e e being now patent to me, 
I walked up to owe S my party, 
and could see all that ed. The 
champion of the Excluded had taken 
‘the precaution to roll up the legs of 
his trowsers, and to tie them tightly 
at the knee with his garters, whi 


gave him the appearance of a Dutch 
skipper ; and in all the consciousness 
of being now properly arrayed, he 
walked up to one i 
authority—a small po 


the men in 





pursuer, brandishi 
on high, to which I now perceived, 
for the first time, that there was a 
=o steel hook appended, exclaim. 
ed in a broad Scotch accent, “ Ah, if 
1 had but caught the creature, I 
would have clapt this in his mouth, 
and played him like a salmon.” 

At this signal, in poured the mass 
of soldiers and sailors; the consta- 
bles vanished in an instant; the stew. 
ards were driven back upon the 
ladies ; and such fainting and scream- 
ing, and swearing and threatening, 
and shying of cards, and fixing of 
time and place for a cool turmin the 
morning, it had never been my 
fortune to witness before or since. 
My wig! thought I, a precious .coun- 
try, where a man’s life may be peril- 

by the fashion of the covering to 
his nakedness ! 

Next day, Mr Fyall, who, I after- 
wards learned, was a most estimable 
man in substantials, although some- 
what eccentric in small matters, call- 
ed, and invited me to accompany him 
onacruiseamongst some of the estates 
under his management. This was 
the very thing I desixed, and three 
days afterwards I left my kind 
friends in Kingston, and set forth on 
my visit to Mr Fyall, who lived about 
seven miles from town. 

The morning was fine as usual 
although about noon the clouds, thin 
and fleecy and transparent at first, 
but gradually settling down more 
dense and heavy, began to congre- 
gate on the summit of the Liguanea 

ountains, which rises about. four 
miles distant, to a height of near 
5000 feet, in rear of the town. It 
thundered too a little now and then 
in the same direction, but this w: 
an every-day occurrence in pie 4 
ca at this season, and as | had only 
oven wiles $0 0, of 1 stented ina 

mine 8, with my portman- 
gs well secured under 4 in, 
in defiance of all threatening appear- 
ances, crowding sail, and urging the 
noble réan, that had me in tow, close 
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upon thirteen knots. Ihad-noi gone 
above three miles, -however, when 
the sky in a moment changed from 
the intense glare of a tropical noon- 


tide, to the t gloom, as if a bad 
angel had suddenly overshadowed 
and his dark- wings 


us, 

between us and the blessed sun ; in- 
deed, so instantaneous was the effect, 
that it reminded me of the withdraw- 
ing of the foot-lights in a theatre. 
The road now wound round the base 
of a precipitous spur from the Li- 
guanea Mountains, which, far from 
a into ‘the level country by 
gr and decreasing undulations, 
shot boldly out nearly a mile from 
the main » and that so abrupt- 
ly, that it seemed morticed into the 
plain, like a rugged promontory run- 
ning into a frozen lake. On looking 
up along the ridge of this prong, I 
saw the lowering mass of black 
clouds gradually spread out, and de- 
tach themselves from the summits of 
the loftier mountains, to which they 
had clung the whole morning, and 
begin to roll slowly down the hill, 
seeming to touch the tree tops,while 
along their lower edges nape fringe 
of dark vapour, or rather shreds of 
cloud in rapid motion, that shifted 
about, ‘and shot out and shortened 
like streamers. 

As yet, there was no lightning nor 
rain, and in the expectation of esca- 
ping the shower, as the wind was with 
me, I made more sail, pushing the 
horse into a gallop, to the great dis- 
composure of the negro who sat be- 
side me. “Massa, you can’t escape 
it, yeu papier os emt don’t Massa 
hear de sound of de rain coming 
along t de wind, and smell de 
earthy smell of him like one new 
made grave ?” 

“ The sound of the rain.” In ano- 
ther clime, long, lon ago, Thad often 
read at my old mother’s knee, “ And 
Elijah said unto Ahab, there is a 
sound of abundance of rain, prepare 
thy chariot, and get thee down, that 
the rain stop thee not; and it came to 
pass, in the meanwhile, that the hea- 
ven was dark with clouds and wind, 
and there Was a great rain.” 

I looked, and so it was, for in an 
instant a white sheet of the heaviest 
rain I had ever seen, (if rain it might 
be called, for it was more like a wa- 
ter-spout,) fell from th 
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of the ‘black’ cloud; with’ a” strong 
rushing noise, ‘that increased to*t 
loud roar ‘like that of a waterfall» As 
it came ‘along, it‘ seemed to devour 
the rocks and trees, for’ they disap- 
peared behind the watery skreet the 
instant itreached them. We saw it 
ahead of us for tore thamw-a ‘mile 
eduaiing along the road; preceeded by 
a black litte from ‘the moistening of 
the white dust, right in the wind’s 
eye, and with such an even front, 
that I verily believe it was d 

ing in buckets: fall on my horse’s 
head, while as yet'‘not one drop had 
reached ne. At this moment, ‘the 
adjutant-general of the, forces, Colo- 
nel F , Of the Coldstream 
Guards, in his tandem, drawn by 
two sprightly blood bays, ‘with his 
servant, alight boy, mounted Creole 
fashion on the leader, was coming 
up in my wake at a spot where the 
road ‘sank into a hollow, and was 
traversed by a water course already 
running knee deep, although dry as 
a bone.but the minute before. 

I was tiow drenched to the skin, 
the water pouring out in cascades 
from both sides of the vehicle, when 
just as I reached the top of the oppo- 
site bank, there was a flash of light- 


so vivid, sgcompantied by ‘an 
explosion so loud and tremendous, 
that my horse, trembling from stem 
to stern, stood peed oa he dusk 
outh by my side jum out, and 
buried his pobinse in a mud, like a 
porker in Spain nuzzling for acorne, 
and I felt more queerishthan I would 
willingly have confessed to. I could 
have knelt and prayed. The noise of 
the thunder was a sharp ear-piercing 
crash, as if the whole vault of heaven 
had been made of glass, and had 
been shivered at a blow by the hand 
of the Almighty, 
It was, | am sure, twetity seconds 
before the usual roar and rumbling 
from the reverberation of the report 
from the hills, and among the clouds, 
was heard. porting 
I droye ¢n, and arrived, just in 
time to dress for dinner, but I did 
not learn till next day,.that the flash 
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neighbouring gully, where it was 
found, when the waters subsided, 
entirely covered with sand. I found 
the party congregated in the piazza 
around Mr Fyall, who was passing 
his jokes, without much regard to 
the feelings of his guests, and exhi- 
biting as great a disregard of the 
common civilities and courtesies of 
life as can be well imagined. One of 
the party was a little red-faced gen- 
tleman, Peregrine Whiffle, Esquire, by 
name, who, in Jamaica parlance, was 
designated an extraordinary master in 
Chancery, the overseer of the pen, 
or breeding-farm, in the great house 
as it is called, or mansion-house, of 
which Mr Fyall resided, and a merry, 
laughing, intelligent, round, red-faced 
man, with a sort of Duncan Knock- 
dunder nose, through the wide nos- 
trils of which you could see a cable’s 
length into his head; he was either 
Fyall’s head clerk, or a sort of first 
lieutenant; these personages and 
myself composed the party. The 
dinner itself was excellent, although 
rather of the rough-and-round order ; 
the wines and food intrinsically good; 
but my appetite was not increased by 
the exhibition of a deformed, bloated 
negro child, about ten yearsold,which 
Mr Fyall planted at his elbow, and, 
by way of practical joke, stuffed to 
repletion with all kinds of food and 
strong drink, until the little dingy 
brute was carried out drunk. 

The wine circulated freely, and 
by and by Fyall indulged in some 
remarkable stories of his youth, for 
he was the only speaker, which I 
found some difficulty in swallowing, 
until at length, on one thumper be- 
ing tabled, involving an impossibility, 
and utterly indigestible, I involunta- 
rily exclaimed, “ By Jupiter !” 

“ You want any ting, massa,” 
promptly chimed in the black ser- 
vant at my elbow, a diminutive kiln- 
dried old aoe 

* No,” said I, rather caught. 

“ Oh, me tink you call for Jupi- 
ter.” 

I looked in the baboon’s face— 
* Why, if I did; what then ?” 

* Only me Jupiter, at massa sar- 
vice, dat all.” 


“ You are, eh, no great shakes of 


a Thunderer; and who is that tall 
square man standing behind your 
master’s chair ?” 

“ Daddy Cupid, massa.” 
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“ And the old woman who is car- 
rying away the dishes in the Piaz- 
za?” 

“ Mammy Weenus.” 

“ Daddy Cupid, and Mammy Wee- 
nus—Shade of Homer !” 

Jupiter, to my surprise, shrunk 
from my side as if he had received 
a blow, and the next moment I could 
hear him communing with Venus in 
the Piazza.’ 

“ For true, dat leetle man of war, 
Bucra, must be Obeah man ; how de 
debil him come to sabé dat it was 
stable boy, Homer, who broke de 
candle shade on massa right hand, 
dat one wid de piece broken out of 
de edge ;” and here he pointed to- 
wards it with his chin—a negro al- 
ways points with his chin. 

I had never slept on shore be- 
fore; the night season in the coun- 
try in dear old England, we all know, 
is usually one of the deepest still- 
ness—here it was any thing but still; 
—as the evening closed in, there arose 
a loud humming noise, a compound 
of the buzzing, and chirping, and 
whistling, and croaking of number- 
less reptiles and insects, on the earth, 
in the air, and in the water. I was 
awakened out of my first sleep by 
it, not that the sound was disagree- 
able, but it was unusual; and every 
now and then a beetle the size of 
your thumb would bang in through 
the open window, cruise round the 
room with a noise like a inary 4 
top, and then dance a quadrille with 
half a dozen bats; while the fire-flies 
glanced like sparks, spangling the 
folds of the muslin curtains of the 
bed. The croak of the tree-toad, too, 
a genteel reptile, with all the usual 
loveable properties of his species, 
about the size of the crown of your 
hat, sounded from the neighbouring 
swamp, like some one snoring in 
the Piazza, blending harmoniously 
with the nasal concert got up by 
Jupiter, and some other heathen dei- 
ties, who were sleeping there almost 
naked, excepting the head, which 
every negro swathes during the night 
with as much flannel and as many 
handkerchiefs as he can command. 
By the way, they all slept on their 
faces—I wonder if this will account 
for their flat noses. 

Next morning we started at day- 
light, cracking along at the rate of 
twelve knots an hour in a sort of 
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gig, with one horse in the shafts, and 
another hooked on a breast of him 
to a sort of studding-sail-boom, or 
outrigger, and followed by three 
mounted servants, each with a led 
horse and two sumpter mules. 

In the evening we arrived at an 
estate under his management, having 
passed a party of maroons immedi- 
ately before. I never saw finer men 
—tall, strapping fellows, dressed ex- 
actly as they should be, and the cli- 
mate requires ; wide duck trowsers, 
over these a loose shirt, of duck also, 

athered at the waist by a broad 
eathern belt, through which, on one 
side, their short cutlass is stuck, and 
on the other hangs a leathern pouch 
for ball; a loose thong across one 
shoulder, supports on the opposite 
hip a large powder-horn and haver- 
sack. is, with a straw-hat, and a 
short gun in their hand, with a sling 
to be used on a march, completes 
their equipment. In better keeping 
this with the climate, than the pad- 
ded coats, heavy caps, tight cross- 
belts, and ponderous muskets of our 
regulars. As we drove up to the 
door, the overseer began to bawl, 
“ Boys, boys!” and kept blowing a 
dog-call. All servants in the coun- 
try in the West Indies, be they as 
old as Methuselah, are called Boys. 
In the present instance, half-a-dozen 
black fellows forthwith appeared, 
to take our luggage, and attend on 
“ massa” in other respects. The 
great man was as austere to the poor 
overseer, as if he had been guilty of 
some misdemeanour, and after a few 
short, crabbed words, desired him to 
get supper, “ do you hear ?” 

The meat consisted of plantation 
fare—salted fish, plantains and yams, 
and a piece of goat mutton. Another 
“ observe,”—a south-down mutton, 
after sojourning a year or two here, 
does not become a goat exactly, but 
he changes his heavy warm fleece, 
and wears long hair ; and his progeny 
after him, if bred on the hot plains, 
never assume the wool again. Mr 
Fyall and, I sat down, and then 
in walked four mutes, stout youn 
fellows, not over-well dressed, er 
with faces burnt to the colour of 
brick-dust. They were the book- 
keepers, so called because they ne- 
ver see a book, their province bein 
to attend the negroes in the field, 
and to superintend the manufacture 
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of sugar and rum in the boiling and 
distilling-houses. 

One of them, the Head Bookkeep- 
er, as he was called, appeared lite- 
rally roasted by the intensity of the 
sun’s rays. “ How is Baldy Steer ?” 
said the overseer to this person. 

“ Better to-day, sir—I drenched 
him with train-oil and sulphur.” 

“ The devil you did,” thought I— 
“alas! for Baldy.” 

* And Mary, and Caroline, and the 
rest of that lot?’—“ Are sent to 
Perkins’s Red Rover, sir; but I be- 
lieve some of them are in calf already 
by Bullfinch—and I have cut Peter 
for the Lampas.” 

The knife and fork dropped from 
my hands. What can all this mean ? 
is this their boasted kindness to their 
slaves ? One of a family drenched 
with train-oil snd brimstone, another 
cut for some horrible complaint ne- 
ver heard of before, called Lampas, 
and the females sent to the Red Ro. 
ver, some being in calf already! 
But I soon perceived that the baked 
man was the cowboy, or shepherd 
of the estate, making his report of 
the casualties amongst his bullocks, 
mules, and heifers. 

“ Juliet Ridge will not yield, sir,” 
quoth another. “ Who is this next? 
a stubborn concern she must be.” 
“The liquor is very poor.’ Here 
he helped himself to rum and water, 
the rum coming up about an inch in 
the glass, regular half and half, fit 
to float a marlinespike. 

“Tt is more than yours is,” thought 
I; and Lagain stared in wonderment, 
until I perceived he spoke of the 
juice of a cane patch.—At this time 
a tall, lathy gentleman came in, wear- 
ing a mostoriginal cutcoatee. He was 
a most extraordinary built man; he 
had absolutely no body, his bottom 
being placed between his shoulders, 
but what was wanted in corpus was 
made up in legs, indeed he looked 
like a pair of compasses, buttoned 
together at the shoulders, and sup- 
porting a yellow fiz half a yard long, 
thatched with a fell of sandy hair 
falling down lank and greasy on each 
side of his face. Fryall called him 
Buckskin,, which, with some other 
circumstances, made me guess that 
he was neither more nor less than an 
American smuggler. After supper, 
a glass of punch was filled for each 
person ; the overseer gave a rap on 
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the table with his knuckles, and off 
started the book-keepers, like shots 
out of shovels, leaving the Yankee, 
Mr Fyall, the overseer, and myself, 
at table. 

I was very tired, and reckoned on 

oing to bed now—but no such thing. 

yall ordered Jupiter to bring a case 
from his gig-box, containing some 
capital brandy ; a new brewage of 
punch took place, and I found about 
the small hours, that we were all 
verging fast towards drunkenness, or 
something very like that same. The 
Yankee was specially plied by Fyall, 
evidently with an object, and he soon 
succeeded in making him helplessly 
drunk. 

The fun now “grew fast and fu- 
rious,’—a large wash-tub was order- 
ed in, placed under a beam at the 
corner of the room, and filled with 
water; a sack and a three inch rope 
were then called for, and promptly 
produced by the Blackies, who, ap- 
parently accustomed to Fyall’s 
pranks, grinned with delight.—Buck- 
skin was thrust into the sack, feet 
foremost; the mouth of it was then 
gathered round his throat with a 
string, and I was set to splice a bight 
in the rope, so as to fit under his arms 
without running, which might have 
choked him. All things being pre- 
pared, the slack end was thrown over 
the beam. He was soused in the tub, 
the word was given to hoist away, 
and we ran him up to the roof, and 
then belayed the roperound the body 
of the overseer, who was able to sit 
on his chair, and that was all. The 
cold bath, and the being hung up to 
dry, speedily sobered the American, 
but his arms being within the sack, 
he could do nothing for his own 
emancipation; he kept swearing, 
however, and intreating, and sae | 
with rage, every jerk drawing thecor 
tighter round the waist of the over- 
seer, who, unaware of his situation, 
thought himself bewitched as he was 
drawn with violence by starts along 
the floor, with the chair as it were 
glued to him. At length the patient 
extricated one of his arms, and lay- 
ing hold of the beam above him, drew 
himself up, and then letting go his 
hold suddenly, fairly lifted the drunk- 
en overseer, chair and all, several 
feet from the ground, so as to bring 
him on a level with himself, and then, 
in mid air, began to pummel his coun- 
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terpoise wlth right good-will. At 
length, fearful of the consequences 
from the fury into which the man 
had worked himself, Fyall and I 
dashed out the candles, and fled to 
our rooms, where, after barricading 
the doors, we shouted to the servants 
to let the gentlemen down. 

The next morning had been fixed 
for duck-shooting, and the overseer 
and I were creeping along amongst 
the mangrove bushes on the shore to 
get a shot at some teal, when we saw 
our friend, the pair of compasses, 
crossing the small bay in his boat to- 
wards his little pilot-boat-built 
schooner, which was moored in a 
small creek opposite, the brushwood 
concealing every thing but her masts. 
My companion, as wild an Irishman 
as I ever knew, hailed him,— 

“ Hillo, Obadiah—Buckskin—you 
Yankee rascal, heave to. Come 
ashore here—come ashore.” 

Obed, smoking his pipe, delibe- 
rately uncoiled himself. I thought, as 
he rose, there wasto be noend of him 
—and stood upright in the boat, like 
an ill-rigged jury-mast. 

“ I say, Master Tummas, you ben’t 
no friend of mine, I guess, a’ter last 
night’s work; you hears how I 
coughs,’—and he began to wheezle 
and crow in a most remarkable fa- 
shion. 

“ Never mind,” rejoined the over- 
seer; “if you go round that peint, 
and put up the ducks, by the piper, 
but I'll fire at you!” 

Obed neighed like a horse expect- 
ing his oats, which was meant as a 
laugh of derision. “ Do you think 
your birding-piece can touch me here 
away, Master Tummas ?” Where- 
upon he nichered more loudly than 
before. 

“ Don’t provoke me to try you, 
you yellow snake, you !” 

“ Try, and be d—d, and there’s a 
mark for thee,” unveiling a certain 
part of his body, not his face. 

The Overseer, or Busha, to give 
him his Jamaica name, looked at me 
and smiled, then coolly lifted his 
long Spanish barrel, and fired. Down 
dropped the smuggler, and ashore 
came the boat. 

“Tam mortally wounded, Master 
Tummas,” quoth Obed; and I was 


-confoundedly frightened at first, 


from the unusual proximity of the 
injured part to his head; but the 
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overseer, aS soon as he could get 
off the ground, where he had thrown 
himself in an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, had the man stripped and 
laid across a log, where he set his 
servant to pick out the pellets with 
a penknife. 

Next night I was awakened out 
of my first sleep by a peculiar sort 
of tap, tap, on the floor, as if a cat 
with walnut shells had been moving 
about the room. The feline race, in 
all its varieties, is my detestation, 
so I slipped out of bed to expel the 
intruder, butthe instant my toe touch- 
ed the ground, it was seized as if by a 
smith’s forceps. I drew it into bed, 
but the annoyance followed it; and 
in an agony of alarm and pain, I 
thrust my hand down, when my 
thumb was instantly manacled to the 
other suffering member. I now lost 
my wits altogether, and roared mur- 
der, which brought a servant in with 
a light, and there I was, thumb and 
toe, in the clinch of a land-crab. 

I had been exceedingly struck 
with the beauty of the negro villages 
on the old settled estates, which are 
usually situated in the most pictu- 
resque spots, and I determined to 
visit the one which lay on a sunny 
bank, full in view from my window, 
divided on two sides from the cane 
pieces by a precipitous ravine, and 
on the other two by a high logwood 
hedge, so like hawthorn, that I could 
scarcely tell the difference, even 
when close to it. 

At a distance it had the appear- 
ance of one entire orchard of fruit- 
trees, where were mingled together 
the pyramidal orange in fruit and in 
flower, the former in all its stages 
from green to dropping ripe,—the 
citron, lemon, and lime-trees, the 
stately, glossy-leaved star-apple, the 

olden shaddock and grape-fruit, 
with their slender branches bending 
under their ponderous yellow fruit, 
—the cashew, with its apple like 
those of the cities of the plain, fair 
to look at, but acrid to the taste, to 
which the far-famed nut is appended 
like a bud,—the avocado, with its 
brobdignag pear, as large as a pur- 
ser’s lantern,—the bread-fruit, with 
a leaf that would have covered Adam 


like a Bishop’s apron, and a fruit for. 


all the world in size and shape like 
 Blackamoor’s head; while for un- 
derwood you had the green, fresh, 
dew-spangled plantain, round which 
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in the hottest day there is always a 
halo of coolness,—the coco root, the 
yam and granadillo, with their long 
vines twining up the neighbouring 
trees and shrubs like hop tendrils,— 
and pease and beans, in all their end- 
less variety of blossom and of odour, 
from the Lima bean, with a stalk as 
thick as my arm, to the mouse pea, 
three inches high,—the pine-apple, 
literally growing in,and constituting, 
with its prickly leaves, part of the 
hedgerows,—the custard apple, like 
tusset bags of cold pudding,—the 
cocoa and coffee bushes, and the de- 
vil knows what all that is delightful 
in nature besides; while aloft, the 
tall graceful cocoa-nut, the majestic 
palm, and the gigantic wild cotton- 
tree, shot up here and there like mi- 
narets far above the rest, high into 
the blue heavens. 

I entered one of the narrow wind- 
ing footpaths, where an immense 
variety of convolvuli crept along the 
penguin fences, disclosing their de- 
licate flowers in the morning fresh- 
ness, (all that class here shut shop at 
noon, ) and passion flowers of all sizes, 
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The huts were substantially thate 

ed with palm leaves, and the walls 
woven with a basket work of twigs, 
plastered over with clay, and white- 
washed; the floors were of baked 
clay, dry and comfortable. They all 
consisted of a hall and a sleeping- 
room off each side of it; in many of 
the former I noticed mahogany side- 
boards, and chairs, and glass decant« 
ers, while a whole lot of African 
drums and flutes, and sometimes a 
good gun, hung from the rafters; and 
it would have gladdened an Irish- 
man’s heart to have seen the adjoin- 
ing piggeries. Before one of the 
houses an old woman was taking 
care of a dozen black infants, Tittle 
naked, glossy, black guinea-pigs, 
with parti-coloured beads tied round 
their loins, each squatted like a little 
Indian pagod in the middle of a large 
wooden bowl, to keep it off the damp 
ground. While I was pursuing my 
ramble, a large conch shell was 
blown at the overseer’s house, and 
the different gangs turned in to din- 
ner; they came aléng dancing and 
shouting, and playing tricks on eath 
other in the little paths, in all ‘the 
happy anticipation of a}yood dinner, 
and an hour and a half to’ éat it in, 
the men well clad in Osnaburg frocks 
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and trowsers, and the women in baize 
petticoats and Osnaburg shifts, with 
a neat printed calico short gown 
over all. “ And these are slaves,” 
thought I, “ and this is West Indian 
bondage! Oh that some of my well- 
meaning anti-slavery friends were 
here, to judge from the evidence of 
their own senses |” 

The following night there was to 
be a grand play or wake in the negro 
houses, over the head cooper, who 
had died in the morning, and I de- 
termined to be present at it, al- 
though the overseer tried to dis- 
suade me, saying that no white per- 
son ever broke in on these orgies, 
that the negroes were very averse to 
their doing so, and that neither he, 
nor any of the white people on the 
estate, had ever been present onsuch 
an occasion. This very interdict ex- 
cited my curiosity still more; so I 
rose about midnight, and let myself 
gently down through the window, 
and shaped my course in the direc- 
tion of the negro houses, guided 
by a loud drumming, which, as I 
came nearer, every now and then 
Sank into a low murmuring roll, 
when a strong bass voice would 
burst forth into a wild recitative ; 
to which succeeded a loud piercing 
chorus of female voices, durin 
which the drums were beaten wi 

eat vehemence; this was succeeded 

y another solo, and so on. There 
Was no moon, and I had to thread 
my way along one of the winding 
footpaths by star-light. When I ar- 
rived within a stone-cast of the hut 
before which the play was bein 
held, I left the beaten track, an 
crept onwards, until I gained the 
shelter of the stem of a wild cotton 
tree, behind which I skulked un- 
seen. 

Fhe scene was wild enough. Be- 
fore the door a circle was formed 
by about twenty women, all in their 
best clothes, sitting on the ground, 
and swaying their bodies to and fro, 
while they sung in chorus the wild 
dirge already mentioned, the words 
of which I could not make out; in 
the centre of the circle sat four men 
playing on gumbies, or the long drum 
already described, while a fifth 
stood behind them, with a conch 
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shell, which he kept sounding at in- 
tervals. Other three negroes kept 
circling round the outer verge of 
the circle of women, naked all to 
their waist cloths, spinning about 
and about with their hands above 
their heads, like so many dancing 
dervishes. It was one of these three 
that from time to time took up the 
recitative, the female chorus break- 
ing in after each line. Close to the 
drummers lay the body in an open 
coffin, supported on two low stools 
or tressels; a piece of flaming resin- 
ous wood was stuck in the ground 
at the head, and another at the feet, 
and a lump of kneaded clay, in 
which another torch-like splinter 
was fixed, rested on the breast. An 
old man, naked like the solo singer, 
was digging a =~ close to where 
the body lay. ‘The following was the 
chant :— 
“ T say, broder, you can’t go yet.” 
CHORUS OF FEMALE VOICES. 
“ When de morning star rise, den we 
put you in a hole.” 
CHORUS. 
‘* Den you go in a Africa, you see Fetish 
dere.” 
CHORUS. 
“ You shall nyam goat dere, wid all your 
family.” 
CHORUS. 
‘* Buccra cant come dere; say, dam ras- 
cal, why you no work?” 
CHORUS, 
 Buccra can’t catch Duppy,* no, no.” 
CHORUS. 


Three calibashes, or gourds, with 
pork, yams, and rum, were placed on 
a small bench that stood close to the 
head of the bier, and at right angles 
to it. 

In a little while, the women, ve i 
ing men, and drummers, suddenly 
gave a loud shout, or rather yell, 
clapped their hands three times, and 
then rushed into the surrounding 
cottages, leaving the old gravedigger 
alone with the body. 

He had completed the grave, and 
had squatted himself on his hams be- 
side the coffin, swinging his body as 
the women had done, and uttering a 
low moaning sound, frequently end- 
ing in a loud pech, like that of a pa- 
vior when he brings down his ram- 
mer. 
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I noticed he kept looking towards 
the east, watching, as I conjectured, 
the first appearance of the morning 
star, but it was as yet too early. 

He lifted the gourd with the pork, 
and took a large mouthful, 

“ How is dis? I cant put dis meat 
in quacco’s coffin, dere is salt in de 
pork ; Duppy can’t bear salt,” ano- 
ther large mouthful—* Duppy hate 
salt too much,” —here he ate it all up, 
and placed the empty gourd in the 
coffin. He then took up the one 
— boiled yam in it, and tasted it 

80. 

“ Salt here too—who de debil do 
such a ting?—must not let Duppy 
taste dat.” He discussed this also, 
placing the empty vessel in the cof- 
fin as he had done with the other. 
He then came to the calibash with 
the rum. There is no salt there, 
thought I. 

“Rum! ah, Duppy love rum—if 
it be well strong, let me see—Massa 
Niger, who put water in a dis rum, 
eh? Duppy will never touch dat” 
—a long pull—* no, no, never touch 
dat.’ Here he finished the whole, 
and placed the empty vessel beside 
the others; then gradually sunk back 
on his hams with his mouth open, 
and his eyes starting from the sock- 
ets, as he peered up into the tree, 
apparently at some terrible object. 
I looked up also, and saw a large 
yellow snake, nearly ten feet long, 
let itself gradually down, directly 
over the coffin, with its tail round a 
limb of the cotton tree, until! its head 
reached within an inch of the dead 
man’s face, which it licked with its 
long forked tongue, uttering a loud 
hissing noise. 

I was fascinated with horror, and 
could not move a muscle; at length 
the creature swung itself up again, 
and disappeared amongst the branch- 
es. 

Quashie gained courage, as the 
rum began to operate, and the snake 
te disappear. “ Come to catch 
Quacco’s Duppy, before him get to 
Africa, sure as can be. De metody 
parson say de devil, old sarpant, dat 
must be old sarpant, for I never see 
so big one, so it must be devil.” 

He caught a glimpse of my face at 
this moment; it seemed that I had 
no powers of fascination like the 
snake, for he roared out, “ Murder, 
murder, de devil, de devil, first like 
a serpent, den like himself; see him 
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white face behind de tree; see him 
white face behind detree ;”’ and then, 
in the extremity of his fear, he popt 
headFeneseont me the ne leaving 

is quivering legs, and feet stickin 
upwards, asif had been slated 
by the head. 

A number of negroes ran out of 
the nearest houses, and, to my sur- 
prise, four white seamen appeared 
amongst them, who, the moment they 
got sight of my uniform, as I ran 
away, gave chase, and immediate] 
pinioned me. They were all armed, 
and I had no doubt were part of the 
crew of the smuggling schooner, and 
that they had a depot amongst the 
negro houses. “ Yo ho, my hearty, 
heave to, or here goes with a brace 
of bullets.” 

I told them who I was, and that 
curiosity alone brought me there. 

“ Gammon, tell that tothe marines; 
you’re a spy, messmate, and on board 
you go with us, so sure as I be Paul 
Brandywine.” 

Here was a change with a ven- 
geance. An hour before I was sur- 
rounded by friends, and resting com- 
fortably in my warm bed, and now I 
was a prisoner to a set of bri 
who were smugglers at the best, 
what might they not be at the worst ? 
I had no chance of escape by any 
sudden effort of strength or activity, 
for a piece of a handspike had been 
thrust across my back, passing under 
both of my arms, which were tightly 
lashed to it, as if I had been trussed 
for roasting, so that I could no more 
run, with a chance of escape, than a 
goose without his pinions. After we 
left the negro houses, I perceived, 
with some surprise, that my captors 
kept the beaten tract, leading direct- 
ly to, and past the overseers. dwell- 
ing. “ Come, here is a chance, atall 
events,” argued Ito myself. “If B 
get within hail, I will alarm the 
lieges, if a deuced good pipe don’t 
fail me.” 

This determination had scarcely 
been framed in my mind, when, as 
if my very thoughts had been audi- 
ble, the smuggler next me on the 
right hand drew a pistol, and held it 
close to my starboard ear. 

“ Friend, if you tries to raise the 
house, or speaks to any Niger, or 
other — we meets, I'll walk 
through your skull with two ounces 
of lead.” 

“ You are particularly obliging,” 


? 
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said 1; “ but what do you promise 
yourselves by carrying me off? 
Were you to murder me, you would 
be none the richer; for I have no 
valuables about me, as you may 
easily ascertain by searching me.” 

“ And do you think that freeborn 
Americans like we have kidnapped 
you for your dirty rings, and watch, 
and mayhap a few dollars, which I 
takes you to mean by your walu- 
boles, as you calls them ?” 

“ Why, then, what, in the devil’s 
name, have you kidnapped me for ?” 
And I began to feel my choler over- 
powering my discretion, when Mas- 
ter Paul Brandywine, who I now 
suspected to be the mate of the 
smuggler, took the small liberty of 
jerking the landyard, that had been 
made fast to the middle of the hand- 
spike, so violently, that I thought 
both my shoulders were dislocated ; 
for I was fairly checked down on 
my back, just as you may have seen 
a pig-merchant on the Fermoy road 
bring an uproarious boar to his mar- 
rowbones; while the man, who had 
pores Wi veel te to blow my 

ins knelt beside me, and 

illy insinuated, that “if I was 
“tired of my life, he calculated I had 
better speak as loud again.” 

There was no jest in all this; so I 
had nothing for it but to walk si- 
lently along with my escort, after 
having gathered myself up as well 
as I could. We crept so close un- 
der the windows of the overseer’s 
house, where we picked up a lot of 
empty ankers, slung on a long pole, 
that I fancied I heard, or really did 
hear, some one snore—oh how I en- 
vied the sleeper! At length we 
reached the beach, where we found 
two men lying on their oars, in what, 
so far as I could distinguish, appear- 
ed to be a sharp swift-looking whale 
boat, which they kept close to, with 
her head forward, however, to be 
ready for a start, should any thing 
suspicious appear close to them. 

he boat-keeper hailed promptly, 
“Who goes there,” as they feather- 
ed their oars. 

* The Tidy little wave,” was the 
answer. 

No more words passed, and the 
men who had, in the first instance, 

ulled a stroke or two to give the 
boat way, now backed water, and 
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tailed her on to the beach, when we 
all stepped on board. 

Two of my captors now took each 
an oar; we shoved off, and glanced 
away through the darkness, along 
the smooth surface of the sparkling 
sea, until we reached the schooner, 
by this time hauled out into the fair 
way at the mouth of the cove, where 
she lay hove short, with her mainsail 
hoisted up, riding to the land-wind, 
and apparently all ready to cant and 
be off the moment the boat returned. 

As we came alongside, the cap- 
tain of her, my friend Obediah, as I 
had no difficulty in guessing, from 
his very out of the way configura- 
tion, dark as it was, called out, “I 
says, Paul, who have you got in the 
starn-sheets there ?” 

“ A bloody spy, captain; he who 
was with the overseer when he pep- 
pered your sheathing t’other morn- 
ing.” 

“ Oho, bring him on board—bring 
him on board. I knows there be a 
man-of-war schooner close aboard 
of the island, somewheres here- 
abouts. I sees through it all, smash 
my eyes!—I sees through it.—But 
what kept you, Paul? Don’t you see 
the morning-star has risen.” 

By this time I stood on the deck 
of the little vessel, which was not 
above a foot out of the water; and 
Obediah, as he spoke, pointed to the 
small dark pit of a companion, for 
there was no light below, nor indeed 
any where on board, except in the 
binnacle, and that carefully masked, 
indicating by his threatening man- 
ner, that I was to get below as 
speedily as possible. 

“ Don’t you see the morning-star, 
sir? Why the sun will be up in an 
hour, I calculate, and then the sea- 
breeze will be down on us before 
we get any thing of an offing.” 

The mention of the: morning-star 
recalled vividly to my recollection 
the scene I had so recently witness- 
ed at the negro wake; it seemed 
there was another person beside 
poor Quacco, likely to be crammed 
into a hole before the day broke, and 
to be carried to Africa, too, for what 
I knew; but one must needs go 
when the devil drives, so I slipped 
down into the cabin, and the schoon- 
er having weighed, made sail to the 
northward, 
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WE are summoned, by the import- 
ant labours of Mr M‘Gregor, to a 
duty which has something of a pa- 
triotie value at all times, and at this 
time, for many parts of our domestic 
empire, something of a local interest 
—the duty of exposing to British eyes 


the great field of enterprise which is 
annually expanding before us in our 
British American dependencies. Ne- 
ver was so vast a system of such de- 
pendencies so little known in any 
national sense, or so inadequately 
valued. System we call them, mean- 
ing that, as their natural advantages 
are gradually coming forward to our 
knowledge, they betray such several 
and partial endowments of wealth 
and situation, as prove them to have 
been designed for mutual depend- 
ence and co-operation: singly, they 
are all weak ; jointly, they compose 
the framework of a strong empire. 
Were it, indeed, possible [we abo- 
tetnate so sad an augury] that the 
iiYX@ polity of our glorious country 
should ever be dissolved by the ef- 
forts of anarchy taking the shape of 
reformation, or that, by any other 
unhappy revolutions, the House of 
Brunswick (like that of Braganza) 
should be expatriated and thrown 
upon its American possessions, we 
ae that a powerful empire might 
be develapel to the north of the 
United States, out of no other rudi- 
ments than those which at present 
compose our colonial territory on 
the American continent. The simple 
discovery in Nova Scotia of coal fit- 
ted for the steam-engine [which the 
anthracite coal of the United States 
notoriously is not],—this one dis- 
covery, in connexion with that of 
jron-mines in the same province, at 
one blow lays the foundations—broad 
and deep—of power and commercial 
pre-eminence. Coal and iron are the 
two pillars on which our domestic 
grandeur has rested. The same ele- 
ments of power, unfolded under the 
same protection of equal laws (for, 
excepting Canada, the British juris- 
prudence has every where taken root 
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in our Transatlantic realm], will 
doubtless tend to results the same 
in kind, however differing in degree, 
on the gulf of St Lawrence as on the 
Thames or on the Clyde. One dan- 
ger only would threaten such a con- 
summation—the possible want of a © 
sufficient internal cohesion. Left to 
themselves, several provinces might 
find a momentary interest, or might 
imagine a lasting one, in disclaiming 
their British allegiance; and might 
pass over to the Federal Union of the 
great American Republic. But ex- 
actly this danger it is for which we 
have it in our power to provide by 
good policy, by paternal government, 
and by those institutions for nursin 

a civic and patriotic spirit, which hi- 
therto we have but too much neglect- 
ed. Even the use of the French lan- 
guage in the Canadas has been too 
indulgently treated by the British 
government. Of all barriers in the 
way of civic sympathy andunity of 
national feeling, language is the most 
difficult to surmount. But in three- 
fourths of a century, by means of 
schools, and by provisions for annex- 
ing important civil privileges to the 
use of the English language, much 
might have beenaccomplished. Much 
may yet be accomplished ; and some- 
thing, indeed, has been accomplished 
by the general equity of our govern- 
ment in the midst of its many errors. 
It is probable, also, that the tide of 
emigration being in so large an over= 
balance British, may have the effect 
of diffusing and sustaining a British 
state of political feeling. British, we 
say, as not easily perceiving under 
what other name or presiding influ- 
ence it would be possible to create 
such a unity of feeling amongst these 
provinces as would avail to bind them 
into one federal whole. However, 
if any other principle of cohesion 
could be found, and by whatsoever 
means, if the end were but attained 
of knitting these provinces into one 
political system, pursuing the same 
interests, and animated by one na- 
tional feeling, they have, we repeat, 
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within them and amongst them the 
stamina of a powerful state, equal to 
all purposes of self-defence. In mere 
extent of territory, could that be ap- 
ealed to as a fair exponent of their 
mportance, they would be entitled 
to take rank as a first-rate power. 
How magnificent a country must that 
appear, one of whose lakes is 480 
miles long, and pretty nearly the 
same breadth, and whose principal 
river pursues a course of 3000 miles ! 
How impressive, again, to hear of a 
single province (that of Labrador) 
“ equal in square miles to France, 
Spain, and Germany!” It is true, that 
this vast province is miserably ste- 
rile wherever it has been examined, 
and does not support a resident po- 
ulation of more than 4000 souls. 
ut ijn these regions nature has so 
regulated her compensations, that 
what the land in some parts refuses 
the sea makes good. Along the coast 
even of this inhospitable region, 300 
schooners, manned by 20,000 British 
subjects, are annually employed in 
fishing; and the estimated value of 
the total produce is considerably 
above a quarter of a million sterling. 
Other fisheries in this same region 
are of such surpassing importance, 
that, according to the opinion of 
many able men, (of whom Mr M‘Gre- 
gor is one,) without them Great Bri- 
tain never could have attained that 
naval supremacy which has so re- 
peatedly been applied to the salva- 
tion of Europe. Even at present, 
when they are necessarily considered 
“in their infancy,” these North Ame- 
rican possessions support a popula- 
tion of 1,350,000 people. And that, 
which they may be made capable of 
supporting, “ by cultivation and im- 
provement,” Mr M‘Gregor estimates 
at thirty millions; “ and, including 
the countries west of the great lakes, 
at probably more than jifty millions.” 
he aggregate register tonnage of 

all the shipping employed to and 
from, or in any way on account of, 
these North American colonies, is 
not less than 780,000 tons; and the 
number of sailors and fishermen em- 
ployed, at least 65,000. The estima- 
ted value (considerably below the 
real value) of the British exports to 
these colonies, is annually about two 
inillions and a half sterling; and 
the fixed capital (includi e cat- 
tle) which they possess, is estima- 
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ted at forty-two millions and a half 
sterling. 

Of a colonial empire, thus far de- 
veloped already, and potentially so 
unspeakably magnificent, we might 
a veo that some knowledge would 

e pretty generally diffused in this 
country. Yet so far otherwise is 
this, that Mr M‘Gregor is obliged to 
tax even our government with the 
most scandalous ignorance of every 
thing relating to these colonies, their 
interests, and their most notorious 
characteristics. The most injurious 
manifestation of this ignorance ap- 
peared in the general treaty of peace 
which followed the overthrow of 
Napoleon, of which more hereafter. 
But a more ludicrous instance is the 
following, recorded by Mr M‘Gre- 
gor. We have all heard of the sa- 
pient factor who sent out a cargo of 
warming-pans to Brazil (in which, 
by the way, the blunder was not ab- 
solutely indefensible, hot climates 
having sometimes chilly nights) ; but 
in the following case, |vol. ii. p. 533,] 
our government seem to have plan- 
ned an illustration, upon a Jasna 
scale, of sending coals to NewcRstie. 
“ Beside the vast expenditure of the 
commissariat department, the pre- 
parations for naval warfare were 
managed in the most extravagant 
manner. The wooden work of the 
Psyche frigate was sent out from 
England to a country where it could 
be provided on the spot in one-tenth 
of the time necessary to carry it from 
Montreal to Kingston, and at one- 
twentieth part of the expense. Even 
wedges were sent out; and, to ex- 
emplify more completely the infor- 
mation possessed at that time by the 
admiralty, a full supply of water- 
casks were [was) sent to Canada for 
the use of the ships of war on Lake 
Ontario, where it was only necessary 
to throw a bucket overboard with 
which to draw up water of the very 
best quality.” Wood exported from 
England to Canada! and water ex- 
ported from Downing Street to Lake 
Ontario! Is this possible? And could 
Sir James Yeo, who doubtless had 
many an audience at the Admiralty, 
furnish no better advice? But let 
the truth be told. Our own British 
Cabinet, at all times the most ho- 
nourable and the best educated in 
Europe, has the least benefit of what 
we may call. a professional appren- 
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ticeship. No where will you find 
ministers with one half of their ge- 
neral knowledge. But the specific 
knowledge of their stations—where 
should they gain it? At the univer- 
sities they learn what gives expan- 
sion and elevation to their minds, 
but nothing which presupposes any 
particular destination of their powers 
in the paths of real life. Now, on 
the Continent the case is otherwise, 
There the education of statesmen is 
purely diplomatic ; and, having little 
to do with transatlantic politics, or 
generally with colonial politics, they 
have, by comparison with British 
statesmen, two great advantages :— 
the professional oe required 
of them is less; and secondly, it is re- 
gularly taught to them in early youth. 
Continental statesmen receive a pro- 
fessional education. But with us, 
education is in the widest and va- 
guest sense general; and practical 
life, upon which is devolved, in Eng- 
land, the whole burden of tuition as 
regards the duties of a statesman, 
brings with it too many distractions 
tef its own to allow of any tranquil 
studies. Moreover, in candour, it 
ought not to be forgotten that a Bri- 
tish statesman has a much wider 
cycle of duties, and a catechism of 
political knowledge much ampler to 
traverse, than his brother-statesman 
on the Rhine or the Elbe. One half 
of his energies is spent upon the ma- 
nagement of a popular assembly ; 
this, in the first place. And second- 
ly, he has a colonial duty to learn, 
and a colonial interest to administer, 
which to his continental brother (if 
we except a very few of the South- 
ern European states) have no sort 
of existence. Our Oriental colonies, 
it is true, do not make any large de- 
mands on the time of ministers at 
home; mere distance forbids that. 
But all those on this side the Cape 
of Good Hope, and especially the 
West Indies, have, in our days, oc- 
cupied and harassed our domestic 
government even more than our do- 
mestic affairs. 

This palliation, however, in one 
view, is but an aggravation of the 
blame in another; for, if Colonial af- 
fairs are amongst the burdens which 
oppress them, the more imperatively 
should it weigh upon their conscien- 
ces to make themselves. acquainted 
with the relations. of these colonies 
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to European politics and their real 
interests. Yet, from Mr M‘Gregor’s 
work, we collect every where that 
their policy has been at the best wa- 
vering and indecisive, and, in some 
instances, fatally blind ; of which we 
cannot need a better evidence than 
the fact of their having, by express 
treaty, co-operated in the re-esta- 
blishment of the French at the en- 
trance of the St Lawrence; thus wil- 
fully restoring a baleful influence, 
whose expulsion from those regions 
makes so memorable a page in our 
British Colonial history. 

Such being the darkness which 
prevails even in the highest quarters 
upon these great interests, we have 
all reason for peculiar gratitude to 
any writer who labours effectually 
to disperse it. That task is neither 
easy nor pleasant : it can rest secure- 
ly only upon strong arguments sup- 
ported by numerous facts, and upon 
facts in the largest extent improved 
into their true bearing by arguments 
the strongest. A book of mere sta- 
tistics is blind; a book of mere rea- 
soning is weak. In the first, very few 
readers can find their road; in the 
second, where the road is officiously 
pointed out, the reader distrusts his 
guide. Mr M‘Gregor’s book is, in this 
respect, constructed upon the right 
a It is not, as might perhaps 

ave been expected in a case where 
details so copious had been collected 
so laboriously, a book stuffed merely 
with the dry bones of statistics. Yet, 
on the other hand, the opinions and 
leading doctrines of the writer are 
every ‘where sufficiently supported 
by massy facts and numerical calcu- 
lations—giving a basis to what other- 
wise were pute hypothesis, and 
bringing within the light of palpable 
evidence what might else have ap- 
peared mete conjectural specula- 
tion. Coming at this time, such a 
book discharges a critical service. 
For the colonies of British America 
are now making gigantic strides, 
such as will soon antiquate and su- 
perannuate the feeble and indeter- 
minate policy which bas hitherto 
conducted their affairs in the British 
Cabinet; and it is only in the inter- 
val between wars, that any powerful 
efforts can be made at home for 
breathing a new life into the coun- 
sels whieh should watch over their 
developement, 5 
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It is more for her own sake than 
for any danger which her influence, 
howsoever abused, can ultimately 
menace these colonies, that we have 
reason to pray for the triumph of 
sound counsels in this chapter of the 
British policy. The loss of so im- 
portant a limb as her North Ameri- 
can provinces, would inflict a heavy 
wound upon the reputation of Eng- 
land, and the European estimate of 
her power. She would suffer; but 
on them such a separation would fall 

- lightly. They would soon manifest 
their self-sufficing powers for repel- 
ling aggression, and for exercising 
all the functions of an independent 
state. To them no power could be 
really formidable ina military sense, 
except the great Republic on their 
frontiers. But as her purpose could 
be no other than that of incorpora- 
tion into her own federal system, 
there would be no reason for appre- 
hending a sanguinary war of devas- 
tation. France, from the advantages 
of her position amongst the parties 
concerned, might sow momentary 
dissensions by means of intrigues. 
But eventually it would be the great 
domineering interests on each side 
which would determine the result; 
and both parties would make their 
final election with the dignity of an 
independent choice, and according 
to the pure balance of political in- 
terest. England, therefore, apart, 
there is not much to chequer the 
prospects, or to throw gloom upon 
the external relations, of these provin- 
ces. It is, therefore, by a double ob- 
ligation the duty of a power which 
stands in this predicament, and holds 
its influence by a sort of filial suffer- 
ance and prescriptive reverence, to 
wield it for none but the most bene- 
volent purposes, and in a spirit of 
parental tenderness. Towards this 
(as indeed towards any consistent) 
end, the first step is—to make our- 
selves well acquainted with the real 
interest of the provinces which we 
are undertaking to benefit and foster. 
Without us they have sufficient in- 
ternal sources of prosperity : let us 
be cautiously on our guard that they 
lose none through our interference. 

On such a line of policy erhaps 
no book, before Mr M-Gregor 8, 
could furnish us with any adequate 
assistance. His challenges our espe- 
cial notice from this cause—that it 
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is thoroughly comprehensive.’ Any 
former work that we know of, ‘sup- 
posing even that its information were 
sufficiently recent, is liable to this 

teat objection—that, by confining 
itself to one province or two atthe 
most, it foregoes the possibility: ‘of 
rising to a general survey of the 
foreign relations which connect the 
whole of these provinces with Great 
Britain and Europe. Viewed as an 
aggregate, our North American co- 
lonies present a character and a po- 
litical position which cannot be 
ascribed to any one of them indivi- 
dually. And it is necessary that they 
should be considered collectively, in 
order to appreciate the importance 
which even each singly may attain. 
Nova Scotia, for instance, taken sepa- 
rately, and resting on her own re- 
sources, will hardly be supposed en- 
titled to any very magnificent pros- 
pects; yet, as Mr M‘Gregor ob- 
serves, so great is her capacity fora 
higher destiny in combination with 
a state already powerful—that she 
alone, by supplying one capital want, 
would render the great America. 
Republic independent of Europe. 
All of these provinces in fact have 
some natural adaptation to the im- 
perfection of each other. And this 
it is which makes a comprehensive 
view, like that before us, no Jess es- 
sential to the truth and accuracy of 
the several parts than of the total re- 
sult. In point of correctness also; 
as respects the great mass of the in- 
formation furnished, we may pre- 
sume Mr M‘Gregor to have had one 
advantage peculiar to himself—that 
much of it has been obtained from 
the records of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Halifax, an authentic source 
of such details not previously laid 
open to any traveller. 

In the first, or Introductory Book, 
Mr M‘Gregor gives a general sketch 
of American History, from the 
period of its discovery. This was 
perhaps necessary to impress an air 
of completeness and rotundity on his 
plan ; yet, in this part of his work, 
he travels over ground which has 
been trodden by so many predeces- 
sors, that it was scarcely possible 
within his limits to bring forward 
much absolute novelty. In one point, 
however, the spirit of reciprocal feel- 


ing between this country and Ame- 
rica in general, we are glad to find 
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him takinga tone which has unfor- 
tunately been too little familiar to 
our printed works on America, 
though it tallies with all that we 
have heard in conversation from 

ve and temperate travellers :— 
“ It is common to believe,” says he, 
“that the Americans cherish a bitter 
hatred to the people of England. 
Many circumstances have certainly 
planted sentiments of dislike to Eng- 
land, or more properly to the go- 
vernment, pretty generally among 
the citizens of the United States: 
but they are, notwithstanding, more 
kind to Englishmen individually 
than to the people of any other 
country. I may also observe further, 
that there is much truth in a reply 
made to me by a member of the Le- 
gislature of Maine, when conversing 
with him on the subject: ‘ Sir,’ he 
said, ‘if I were to punish men for 
abusing countries, I would first 
knock down the person who stigma- 
tized my own, and immediately after 
the one that abused yours; and you 
may depend upon it, sir, that the 
feeling is more general amongst us 
than even we ourselves think.’”” Mr 
M‘Gregor justly goes on to account 
for this secret leaning to England, 
from the common literature—the 
common language—and, until lately, 
the common history—which connect 
them with the country. 

In the Second Book it is that Mr 
M‘Gregor, properly speaking, opens 
his subject. The British possessions 
in North America, are the islands of 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
Prince Edward; together with the 

rovinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Rematch and the Canadas. Three 
less considerable possessions we 
omit—viz. Anticosti, Labrador, and 
the territory west of Hudson’s Bay, 
the first as deficient in extent, and all 
as deficient in population. To each 
of the more important possessions 
Mr M‘Gregor dedicates a book: we 
shall follow him according to the or- 
der of his own arrangement. 

At the outset of the subject, it is 
painful to find that the very boun- 
dary line which separates ‘us from 
the United States, has been left open 
to endless dissensions, by the mere 
ignorance and carelessness of the 
British Commissioners. The ques- 
tion was—-to determine what river 
had originally been designated by 
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the name of the St Croix. A short 
investigation would have cleared up 
that pomt in a sense favourable to 
this country. But to save a little 
personal trouble, this was resigned 
to the interpretation of the American 
party : and thus, to evade a day’s li+ 
tigation, matter has been left for fu- 
ture wars, the territory in dispute 
being of first-rate importance to 
either side of the frontier; for, in 
extent, it is not less than seven mil- 
lions of acres, and in fertility it is 
almost unrivalled. 

In characterising the general as- 
pect of American scenery in these 
northern regions, Mr M‘Gregor no- 
tices, with the surprise which be- 
longs to such a feature of dispropor- 
tion, the dwarfish size of the moun- 
tains, few of which are so high as 
some in Great Britain. The White 
Mountains in Hampshire, it is true, 
ascend to an elevation of 6800 feet, 
and the Rocky Mountains to nine or 
even eleven thousand feet—a Pyre- 
nean altitude: but they constitute a 
solitary exception. The highest part 
of the Alleghanies is but 2958 feet 
above the level of the sea; and no 
mountain to the north of the St Law- 
rence, not even the Algonquin, is re- 

uted much above 2000 feet high. 

r Johnson said of Miss Knight, the 
author of Dinarbas, upon hearing of 
her intention to settle in France, that 
she was in the right; for that “ she 
was too big for an island.” And, 
seriously, such puny hills as these 
seem too little for a continent. In 
reality, it is the lakes and the forests 
which compose the noble part of the 
American scenery. With respect to 
these last, Mr M‘Gregor affirms— 


-“ that it is impossible to exaggerate 


their autumnal beauty; nothing un- 
der heaven can be compared to its 
effulgent grandeur. Two or three 
frosty nights in the decline of au- 
tumn, transform the verdure of a 
whole empire into every possible 
tint of scarlet, rich violet, every 
shade of blue and brown, vivid crim- 
son, and glittering yellow. The stern 
inexorable fir tribes alone maintain 
their external sombre green. All 
others, in mountains or in valleys, 
burst into the most glorious vege- 
table beauty, and exhibit the most 
splendid and most enchanting pano- 
rama on earth.” hei 

Mr M‘Gregor’s sketch of the zoo- 
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logy of these regions, is executed 
with a happy selection of circum- 


stances. But he is mistaken in sup- 
posing it to be not generally known, 
that the characteristic superiority of 
American birds is in the splendour of 
their plumage, whilst those ofEurope 
find a natural compensation in the 
beauty of their song; this distinction 
is familiar to most people, and, in 
fact, is noticed in as common and as 
early a book as Thomson’s Seasons. 

In the Chapter on the Climatology 
of North America, we find it remark- 
ed, that the winter is commonly 
supposed to be shorter and milder 
than a century or two ago. And this 
effect, supposing it to have a real 
existence, is ascribed to the progress 
made in throwing open and clearing 
away the woods. But Sir Alexander 
M‘Kenzie, the American traveller, 
than whom no man was more com- 
petent to speak on that question, de- 
nied the tendency of such changes to 
produce any result of the kind; and 
the result itself, as a mere fact, is 
made very questionable by Mr 
M‘Gregor, who cites some anecdotes, 
which do certainly throw much 
doubt upon the statements common- 
ly received. The most disagreeable 
peculiarity of the climate, if it ought 
not more probably to be charged 
upon the diet or other habits of life, 
presents itself in the premature de- 
cay of the teeth. “It is truly dis- 
tressing,” says the author, “ to see a 
blooming maid of eighteen, or a 
young wife, either without front 
teeth, or with such as are black and 
decayed.” 

The first of our North American 
possessions, which Mr M*‘Gregor 
treats of circumstantially, is New- 
foundland. To this he assigns his 
Third Book. It seems strange that 
this island, though the first discover- 
ed of our possessions, should be the 
least known; and it is still stranger 
to add, that, until a very few years 
since, the interior had never been 
explored by Europeans. 

he two points most notoriously 
interesting in the circumstances of 
Newfoundland are its dogs, and its 
great fishing bank. With regard to 
the former, it appears to be true (as 
we had often heard) that the dogs, 
valued as the Newfoundland breed 
in this country, are not of the genuine 
race, Though a cross, however, they 
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are admitted to be in the highest de- 
gree valuable. 

The Great Bank is in every view 
one of the most astonishing pheno- 
mena on our planet. In Yength it 
is 600 miles, in breadth about 200. 
Some have imagined that it was ori- 
ginally an island, whose pillars had 
been shaken by an earthquake, and 
had in consequence given way, 
Others suppose that it has been 
formed by accumulations of sand 
carried along by the Gulf-stream, and 
arrested by the currents of the north. 
It appears, however, to be one mass 
of solid rock. The Gulf-stream, by 
the way, is in itself a very interesting 
feature of these seas. The ‘current 
is so powerful as to retard a vessel 
on its outward voyage from Europe 
from forty to sixty miles a day; 
whilst on a homeward voyage it in- 
creases the rate of sailing so much, 
that the sailors say they are “ going 
down hill” when they are returning 
to Europe. 

There is one page in the History 
of Newfoundland which is fitted to 
awake a more distressing and per- 
plexing interest than any the most 
impressive of those innumerable re- 
cords which trace the downward ca- 
reer of the poor perishing aboriginal 
tribes of the New World, in their vain 
conflict with white invaders. The 
details of this case, as they are 
brought together from a great variety 
of sources by Mr M‘Gregor, are not 
less stimulating to our curiosity than 
they are distressing, and sometimes 
even revolting to our humanity : they 
are attractive from the circumstances 
of mystery which still hang about the 
closing scenes of the tragedy, and 
yet, deeply repulsive from the dis- 
honour which they attach at every 
step to countrymen of our own, pro- 
fessors of civilisation and Christian 
truth. The original inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, at the period of its 
earliest discovery, were a tribe of 
savages distinguished by the name of 
Red Indians. This was their appel- 
lation amongst Europeans, and was 
derived from the circumstance of 
their being painted universally with 
red ochre. But they styled themselves 
Beothics. Even at this early period 
it is probable that some foundation 
had been already laid of that jealous 
hatred which has ever since marked 
their intercourse with strangers ; for, 
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jn 1574, when Martin Frobisher was 
driven upon their coast by ice, he 
sent five of his sailors ashore in the 
company of a native, whom he had 
persuaded to come on board him. 
These five sailors were never more 
heard of; and Frobisher retaliated 
by carrying off an Indian, who died 
shortly after his arrival in England. 
Acts, such as these, of reciprocal 
outrage and injustice, compose the 
links of a chain which has been pro- 
pagated from that time to this in one 
unbroken line of succession; for, 
through a space of nearly three cen- 
turies, the hand of these poor Beo- 
thics has been against every man, 
and every man’s hand against them. 
Presenting a character of fierce in- 
hospitality to strangers, they have 
been generally regarded as absolute- 
ly irreclaimable, and incapable of any 
impression favourable to the views 
of their civilized neighbours. Yet 
even in the earliest stages of our in- 
tercourse with them, they must have 
exhibited a happier phasis of charac- 
ter to more equitable observers : for 
Whitbourne, in 1620, speaks of the 
“ poor infidel natives of Newfound- 
land” as “ ingenious, and apt, by a 
moderate and discreet government, 
to become obedient.”’ However, un- 
fortunately for all parties, none but 
the fiercer and more intractable fea- 
tures of their character were brought 
forward by the circumstances of 
their position. The neighbours, 
amongst whom their evil destiny had 
thrown them, civilized and uncivili- 
zed alike, all acted in a spirit of law- 
less spoliation ; and for nearly three 
centuries these poor people were 
hunted like wild beasts both by their 
brother savages and by the European 
settlers. 

For the next 130 years, after Whit- 
bourne’s book, that is, from 1620 to 
1750, the scanty annals of this un- 
happy people, as respects their exter- 
nal relations, that is to say, their rela- 
tions to ourselves, Englishmen and 
Christians, yield one unvarying re- 
port: “ they were frequently shot by 
the fishermen and furriers. That,” 
says Mr M‘Gregor, “is all we can 
trace of the history of the tribe.” 
It may be supposed that no people, 
red or white, will be apt to discover 
any law of nature which should point 
it out as the primary purpose of their 
earthly existence to offer a mark to 
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British rifles. Occasionally, we may 
well believe, there would be retalia- 
tion, a8 opportunities might chance 
to offer. And it is recorded, that. in 
the lapse of these 180 years the Beo- 
thics “ were in the habit of comin 
suddenly from the unfrequente 
parts, and stealing nets, iron, or what- 
ever they could lay their hands on.” 
In fact, to shoot or to be shot, to rob 
or to be robbed, composed at this 
era the practical vade-mecum for the . 
life of a Beeothic—the two tables of 
his law and morality. 

Thus passed a period of more than 
two centuries, filled with bloodshed 
and misery ; outrage without provo- 
cation in the van, and revenge creep- 
ing stealthily in the rear. It is the 
sad effect of any solitary act of vio- 
lence perpetrated in the very thresh- 
old of our intercourse with a savage 
nation incapable of communication 
by writing, that inevitably, and by a 
mistaken obligation of duty, it pro- 
vokes some corresponding act of re- 
taliation: and as this is seldom re- 
ferred to its true and original cause, 
(forgotten perhaps or never general- 
ly known, ) standing in a state of in- 
sulation, and viewed simply for itself, 
this act of pure revenge, that is, (ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon’s remark,) of 
“ wild natural justice,” passes for a 
wanton ebullition of wild natural 
malice. Nay, it will often happen 
from circumstances, that it will pass 
for an indication of treachery ; for 
savage warfare being reduced very 
much to a contest of stratagem and 
ambush, wheresoever an act of vio- 
lence is otherwise justified to an 
Indian’s conscience, it will but ap- 
pear the more meritorious for being 
connected with circumstances of sur- 
prise and deception. Revenge, in his 
morality, is good, unconditionally ; 
revenge, into which stratagem enters 
as an element, and where the victim 
is trepanned by —— hig suspi- 
cions, comes recommended by an 
additional grace of scientific execu- 
tion. Allowance must be made for 
that characteristic part of Indian 
ethics which has grown out of his 
situation, and which is consecrated 
to his judgment by the immemorial 
usage of his ancestors. Whilst upon 
this ground also, we may notice one 
oversight common to all the great 
voyagers, Cook even, and those who 
have been the most judicious and 
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equitable in estimating uncivilized 
“igtare :—Theft, so generally practi- 
sed upon their European visitors 
by savages, these voyagers have 
all appraised scoor a to the tariff 
of our domestic morality. Now, it 
Ought to have been remembered 
that, every tribe of savages viewin, 
itself as an independent nation, an 
in some respects justly so,—it will 
follow that every case of intercourse 
between themselves and the Euro- 
pean tribe who visit them in ships, 
rises to the dignity of an international 
act; and whatsoever rules apply to 
their intercourse with any other in- 
dependent tribe, must in their minds 
be applicable to the case between 
themselves and the nautical visitors. 
It cannot be doubted, then, that sava- 

es have often viewed themselves as 
in a belligerent state with their visit- 
ors, only not openly proclaimed, but 
conducted by mutual stratagem. 
Whatever rights are supposed to be 
conferred by such a state, doubtless 
they claim tacitly, and imagine to be 
tacitly understood ; and amongst the 
rights of war, on its most honourable 
footing in the savage estimate of ho- 
nour, stratagem (as we have obser- 
ved above) holds a foremost rank. 
But, if this were otherwise, and sup- 
posing even that acts of theft, under 
the circumstances stated, were held 
to be criminal, still it should not have 
been overlooked that the criminality 
will not take that ignominious shape 
with which it is invested by our code 
of petty police, but will rise (as we 
have said) to the dignity of an inter- 
national act of spoliation. Hence, 
the explanation of a fact which has 
raised much astonishment, that even 
chieftains, otherwise of elevated and 
noble sentiments, should sometimes 
in the Pacific Islands have been found 
capable of abetting acts of petty theft 
(as they would seem to us) by con- 
nivance, or even by direct personal 
participation. 

This translation into.a higher and 
more dignified jurisdiction of all acts 
of intercourse between themselves 
and their European visitors, agree- 
ably to which they are universally 
raised from a municipal to an inter- 
national rank, is in itself very natu- 
ral; and, amongst other effects natu- 
rally derived from it, which has been 

ually overlooked, we may reckon 
this—that what would have seemed 
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to us mere pers6nal or individual 
wrongs, have been treasured up in 
the recollections of Indian tribes, and 
traditionally propagated to remote 
generations, as wrongs between na- 
tion and nation, and devolving there- 
fore upon the whole tribe a sacred 
duty of revenge, subsisting even after 
the injured individual or his family 
might long have passed away. Some- 
times, therefore, it will doubtless 
have happened, that ferocious out- 
rages upon unoffending white men, 
which have appeared to us demoniac- 
ally wanton and capricious, are re- 
ferred back by Indian consciences to 
some yet unavenged case of Euro- 
pean outrage, traditionally sent down 
perhaps from some past generation. 
With such bloody recollections, 
therefore, attached to such stern 
duties of retribution, and these con- 
tinually refreshed by new violences 
and wrenay. multiplied in every di- 
rection as European colonization con- 
tinued to advance and to molest them, 
it cannot be wondered that the Beo- 
thics should have retired into the 
thickest cloisters of what they view- 
ed as their own forests, and should 
have signalized their occasional emer- 
sions fie to speak) into the light of 
the sea-coast by sanguinary memo- 
rials of their wrath—doubtless meant 
by them as speaking and lively pro- 
testations against that unmerited per- 
secution which had dogged them 
for centuries, which ha ‘abowwr yd 
chased them in like wild beasts to 
their Jairs, and had placed their 
“free unhoused condition” within 
the circumscription of so many foxes’ 
covers, In this spirit we must in- 
terpret their else diabolical conduct, 
about the year 1750, when an ef- 
fort was made on the part of govern- 
ment to draw them out to an amica- 
ble intercourse, Connecting, as they 
must have done, the outrages of many 
enerations, and the private marau- 
ers who had committed them, with 
one general system of white men in 
league against red men,—it was na- 
tural that they should view such ef- 
forts as belonging to the same chain 
of purposes acting by a change in the 
means. Treachery such efforts must 
have seemed to them, immediate or 
final; and by treachery they thought 
themselves entitled to countermine 
treachery. In pursuance of the gover- 
nor’s plans, “ one Scott, a shipmaster, 
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appeared, and halted near the place. 
Scott proceeded unarmed to them, 
contrary to the advice of his people; 
shook hands with them, and mixed 
among yah An old man, who 
pretended friendship, put his arms 
round Scott’s neck, when another 
immediately stabbed him in the back. 
The horrible yell, or war-whoop, im- 
mediately resounded; a shower of 
arrows fell upon the English, which 
killed five of them; and the rest 
fled to their vessel, ing off one 
of those who had been killed—with 
several arrows sticking in his body.” 

This bloody answer to the gover- 
nor’s vem overtures, in which, 
undoubtedly, the Indians conceived 
themselves to have revenged ancient 
treasons,and tohave forestalled others 
in reversion, again closed the gates 
upon all prospect of accommodation. 

wo generations of fresh atrocities 
succeeded half a century of dark- 
ness and of guilt, during which the 
Beothics continued (in Mr M‘Gre- 

or’s words ) “ to be hunted and shot 
Hike foxes, by the northern furriers 
and fishermen.” But who, meantime, 
was governor? Was it possible, the 
reader will ask indignantly, that a 
British governor should look pas- 
siyely upon such enormities? We 
may be sure that the very feeblest of 
our governors would not. Duff, Mon- 
tague, and other governors, did their 
utmost to protect the poor Indians. 
But their utmost was confined to 
proclamations. And those, under the 
circumstances of the colony—a slen- 
der population, and scarcely the ru- 
diments of a police, were a mere 
willow sceptre of authority against 


the licentious appetites for blood of 
monsters, who had been swept out 
of the very kennels of great Euro- 


of the Red Indians,” says Mr M‘Gre- 
gor, “appeared to afford them as 
much sport as hunting beavers.” 
In, this hideous condition of tri- 
umphant wrong, and of extermina- 
tion, gradually eating its way into the 
heart of the once numerous nation, 
matters continued for the next fifty 
and odd years. But early in the pre- 
sent century, accident seemed to of- 
fer an opening for another attempt at 
conciliation. Lord Gambier had offer- 
ed a reward for the capture of a na- 
tive. Stimulated by this, in 1803, one 
Cull, a fisherman, surprised a Beo- 
thic woman, “ whilst paddling her 
canoe towards a small island in quest 
of birds’ eggs.” This woman was 
taken to St John’s, and kindly treat- 
ed by the governor. She was ad- 
vanced in years; and nothing is re- 
corded of” her habits or feelings, 
except that “she admired the epau- 
lets of the officers more than any 
thing she saw,” and that under every 
sort of temptation “ she would never 
let her fur dress go out of her hands.” 
In pureance of the policy which 
had led to her capture, she was sent 
back, loaded with presents, “ to the 
woods whence she came.” She was 
placed under the guidance of Cull, 
the man who surprised her: and 
what became of her—has never been 
learned. Under these circumstances, 
it is not very wonderful* that Lieu- 
tenant Chapell, in his book upon 
these colonies, should have charg 
Cull with having murdered her. The 
amount of public belief on this sub- 
ject, however, is merely negative— 
viz. that in some way or other, spe 
never rejoined her tribe. And if she 
had, Mr Gregor is of opinion, that 
the jealousy of the Indians would 
have interfered with any good re- 





* Whether probable or not, however, it seems, that in certain latitudes, Lieute- 
nant Chapell would find this charge not particularly safe. Fora correspondent of 
Mr M‘Gregor’s, in answer to some enquiries of his about, this old woman, says—“ I 
take it for granted, that the old woman never joined her tribe, whatever became. of 
her: but if the man who charged Cull with her murder ever comes within the reach 
of Cull’s gun, [and along duck gun it is, that cost Li'7 at Fogo,} he is as dead as any 
of the Red Indians that Cull has often shot.” The mode of valuing the certainty of 


Lieutenant Chapell’s death does not seem particularly unfavourable to the probability 


of his assertion. 
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years after Government made an- 

r. In 1809, they sent a ship to 
Exploits’ Bay, under the command 
of a lieutenant; and, by way of re- 
medying the defect which was ap- 

ended in all means of oral com- 
munication, this officer carried with 
him a sort of beth” fay painting— 
“representing the officers of the royal 
navy shaking hands with an Ind 
chief; a party of sailors ir par- 
cels of goods at his feet; Indians— 
men and women—presenting furs to 
the officers; an European and Indian 
mother looking at their respective 
children of the same age, and a sail- 
or courting an Indian girl.” All this 
labour of preparation, however, was 
rendered abortive; for the expedi- 
tion did not so much as meet with 
any members of the tribe. 

n this one respect, the next mis- 
sion, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Buchan,in aschooner of his Majesty’s, 
had better success. In other points 
it was more tragically unfortunate. 
In 1805-6, Lieutenant Buchan ef- 
fected an interview with the natives; 
and persuaded two of them to return 
with him to a depot of baggage in his 
rear, where his presents were laid 
up: ‘not, however, without leavin 
amongst the Indians, two marines o 
his own party as hostages for their 
friends. Why—is not stated, (but it 
must be presumed that Lieutenant 
Buchan had a strong justification to 

lead,) the time fixed by that officer 
or his return was not punctually 
kept. The consequences were fatal: 
instructed by endless experience to 
be ve Tg the Beothics looked 
upon this delay a8 tréachery, and 
actually “ tore the heads of the ma- 
rines from theif bodies,” On Lieu- 
tenantBuchan’s return to the ground, 
the hostages escaped to the woods, 
so that even the single benefit was 
thus_lost, which might have been 
reaped, from contrasting our treat- 
ment of prisoners, after recent pro- 
vocation, with their own. He soon 
after found the bodies of the marines, 
the Indians “ having run off with the 
heads.” 

No further communication was 
opened with this extraordinary tribe 
until the winter of 1819, when a 
party of furriers met a Beothic 
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woman and two men. The woman 
they took prisoner: “but her hus- 
band, who became desperate, and de- 
termined to rescue her single-hand- 
ed, was most cruelly shot by the 
brutal party! He was a most noble- 
looking man, about six feet high,” 
The other man was also shot. But 
the woman, whom they called Mary 
March, from the month in which this 
tragedy was acted, was carried to St 
John’s, and, in the following winter, 
sent back to the parts frequented by 
her tribe, under the care of Captain 
Buchan. She died on board his ves- 
sel; but he carried her body to a 
place within the haunts of her coun- 
trymen, and there left it in a coffin. 
It has since appeared that the natives 
observed these motions of Captain 
Buchan’s; and that, having taken 
away the body of Mary March, they 
laid it by the side of her husband. 

In the winter of 1823 occurred 
the last communication that has been 
had with this people; and very pro- 
bably the last that ever will be had. 
Three women, at that period, gave 
themselves up in a starving condi- 
tion to a party of furriers: one of 
these died of consumption, in a hos- 
pital at St John’s, a year or two ago. 
A few days before, and in the same 
neighbourhood, “ two English fur- 
riers shot a man and woman of the 
tribe, who were approaching them, 
apparently in the act of soliciting 
food. The man was first killed: 
and the woman, in despair, remained 
calmly to be fired at, when she was 
also shot through the back and chest, 
and immediately expired.” Theac- 
count of this affair, which there is 
now reason to think exterminated the 
last remnants of this ancient nation, 
was communicated to Mr M‘Gregor’s 
informant, by the very hell-hound 
who committed the murders. 

Some years after this a society was 
formed at St John’s, ating itself the 
Beothic Institution, with the general 
purpose of investigating the antiqui- 
ties of this people, and the more im- 
mediate one of opening an inter- 
course with any of their number who 
might yet survive. In autumn of 


1827, a Mr Cormack conducted an 
expedition into their country, with 
the view of pushing all the objects 
for which the institution had been 
formed. In this search for antiqui- 
ties, he was not altogether unsuc- 
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cessful; but, as to the people them- 
selves, he could find none :—* My 
party,” says he, “had been so exci- 
ted, so sanguine, and so determined, 
to obtain an interview of some kind 
with these people, that on discover- 
ing from appearances every where 
around us—that the Red Indians, 
the terror of the Europeans, as well 
as of the other Indian inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, no longer existed, 
the spirits of one and all of us were 
very deeply affeeted.” A line of 
country, forty miles at least in ex- 
tent, was found occupied with the 
fences prepared by the Beothics, for 
stopping the deer in their periodical 
migrations from different regions of 
the island: no better proof could be 
given of their demand for food, and 
consequently of their great numbers, 
even in very recent times, But at this 
period, the whole of these vast pre- 

arations were neglected and decay- 
ng: the deer passed unmolested : 
the wigwams were, without one ex- 
ception, deserted: the entire terri- 
tory, within a ring of 220 miles, was 
silent, and without a smoke: and Mr 
Cormack closed his labours with the 
conviction, that, if any solitary indi- 
viduals of this once powerful nation 
have succeeded in escaping from the 
merciless extermination of the whites, 
they must exist in the most hidden 
and wild places, among deep ravines, 
or in dark inaccessible solitudes, de- 
termined never to appear again in 
the pens of Europeans, 

There have been, doubtless, othe: 
Indian nations consumed, like these, 
by the continued violence of Euro- 
pean encroachers, but rarely, we ima- 
gine, under circumstances of the 
same interest. The Beothies were 
so peculiar a race, and persecuted so 
equally by Indians and by the Euro- 
pean settlers, that some pees 
(amongst whom is Mr Pinkerten) 
believe them to have been descend- 
ants of Norwegians, and in no re- 
spect connected with the Indian 
blood. Even Robertson supposes 
the Norwegians to have settled colo- 
nies in Newfoundland; and the 


‘ winland, mentioned in. the early 
records of Tceland, is by some ima- 
pre to have lain either here or in 

abrador. Mr M‘Gregor rejects the 
notion of a European origin altoge- 
ther, and we think rightly. Christi- 
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anity could not so utterly have peé- 
rished amongst them in the course of 
a few centuries, And we may add, 
that all the features of their moral 
character were eminently Indian— 
their hanghiiness, Spartan endurance 
of suffering in extremity, their ob- 
stinacy in rejecting all terms of ac- 
commodation from their persecutors, 
and the unbending heroism with 
which, to the very last, they retreat- 
ed from the mercy of those whom 
they regarded as the foulest of op- 
pressors, For three centuries, they 
carried on the contest: they suffer- 
ed themselves at the last to be wo 
down by mere famine, to the wrecl 
of perhaps a single family ; and even 
of that wreck only three females, en- 
feebled by disease, surrendered to the 
enemy. Few chapters in the history 
of man illustrate more powerfull 
the grandeur of fortitude ; and n 
cases of national ruin and extinction 
are better entitled to our admirin, 
sympathy, We are grateful to Mr 
M‘Gregor for having brought toge- 
ther the details of so profound a tra- 

edy, from the records of authentic 
Rietory 1 and the more so, as they run 
a risk of soon perishing in a colony 
which can haye so little leisure for 
literary tasks. 

In Newfoundland there is now a 
sufficient and a growing attention 
paid to agriculture. That is well for 
the colonists, and will prove the best 
course for ensuring to them a per- 
manent prosperity. But our own 
interests are chiefly connected with 
the fisheries of that region. ese 
are luminously traced through their 

ast history, in the work before us. 

his review naturally points our at- 
tention with peculiar energy to the 
present condition of eur own infer- 
est, in possessions which are almost 
essential to our nayal greatness. 
Mr M‘Gregor is justly severe in cri- 
ticising the policy of our statesmen 
on this com ing subject. The 
treaty of Utrecht has been a standing 
theme of abuse for upwards of a cen- 
tury j Fatty from their concern in 
that treaty it is that Babaghs ase and 
Oxford.have suffered in history, as 
dead to the calls of patriotism, Yet 
this treaty, bad as it may have been 
in some other respects, guarded our 
interests by wise stipulations in the 
Newfoundland fisheries. De Witt, 
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whose ‘anxious jealousy had been di- 
reéted to the grounds of our, naval 
atness, ascribed it chiefly to “ the 
Sesovery of the inexpressibly rich 
fishing bank of Newfoundland :” and 
the authority of De Witt was still 
eat in the early years of Boling- 
froke. It was the capture of Louis- 
burg, however, in 1745, which ave 
the greatest shock to the French in- 
fluence in that region. The peace of 
1748, it is true, again sacrificed our 
American interest to that in the East 
Indies: for Cape Breton was resto- 
red to France, by way of equivalent 
for Madras, which she had recentl 
conquered. However, the splendid, 
though brief career of Wolfe, availed 
to re-establish our American empire 
on a basis more extended than ever. 
In 1759, the French power in this 
‘quarter was destroyed in the amplest 
manner, by the reduction of Cape 
Breton and Canada: with sufficient 
firmness in the diplomatic policy 
which followed, it was then destroy- 
ed for ever. 
It is notorious, however, that too 
often what we have gained by the 
sword, we lose by our diplomacy. 


The treaty of Fontainbleau, in 1762, 
conceded to France some restricted 
rights of fishing on these coasts, and 
above all, under the mask of pro- 
viding a shelter for the French fisher- 
men, it gave up the islands of St 


Pierre and Riquelon. Now, it has 
been often enough asserted, that 
these islands are incapable of being 
fortified ; and that pretence was set 
up in Parliament, by way of apology 
for this article of the treaty. But 
certainly, had that been so, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why France 
should have entered into express 
covenants, “ not to fortify the said 
slands.” [4th Art. Treat. Fontainb.] 
We suspected how the matter stood : 
and we now find, from Mr M‘Gre- 
gor, that “ both these islands are in 
an eminent degree, not only capable 
of being made impregnable, but that 
their situation alone would command 
the entrance to the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, if put into such a state of 
-ostrength as it is in the power of 
France to put them.” ’ 
-.. These islands, however, were lost 
to France by the first war of the Re- 
' volution:. ‘The peace of Amiens, as 
we might be sure, restored them 
both; and again, as we might be 


equally sure, the next war transfer. 
red them to Great Britain. ‘And, 
finally, in the treaties which followed 
the fall of Napoleon, not contentin 

ourselves with restoring for the third 
time these most important islands, 
we have solemnly created in favour 
of France various privileges of fish- 
ing, which were as ruinous for us to 
grant, as they were unreasonable for 

er to claim. 

With how true and long-sighted 
a policy France has cultivated her 
fishing interest, obstinately insistin 
in peace upon all, or more than afl 
that she had lost in war, may be 
judged from this statement of Mr 
M‘Gregor’s :—Evenso early as 1745, 
one year’s fishing in the North Ame- 
rican seas was valued at L.982,000. 
But this was looked toas a mere col- 
lateral trifle. The direct and par- 
amount purpose, which France pur- 
sued in this policy, was the support 
and aggrandisement of her martial 
navy. This purpose she secured, by 
a domestic provision, which exacted 
for the crews of all vessels fitted out 
for the fisheries, one-third, or at the 
least one-fourth of green men, that is, 
men who had never before been at 
sea. The result of this one regula- 
tion was—that annually she threw 
from four to six thousand recruits 
into her maritime service. 

What is the consequence? In 
1829, France employed trom 250 to 
300 vessels on the coasts of British 
America, and 25,000 fishermen. 
And the more effectually to drive 
these men, when trained, into her 
domestic navy, she binds them all 
by treaty not to become residents. 
Nay, so keen and unsleeping is her 
vigilance in this direction, “ that 
strict naval discipline,” (as we 
learn from Mr M‘Gregor,) “ is not 
lost sight of on board of the fishing- 
vessels.” So that, by this egregious 
oversight of our British statesmen, 
France has been enabled to create 
the most perfect apprenticeship in 
the world for a vast and permanent 
body of sailors, and in a quarter so 
remote from Europe, as hardly to 
attract attention. 

With an evil of this magnitude be- 
fore us, it becomes by comparison 
almost a trifle to mention, that the 
island of St Pierre, where the French 
governor resides, is made a depdt for 
French manufactures, which are af- 
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terwards smuggled into our colonies; 
that, simply as regards the commer- 
cial value of the fisheries, the French, 
by means of cheaper outfitsandlower 
wages of labour, enjoy a preference 
in “ the markets of the world,” as 
well as in their own market at home; 
and, finally, that, having obtained in 
those parts ceded to them, on the 
coasts of Newfoundland, nothing less 
than “ half the shores of the island,” 
and “the best fishing grounds,” they 
have thus secured the further advan- 
tage of having actually expelled our 
own fishermen, and driven them from 
two to four hundred miles further 
north, where, again, they are met by 
other competitors. 

And who are these? The Ame- 
ricans of the United States. And 
whence comes their right to intrude 
upon our fishing stations? Simply 
from our own concessions. By a 
convention with this country, con- 
cluded in 1818, the United States 
have obtained a modified privilege of 
fishing in these latitudes ; this pri- 
vilege they have greatly abused, not 
only by too nek a construction of 
the terms allowed, but by the most 
tyrannical usurpations of powers, 
which no construction, however par- 
tial, could justify, and neither side 
could have contemplated. Acting 
much more in concert than our own 
people, the Americans frequently 
occupy the whole of the best fishing 
banks, to the exclusion of our fisher- 
men; they fish by means of seines, 
which they spread across the best 

aces along the shores, and thus 
intercept all chances of success for 
the British fisherman; they have 
even presumed to anchor opposite 
to a British settlement, to cut the 
salmon-net of the inhabitants, to set 
their own in its stead, and, finally, 
have threatened to shoot any one 
who aneaechend it. Nay, as the cli- 
max of their outrages, Mr M‘Gregor 
assures us, that they have driven by 
force our vessels and boats from 
their stations—have torn down the 
British flag in the harbours, and 
hoisted in its place that of the United 

States. 

The other consequences are pret- 
ty much the same as those which 
have followed the French encroach- 
ments. The Americans annually em- 
ploy from fifteen hundred’ to two 


. thousand schooners, of 90 to 130 














tons, with crews amounting to thirt)/ 
thousand men,-' As to the quantity 
of produce, it may be conjectured 
from this—Their export. of cod-fish 
alone averages 400,000 quintals, an- 
nually, which is: about half the quan- 
tity exported by the British from 
Newfoundland and Labrador; and 
their home consumption is equal.to 
three times as much more. 

These are the consequences which 
indirectly and remotely affect. our 
own interests, by rapidly promoting 
the commercial and political ,im- 
portance of those who are always 
our rivals, and too often our enemies. 
Meantime, the direct and immediate 
consequences to ourselves, has been 
the depreciation of fish in the foreign 
markets, a ruinous reduction in the 
demand for fish oil, and the almost 
total destruction of our great nur- 
sery for seamen. With respect to 
this Jast evil, Mr M‘Gregor tells _us, 
that the fishermen, particularly in 
Newfoundland, now confine them- 
selves to a shore or boat-fishing ; 
and, from the circumstances. under 
which that is pursued, it seems that 
it furnishes no regular school for 
training sailors. British interests 
have in general been confided too 
exclusively to the support of the 
sword; but we believe that no. in- 
stance can be produced in. which 
they have been—neglected, we 'can- 
notsay—but systematically sacrificed 
in an equal degree by our diplomacy. 
For it must not be forgotten that this 
very Newfoundland, thus wantonly 
trifled away in recent times, was 
“ for at least two centuries and a 
half after its discovery by Cabot \in 
1479, of more mighty importance to 
Great Britain than any other colony ;” 
and Mr M‘Gr justly doubts 
whether “ the British Empire couid 
have risen to its great and superior 
rank among the nations of the earth, 
if any other power had held the pee 
session of Newfoundland ; its fishing 
having ever 'since its commencement 
furnished’ our navy ‘with a great 
proportion of its hardy and brave 
sailors.” 

Prince Edward Island and Cape 
Breton occupy the two next books. 
Neither of thesé islands can pretend 
to auy: Considerable rank amongst 


‘our American possessions.“ Yetthis 
is not ‘so ‘much from any) want of 
natural resources that can be charged 
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upon bither of them, as from the ex- 
ary neglect which they have 
experienced from government. It is 
true, that private enterprise has done 
something within the last thirty years 
to remedy this neglect. All the world 
remembers the late Lord Selkirk’s 
intelligent plan of colonization in 
Prince Edward Island; and a good 
deal has been done for Cape Breton 
by English settlements since the 
ose Of the American revolutionary 
war. Yet, when the French essed 
this island, the inhabitants employed 
upon the fisheries near 600 vessels, 
‘éxclusive of boats, and from twenty- 
seven to twenty-eight thousand sea- 
men; and the French Ministry con- 
sidered this fishery “a more valuable 
source of wealth and power to France 
than the possession of the mines of 
Mexico and Peru.” Indeed Loeuis- 
burg, the old French capital of the 
island of CapeBreton, and at that time 
the capital of all the French posses- 
sions, of itself sufficiently indicates 
the importance of this settlement. 
The inhabitants were 5000, without 
reckoning the garrison; and the re- 
duction of the place by General Am- 
herst, in 1758, required a powerful ar- 
mament of twenty-three ships of the 
line, —— frigates, 157 sloops of 
war transports, together with a 
land force of 16,000 men. For more 
than twenty years, however, after this 
évent, the island was abandoned to 
afew fishermen, whose existence was 
scarcely known. At this time the 
colony, if such it could be called, 
was treated as an appendage of Nova 
Scotia. After the American war, it 
is true, promises appeared of a better 
system. A new capital, named Sid- 
ney, was founded by the first go- 
vernor, Louisburg having been rased 
to the ground; and the colony of 
Cape Breton was then gratified by a 
distinct and independent govern- 
ment. This gleam of prosperity, how- 
ever, appears to have been transitory; 
the succeeding governors did little 
to promote the welfare of the island ; 
since 1820 it has been re-an- 
nexed, as a dependency, to the go- 
vernment of Nova Scotia. 

We are not without hopes that the 
present work will once more call the 
attention of government to a _posses- 
sion with such extended capacities, 
both for internal improvement, and 
for external aid to the whole system 
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of colonies amongst: which it: fs 
laced. The abundant fisheries on 
its coasts, its numerous harbours, its 
at plenty of wood for ship-build- 

ng, a soil sufficiently fertile, and 
excellent land for ing; are alone 
ample elements of a vast>internal 
developement which waits only for 
a sufficient population; and that 
ought long since to have been fur- 
nished from our own shores. \ But 
beyond all other constituents of a 
flourishing colony, Cape Breton has 
that of coal mines, which must 
sooner or later raise it to a first-rate 
importance. This fact we have first 
learned from the work before us, 
And really, when we lay all these 
considerations together, we cannot 
but agree with Mr M‘Gregor, that it 
is “ difficult to account for this colony 
having been so long neglected, while 
the attention of government has 
been directed to the colonization of 
countries so distant as the Cape of 
Good Hope and Van Dieman’s Land.” 
The only solution of this difficulty 
is to be found, as he suggests, in the 
— ignorance of the advantages 
eld out by this colony~—an ignorance 
common to government and to all 
those who are speculating on emi- 
gration. Hence we shall not be sur- 
prised, if Mr M‘Gregor should him- 
self prove the greatest of all bene- 
factors to Cape Breton, by causing 
the current of emigration to turn for 
a time into that direction. Certain 
it is that not one of our colonies is 
so much coveted by the United 
States; and if they should once ob- 
tain possession of it, there is every 
reason to believe with Mr M‘Gregor, 
that, as a position for commanding 
the surrounding seas and coasts, it 
would protect the nursery for their 
navy until it would have “ sufficient 
strength to cope with any power in 
Europe, not even excepting Eng- 
land.” Thus it will be seen that we 
have graver reasons for attending to 
the condition of Cape Breton, than 
merely those which respect the in- 
terests of our emigrants. Yet it is 
certain that the same measure would 
rovide for all these objects at once. 
et government select a proper body 
of emigrants; grant them suitable 
encouragements; and have them 
trained, according to Mr M‘Gregor’s 
suggestion, as a militia ;—in’ that 
case the internal prosperity of this 
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valuable island, and its defence 
against the Americans, would be se- 
cured at one blow, and with an ex- 
pense in the utmost insignifi- 
cant by comparison with the great 
ends — ~ 
At present it is probable enough 
that the whole sttiation of the go- 
vernment at home, which is disposa- 
ble in this direction, settles upon the 
two principal colonies of Nova Scotia 
and Yet even these suffer 
in some a from neglect. —_ 
apparently this n t has pursu 
them from the ~~ = Parl Nova 
Scotia, which had been one of the ear- 
liest British acquisitions in right of 
Cabot’s discovery on behalf of Henry 
VIL, for along period was carelessly 
resigned to the French. That active 
nation zealously profited by our tor- 
por ;* but misfortunes blighted their 
efforts, after a brief prosperity of 
eight or ten years. This e 
was foliowed by various changes of 
fortune, alternately establishing the 
French and British sovereignty, until 
in 1713 the Treaty of Utreché finally 
secured this colony to the British 
crown. in that allegiance it has ever 
since continued; and, according to 
Mr M‘Gregor, no colony is less likely 
to threw it off. So leng, however, 
as the French were in possession of 
Prince Edward Island, (then called 
St John’s,) of e Breton, and the 
Canadas, this colony was never at 
ease from French intri 3 nor was 
it until Wolfe’s expedition to Quebec 
that a perfect state of security was 
established. Up te that era, it is no- 
torious that the British settlers were 
frequently scalped by Indian tribes, 
insti and bribed by Frances an 
atrocity which has stamped the me- 
mory of the French governors in 
that age with everlasting imfamy. At 
present this colony possesses all the 
civil establishments which are essen- 
tial to its own welfare, and suitable 
to its comexion with so great a 
mother country. Halifax, the capital, 
has a population of sixteen thousand 
people, the best harbour im North 
America, and the most respectable 
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dockyard out of England,. Hitherto, 
realeavousfor hie Majesty's shippiog 
rendezvousfor sty’s shi 

in those seas, and the head-quarters 
of the troops in the Lower American 
provinces. Yet at this time it seems 
there is a ruinous job going on for 
transferring these establishments to 
the Bermurios, thet ia, from station 
with every natural advantage to one 

y is, wi 

a view to the blessing of cultivated 
society and of education, Nova Seo- 
tia stands at the head of our North 
American colonies. During the go 
vernment of Lord Dalhousie a col- 
lege was established, and endowed 
with funds to the amount of nearly 
ten thousand pounds, as a measure 
of relief to the class of students who 
decline subseribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles; students of the Church of 
England were already provided for 


icultural society. And, upon the 
whole there is perhaps no settlement 
in the world w: equal culture of 
mind is combined with the same sim- 
plicity of manners, ; 

Until the year 1785, the provinee 
of New Brunswick formed a part of 
Nova Scotia; and we may properly 


M‘Greger supposes that it is 
of maintaining“ at least three mi 
of inhabitants ;” which single ‘state- 
ment is a sufficient indication of its 
importance. Yet with all these im- 
mense resources, it was not until #742 
that this country attracted any British 
settlers. In that year a few families 
made the first attempt at celoniza- 
tion. Their ings were great ; 
but still greater (if we may trust a 
Eredesictany én te enter prostass) 
icton, in the same province) 
were the sufferings of these whe fol- 
lowed im the spring of 1784. They 
were American loyalists, who were 
obliged to leave comfortable homes 
im the United ‘States after the clese 
of the war of independence. “Scarce- 





* There is a traly characteristic anecdote commected with ‘this French possession 
of Nova Scotia, (or Acadia, as % was then called.) ‘De Monts, who had a ‘commis- 
sion from Henri 1V. of France, constituting im governor of ‘this and other eoun- 
tries, under the general name-of New France, thought proper ‘to confiscate ‘the ‘pro- 
perty of one Rossignol ; but, en ‘the other hand, “by way of consoling the unhappy 
Frenchman for bis Joss, ‘he called 'a certain harbour, now known as Liverpool harbour, 


by the flattering name of Port Rossignol. 
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ly ,\had these firm friends of their 
country (meaning Great Britain) be- 
gun to construct their cabins, when 
they were surprised by the rigours 
of an untried climate; their habita- 
tions being enveloped in snow before 
they were tenantable. The climate 
at that period being far more severe 
than at present, they were frequently 
put to the greatest straits for food 
and clothing to preserve their exist- 
ence; afew roots were all that tender 
mothers could at times procure to 
allay the importunate calls of their 
children for food. Sir Guy Carleton 
had ordered them provisions for the 
first year at the expense of govern- 
ment; but food could scarcely be 
—— on any terms. Frequently 
ad these settlers to go from fifty to 
one hundred miles with handsleds or 
toboggans, through wild woods or on 
the ice, to procure a precarious sup- 
ply for their famishing families. Fre- 
quently in the piercing cold of win- 
ter, a part of the family had to remain 
up during the night to keep fire in 
their huts to prevent the other part 
from freezing. Some very destitute 
families made use of boards to supply 
the want of bedding; the father or 
some of the older children remaining 
up by turns, and warming two suita- 
ble pieces of boards which they ap- 
i alternately to the smaller chil- 
ren; with many similar expedients.” 
However, in spite of these hideous 
difficulties, already in 1785 a royal 
charter was. granted to New Bruns- 
wick, as a distinct province inde- 
ndent of Nova Scotia. Fredericton 
s now the seat of government; but 
the largest town is that of St John’s, 
which has a population of twelve 
thousand people. 

No town, however, is more heard of 
in this country, on account of its im- 
mense timber trade, than that of Mira- 
michi. We mention it hereas connect- 
ed with one of those tremendous fires 
which sometimes arise in the Ameri- 
can forests, and spread havoc by 
circles of longitude and latitude. In 
the autumn of 1825, such a calamity 
occurred on the river Miramichi, 
which extended 140 miles in length, 
and in some places 70 in br 
It is of little consequence that,no 
wind should be stirring at the time ; 
for, as Mr M‘Gregor observes, the 
mere rarefaction of the.air creates a 
wind, “ which increases till it blows 
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a perfeet hurricane.’’ Inthe present 
case, the woods, had been on. fire; for 
some days without creating any great 
alarm. But, “ on the 7th, of October, 
it came on to blow furiously. from. 
the westward; and the inhabitants 
along the banks of the river, were 
suddenly surprised by an extraordi- 
nary roaring in the woods, resemblin 
the crashing and detonation of loud 
and incessant thunder, while at the 
same instant the atmosphere became 
thickly darkened with smoke. They 
had scarcely time to ascertain the 
cause of this awful phenomenon, be- 
fore all the surrounding woods ap- 
peared in one vast blaze, the flames 
ascending from one to two hundred 
Seet above the tops of the loftiest trees; 
and the fire, rolling forward with in- 
conceivable celerity, presented the 
terribly sublime appearance of an 
impetuous flaming ocean.” Two 
towns, those of Douglas and New- 
castle, were in a blaze within the 
hour; and many of the inhabitants 
were unable to escape. Multitudes of 
men, on lumbering parties, perished 
in the forest; cattle were destroyed 
by wholesale; even birds, unless 
those of very strong wing, seldom 
escaped, so rapid was the progress 
of the flames. Nay, the very rivers 
were so much affected by the burn- 
ing masses projected into their 
waters, that in many cases large 
quantities of salmon and other fish 
were scattered upon their shores. 
Perhaps the plague of fire has never 
been exhibited, or will be, till the final 
destruction of this planet, on so magni- 
ficent a scale. Such disasters, how- 
ever, arerepaired in wonderfullyshort 
space of time; wooden cities being 
easily rebuilt in a country where tim- 
ber isaweed. Weed, however, as it 
is in a domestic sense, by means of 
exportation to English markets, tim- 
ber has turned out a more valuable 
possession to New Brunswick than 
diamond mines could possibly have 
royed to a country in her situation. 
Mr M‘Gregor gives us a very impres- 
sive picture of the mode in which tim- 
beriscut, hauled to the banks of rivers, 
and finally floated in the shape of 
rafts to Miramichi or other ports. The 
class of people engaged in these la- 
bours are called /umberers ; they live 
like Indians in the woods; and a life 
of greater hardship than theirs, or la- 
bours carriedon under circumstances 
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of more romantic peril and difficulty, 
we do not suppose to exist anywhere 
on this planet. 

Mr M'‘Gregor’s aecount of these 
people ‘has all the interest of a ro- 
mance with the truth of history. Yet 
they are cheerful ; and as passionately 
attached to their own mode of life, 
though entailing upon them a prema- 
ture old age, as the chamois-hun‘ers 
of the Alps. Danger, like the risk 
in gambling, comes at length to be 
loved for its own sake. 

It is urged, however, that this pur- 
suit has a tendency to demoralize 
the people engaged in it; and on that 
ground chiefly has been raised a pro- 
ject by our present Ministers for 
loading the colonial timber with an 
additional duty of ten shillings a-load, 
and at the same time reducing the 
duty on 9 timber by five. On 
this point, Mr M‘Gregor makes a 
powerful representation, on the one 
hand, of extravagant follies connect- 
ed with this new financial plan, 
and; on the other, of the benefits to 
this country from the timber trade 
as now conducted. The heads of his 
statement are these: First, it employs 
about three hundred thousand tons 
of British shipping, and sixteen thou- 
sand seamen. Secondly, it supplies 
to England annually about four hun- 
dred thousand loads of timber. 
Thirdly, it takes off, in payment for 
this, British manufactures to the va- 
lue, at first cost, of more than two 
millions sterling. Fourthly, the tim- 
ber ships having a home freight find 
it to be in their power to carry out 
emigrants at one half the fares which 
would otherwise be required. And 
accordingly in’ 1880 alone, out of 
forty thousand British settlers in 
North America, more than three- 
fourths were carried out at these re- 
duced rates by thetimber ships. With 
these and other facts before him, lu- 
minously stated in the present work, 
Lord Althorp must be a bold man 
indeed if he can seriously proceed 
with his financial changes, which will 
have the effect of destroying this im- 
portant branch of industry atone blow. 

Yet these interests, vast as they 
are, sink in importance by the side 
of those which are connected with 
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Canada; so much larger is the seale, 
and so much more: comprehensive; 
upon which these’ last are expand- 
ing. In 1763, about the time when 
our possession of Canada was finally 
secured by treaty, its total popula- 
lation was rated ‘at seventy thou- 
sand. It is now, according to Mr 
M‘Gregor, nine hundred thousand ; 
of which one-third belongs to the 
upper province, and the other two 
to the lower. The total militia of 
Canada consists of eighty-five thou- 
sand men. In 1880, the imports of 
Canada amounted to L.1,771,345; 
and the exports to nearly two mil- 
lions. Twenty years ago, all the 
vessels of every description which 
arrived in Canada, amounted to 341, 
registering about 52 thousand tons. 
At present, without enumerating 
coasters, or fishing-vessels, river or 
lake craft, Canada gives employ- 
ment to about one thousand ships, 
registering about 220,000 tons, and 
navigated by eleven thousand sea- 
men. These items in the account 
of its prosperity we mention as ex- 
pressing, in a shape easily under- 
stood, the amount of advance which 
she has made; and it must be recol- 
lected that this expansion is conti- 
hually going on. In reality, if Great 
Britain had no other possession than 
this in North America, she would 
have the basis of a great empire. 
The mere river St Lawrence is a 
sufficient exponent of the great des- 
tiny which the hand of nature has 
assigned to this region. Perhaps few 
readers are aware that the river St 
Lawrence is the greatest in the 
world. Mr M‘Gregor asserts this; 
and, considering the breadth of this 
river in connexion with its length, 
and the prodigious size of the lakes 
into which it continually opens, we 
believe that he is right.* At Cape 
Rosier, which is considered © its 
mouth, the St’ Lawrence is eighty 
miles broad ; and at Cape Chat, 100 
miles up the stream, it is still forty. 
Even at the point where its waters 
are perfectly unaffected by the sea, 
it is still twenty-two miles broad, 
and twelve fathoms (that is, 72 feet) 
deep. Nay,’ 100 miles below Que- 
bec, it is nearly 300 feet deep; for 





* Even the river of the Amazons appears, by Mr feb te measurement, to be 


inferior to the St Lawrence, as respects length ; and that it 


respects breadth, every body is aware, 


‘very much inferior, as 
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its depth increases upwards. Such 
a river was an appropriate basin for 
receiving the vast timber-ships called 
the Columbus and the Baron of Ren- 
frew—*“ those mammoth ships,” (as 
Mr M‘Gregor happily styles them,) 
“the largest masses, in one body, 
that human ingenuity, or daring en- 
terprise, ever contrived to float on 
the ocean.” Both, by the way, 
crossed the Atlantic; and both were 
lost. Of the Columbus we have the 
following account from Mr M‘Gre- 
gor:—* The length on deck was 
about 820 feet; breadth something 
more than 50; and the extreme 
depth of the body about 40 feet. 
There was then about 3000 tons put 
on board before launching. Every 
thing was on a gigantic scale. The 
Jaunch-ways were laid on solid ma- 
son-work, embedded in the rock. 
The chain and hemp-cables, capstan, 
bars, &c. exceeded the dimensions 
of common materials, in the same 
proportion as the Columbus did 
other ships. Yet this huge four- 
masted vessel was strongly framed, 
timbered, and planked, on the usual 
principles, and not put together like 
a raft, as many le imagined.” * 
One pledge for the future prospe- 
rity of Canada is found in her mine- 
ral wealth. Even petalite, the rarest 
of fossils,'is yielded by her soil, 
(near York ;) iron of the best quali- 
ty, co , lead, tin, plumbago, &c., 
and all the metals predominant in 
the useful arts, have been found al- 
ready; nor do we recollect a single 
mineral which is indispensable to 
manufacturing industry, except only 
coal, which has not been discovered 
in Canada. Salt and gypsum are 
now produced in abundance. Even 
coal would probably have been de- 
tected long ago, had the woods been 
less infinite. And, should it even 
happen that coal were never detect- 
ed, still the vast coal-fields in the 
neighbouring province of Nova Sco- 
tia (to say nothing of what might be 
had from New Brunswick, or Cape 
Breton, or Nova Scotia,) are known 
¥ a sufficient for the con 
all America, through very - 
riods of time. we a 
Meantime, as a place of residence 
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for those who seek quiet, and the en- 
joyments of social life, no one of our 
colonies seems equal in attractions 


to this magnificent region. . Proyj- 
-sions are cheap; though, it is true, 
that, in Quebec and Montreal,. the 
style of living, in other respects, is 
allowed to counteract that advan- 

The scenery, and the style of 
rural architecture adopted in the 
Canadian cottages, is such as pecu~ 
liarly to delight English eyes. And 
perhaps, in no part of the world is 
the style of manners so courteous 
and winning, as amongst the old in- 
digenous adian peasantry, de- 
scended from the origimal French 
settlers. On these points we can- 
not have more accurate information 
than that of Mr M‘Gregor. 


“ The houses of the Aabitans (i. e. the 
peasantry) are sometimes built of stone, 
but generally of wood, and only one story 
high. The walls outside are white- 
washed ; which imparts to them, parti- 
cularly in. summer, when almost every 
thing else is green, a most lively and 
clean-looking appearance. Some of the 
houses have verandas; and an orchard 
and garden is often attached. We can- 
net but be pleased and happy while tra- 
velling through them. They assuredly 
seem to be the very abodes of simplicity, 
virtue, and happiness. We pass along 
delighted through a beautiful rural coun- 
try, with elumps of wood interspersed, 
amidst cultivated farms, pastures, and 
herds ; decent parish churches, and neat 
white houses or cottages. The inhabit- 
ants are always not only civil, but polite 
and hospitable; and the absence of beg- 
gary, and of the squalid beings, whose 
misery harrows our feelings in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, is the best proof that they 
are in comfortable ¢ircumstances. Thefts 
are rare, and doors are as rarely locked. 
You never meet a Canadian, but he puts 
his hand to his hat, or bonnet rouge ; he 
is always ready. to inform you, or to re- 
ceive you into his house ; and, if you are 
hungry, the best he has is at your service. 
The manners of the women and children 
have nothing of the awkward bashfulness 
which prevails amongst the peasants of 
Scotland, nor the boorish rudeness of 
those of England. While we know that 
each may be equally correct in heart, yet 
we camnot help being pleased with the 
manners that smooth our journeys ; and 





* The reader must not suppose that three thousand tons was the complement of 
her leading. She ran out a mile by the impetus of her launch, and took in the rest 
of her cargo, which was far more, at the Falls of Montmorenci. 
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often have I compared the easy obliging 
manner of the Canadian habitans, with 


the rough * What d'ye want? of the 
English boor, or the wondering ‘ What's 
your wull? of the Scotch cetters. At 
the auberges or inns, many of which are 
post-houses, we find civility, ready at- 
tendance, and have seldom to complain of 
what we pay for. ‘The post-houses, which 
are established along the main roads, are 
regulated by an act ef the Provincial 
Parliament ; and the maitre de poste is 
obliged to keep a certain number of 
horses, caleches, and cabrioles, ready at 
all hours of the night or day for the ae- 
commedation of travellers. There is sel- 
dom any delay; fares are fixed by law ; 
there is nothing to pay the driver ; and a 
paper is given, stating the charge from 
stage te stage—which is, for a caleche or 
cabriole,-(in which two can travel,) fif- 
teen pence per league.—The priest’s 
house is always close to the church ; and 
you never see him except in his sacer- 
dotal robe. Enter his house, and you 
are welcome ; nor will he let you depart 
hungry.” 

“ A Sabbath morning in the Scotch 
parishes, most remote from the towns, 
bears the nearest resemblance to a Sunday 
before mass in Cavada. But the evenings 
of Sunday are far more cheerfully spent 
than in Scotland, The people of the pa- 
rish often meet in small groups, or at 
each other’s houses, fer the sake of talk- 
ing; and on these occasions they some- 
times indulge in dancing.” 

And, on the whole, Mr M‘Gregor 
concludes, that 

* If we look for a more correct or mo- 
ral people than the Canadian habitans, we 
may search in vain.” 

Such is the picture of rural life. 
On the other hand, if a man seeks 
for the pleasures peculiar to towns, 
Quebec offers more attractions, and 
of a more varied kind, than most 
cities in Euro Here are monas- 
teries* of ancient foundation, diffu- 
sing solemnity and the tranquil peace 
of religion upon a place, else so tu- 
multuous with the stir and enter- 
prise of a capital, and through the 
temperament of its native popula- 
tion. Here are prospects the most 
“< and magnificent in the world ; 
in Mr M‘Gregor’s opinion, much 
transcending those from Edinburgh 
or Stirling castles.. Above all, this 


is the capital where winter puts on 
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its . gayest apparel. In a cold climate, 
it should always be remembered that 
extremity of cold is a great advan- 
tage; because, under the circum. 
stances which that produces, all the 
out-door pleasures take a tone more 
emphatically characteristic of a high 
latitude ; and because home is thus 
trebly endeared. Winter at Quebec 
is much severer than at Montreal; 
and, in that proportion, every true 
connoisseur in luxury would pro- 
nounce a Quebec Christmas happier 
than one at Montreal. We may add 
as one of the agrémens of Canada, if 
the visitor should choose to seek it, 
the seciety of the old Canadian no- 
blesse,(or, properly speaking, gentry.) 
“ These noblesse,” says the earliest 
British governor of Canada, (Cm. 
Murray,) “ are seigneurs of the 
whole country; and, though not 
rich, are in a situation, in that plenti- 
ful part of the world, where money 
is scarce, and luxury still unknown, 
to support their dignity.” They have 
been too much neglected by the 
haughty English ; but hear what Mr 
M‘Gregor says of them :—* The 
Canadian gentry all over the 
vince, consisting chiefly of the old 
noblesse and gentry, or their de- 
scendants, retain the courteous urba- 
nity of the French school of the last 
century. They speak French as 

urely as it is spoken in Paris. 

any of them also s English 
fluently; and, although their politi- 
cal jealousies may be objected to, 
yet their society is pha. Bye 
and not sufficiently co by the 
pe ca Finally, there is a college 
and professors at Quebec; tw ; 
libraries; four newspapers, of which 
three twice-a-week ; banks; one or 
two good hotels ; and, in short, every 
possible accommodation that Euro- 
ropean habits of luxury can de- 
mand. 

With respect to the connexion of 
Canada with this country, that de- 
pends upon ourselves. Assuredly 
it is noways essential to Canada, 
which is now sufficiently developed 
to take upon herself her own defence, 
and her own burdens of every kind. 
Under? these circumstances, we cau- 
not but think with Mr M‘Gregor, that 

our Government at home have been 









* In one of these it is worth, mentioning, on the authority of Mr M‘Gregor, that the 
nuns have an undoubted secret for curing cancer, tai saw a 
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greatly injudicious in. the attempts 
to create splendid revenues for, the 
Church of England, where so very 
large an overbalance of the popula- 
tion is Catholic or Presbyterian. On 
this point it is possible that we are 
more impartial than Mr M‘Gregor, 
who, though liberal and tolerant in 
the. very highest degree, has pro- 
bably been bred up in sentiments of 
somewhat hostile feeling towards the 
English church. We, on the con- 
trary, profess the highest veneration 
for that great bulwark of Protestant- 
ism, and everlasting gratitude to her 
for the services she has rendered. 
But it would be a bad mode of testi- 
fying these feelings—to make her the 
object of perpetual murmuring, jea- 
lousy, and hatred, amongst a people 
who are under no absolute necessity 
(a fact of which they will continu- 
ally become more sensible) to endure 
her predominance. The Roman Ca- 
tholic church is in effect the ruling 
church in Canada; the parish priests 
of that church are very handsomely 
provided for, having severally, upon 
an average, L.300 a-year; and, con- 
_sidering that the whole of the origi- 
nal Canadian population, and a very 
large proportion of the Irish emi- 
grants, are passionately attached to 
this church, and personally to this 
priesthood, it is expecting too much 
of human forbearance, to require of 
the Provincial Parliaments that they 
should be continually taking mea- 
sures for securing ample revenues, 
and a civil precedency, to a church 
which in this region is militant at any 
rate, and which has been too gene- 
rally misrepresented to hope for any 
indirect opportunities of counteract- 
ing that elementary disadvantage, by 
conciliating to itself a body of disin- 
terested attachment. From the qua- 
lity of the immigration (to use that 
neologism) now setting in to Canada, 
there is no rational prospect for any 
alteration in this state of feeling fa- 
vourable to the Church of England. 
So far from that, the hostility which 
she already provokes will grow an- 
nually more embittered, as the num- 
ber increases of her Catholic ene- 
mies, and as their consciousness be- 
comes more distinct of the independ- 
ent power which they, possess. A 
church, or any institution whatever, 
which exists substantially upon suf- 
ferance, must moderate her tone, and 
cease to court opposition by a scale 
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of pretensions suitcd only to a con- 
dition of absolute supremacy. 

The same spirit of forbearance 
ought to govern us in all other acts 
of interference with the internal 
affairs of Canada. Where we can. 
not eventually command, we should 
be content to know our own situa- 
tion, and to act by the gentle mini- 
strations of parental influence ad- 
dressed to adult and independent 
children. The chief use to ourselves 
in future times of our North Ameri- 
can possessions will be this—that 
they will oppose a barrier on one 
side to the United States sufficient 
to break the unity of her efforts 
against our own maritime supremacy, 
and that, through the fisheries, by a 
more direct service, they will avail 
to keep up the succession of our in- 
comparable seamen. But-it is evi- 
dent that a policy of this nature, 
even more than a system of rigorous 
despotism supported by armies, de- 
mands an intimate acquaintance with 
the interests which we undertake to 
guide. A system, entirely our own, 
might be coherent in all its parts, 
though it were composed in Great 
Britain upon merely British prin- 
ciples, and with a mere British know- 
ledge of Canadian wants. But, if 
we consent to know our own place, 
and to interpose only the weight of 
paternal counsels and the benefit of 
our occasional aid, in that case, as 
mere co-operators, we must submit 
to study those interests minutely, in 
which we pretend to interfere, We 
have contrived to ruin -the West 
Indies by our factious theories: let 
us abstain from all similar attempts 
upon the Canadian prosperity; know- 
ing that in this case they will recoil 
upon ourselves. For the Canadians 
have a larger influence in their Pro- 
vincial Parliaments than we can over- 
balance; and under any settled con- 
viction that we are not consulting 
for them, but for ourselves, they will 
have a sufficient motive for throwing 
off the allegiance which at present 
they are content to maintain. 

With purposes so important, and 
a duty so paramount, calling upon 
us to acquire a.comprehensive know- 
ledge of these American colonies, we 
have national reasons to be thankful 
to Mr M‘Gregor for the immense 
labour with which he has brought 
together the materials requisite 
for placing our public counsels in 
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this great chapter of policy upon a and go between China and Britain 
sound basis.. The government at in about two months.” 
home, and their representatives in These are magnificent prospects, 
the colonies, are under the greatest but not more so than we have reason 
obligations to him; and, next after to think warranted by the mere sta- 
them, all those who are now specu- tistics of the case. The route of a 
lating on emigration. There is a prodigious commerce will be across 
separate chapter of valuable advice these regions. They will soon be 
to this class: but in fact every page inundated by a vast population. 
of both volumes may be considered Christian temples, cottages rich in 
as specially addressed to them, since comfort, and the best gifts of civilisa- 
the innumerable details which are tion, colonies rising rapidly into cen- 
collected! upon every new settle- tres of knowledge and power ; these 
ment, its situation, advantages, diffi- elements of a potent national con- 
culties, wants, and ultimate pros- federation, will speedily rise to dis- 

ects, compose a vast thesaurus of possess the roving deer of their pas- 
information far more accurate and tures and the wolf of his den. Risin 
comprehensive than any which an under the auspices, and forwarde 
emigrant could ever hope to gather by the assistance of Great Britain, 
for himself by many years of per- composed also in a very large pro- 
sonal trayel. Sitting by his own fire- on of a population originally 
side in England, he may now make British, they will inherit our lan- 
up his plans; he may assort the ma- guage, literature, and historical re- 
terials of the baggage which he may collections; under wise treatment 
find it prudent to carry with him; at this time, they will look with gra- 
he may, in short, make every pos- _ titude and veneration to the mother 
sible provision for his future comfort country ; and, from habits of ancient 
and prosperity, in a higher degree of intercourse,will continue to strength- 
pertpction than would formerly have en our foreign policy as allies, long 

een possible, until after along, pain- after that era when the maturity of 
ful, and very costly experiment on their own developement shall have 
the different modes of colonial life, silently dissolved their allegiance to 
conducted at his own peculiar risk. the British crown. 

Neverwas there atimewhencoun- These great prospects are not in 
sel and assistance of this quality every part dependent upon our jus- 
were so clamorously called for. Emi- tice and wisdom. In defiance of us, 
predion from this country is going on and all that our folly can accomplish, 

y gigantic strides; and in no very Canada, with the far-stretching coun- 
distant period the advanced posts of tries to the west, will eventually com- 
civilisation will have established a poseagreat empire. But we can do 
communication between the Gulf much at this crisis to forward that 
of StLawrence andthePacificOcean. consummation, and to found lasting 
Mr M‘Taggart,an engineer employed -remembrances favourable to our own 
on the canals of Canada, and there- foremost interests. And considering 
fore little liable to the reproach of — the critical moment at which the pre- 
countenancing visionary specula- sent work has come forth ; consider- 
tions, declares that “ steam-boats ing also the fulness and remarkable 
may go up from Quebec to Lake Su- accuracy of the information which it 
periorerethree yearsfromthistime;” offers to our governors at home, we 
whence they will pass “through the believe that few men in this genera- 
notch of the Rocky Mountains, and be tion will prove greater benefactors to 
locked down the Columbia to the ourvast establishment of North Ame- 
Pacific Ocean.” Thetown of Nootka, rican colonies than John M‘Gregor. 
on the Sound of that name, from And when it comes to be superan- 
mere advantages of situation, he be- uated, ‘as that can happen only 
lieves “is likely to be as large as through the rapid progress of the co- 
London; as the trade between itand lonies to which it relates, we are 
the Oriental world may become won- sure that no man will rejoice more 
derfully great in a short time. Then, in a depreciation of his labours so 

when the steam-packet line is: esta- produced, than the able and patriotic 
blished between Quebec and Lon- ‘autlior, © °°” 

don, as it soon will be, we may come er 








From the commencement of the 
French Revolution, the whole Ita- 
lian peninsula was in a state of dis- 
turbance. A lingering recollection 
of the glittering days of the free, 
fighting, weg and lavish re- 
publics of the Middle Ages, has al- 
ways prompted the Italian. He is, 
of all idlers, the most idle. No man 
living has a more habitual fondness 
for beginning the day without an ob- 
ject, and en ing it without a recol- 
lection. Sunshine and his cigar are 
his luxuries—macaroni is his main- 
tenance—time his enemy—love-ma- 
king his business—sonnetteering his 
talent—and sleep his resource against 
all the calamities of the four-and- 
twenty hours. 

That the peninsula inhabited by 
heroes of this calibre, should have 
been for the last thousand years a 
toy for the ambition, the avarice, or 
the tyranny of every power on its 
borders, is a mere natural conse- 
quence; that its people should be at 
once the most querulous of subjects, 
and the most submissive of slaves, is 
a principle; and, that the national 
soul should think itself made for the 
conquest of the earth, and yet be not 
large enough to keep the foot of every 
or any intruder from its own fireside, 
belongs to the plainest page of the 
great"chapter of truisms, 

Of all nations, Italy is the most 
contemptuous of foreigners. But its 
contempt for them varies by curious 
shades. By the Italian, the Spaniard 
is held as the most ludicrous of pe- 
dants—the Englishman as the most 
intolerable of boors—the Austrian as 
the most incapable of existing ani- 
mals, biped or quadruped; but the 
Frenchman brings down the wholeac- 
cumulation of scorn, and which whole 
is summed up in the phrase, —— 
master. To the sensitive, still-life 
Italian, the Frenchman’s catlike rest- 

lessness is a perpetual suffering; to 
his fine faculty for sounds, the French- 
man’s tongue utters nothing but dis- 
cords, less the human voice than the 
representative’ of a forest of mon- 
keys ; to his natural rich tide of lan- 
‘the Frenchman’s abrupt, epi- 

grammatic labour to shine, his — 

of smartnesses, and his shrugs, is un- 
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remitted torture. Yet to the French 
the Italians have always turned with 
a languishing look for liberty, which 
the French have always returned by 
promises, pillage, and the abandon. 
ment of every soul who was fool 
enough to trust them. The lighit- 
headed nation has always been out- 
witted, ewan and plundered by 
the light-heeled. 
In 1793, the old game which had 
suphers the world, and pilfered 
taly a hundred years before, was be- 
gun again. The gallant name of Re- 
—s covered, like charity, all sins. 
e Italian was superstitious beyond 
all living animals—the Frenchman 
had abolished even the fragment of 
belief that served for religion under 
the Bourbons; the Italian bowed 
down before a whole army of Virgins 
and Saints—the Frenchman had bro- 
ken up the Virgins for firewood, dug 
up the Saints for nitre, stript holy 
ears and noses, as countless as the 
sands of the sea, of their pearls and 
diamonds, and turned churches and 
cathedrals by the score into cavalry 
stables; the Italian honoured a nun, 


and worshipped a priest, and never — 


thought of the Pope without crossin 

himself—the Frenchman had route 

nuns by the hundred thousand out 
of their dormitories, harnessed the 
priests to their baggage-waggons, 
and made no secret of their con- 
sidering the Pope as a personage 
whom they would speedily visit at 
Rome for the purpose of bringing to 
Paris as a curiosity. Still the magic 
of liberty reconciled all the quarrels 
of the national characters. The 
name of Republic found an echo in 
every bosom of beggary, from Genoa 
to Venice; the Savoyard, whose dis- 
tinetion it was to brush chimneys 
and shoes through al! his generations 
—the Lombard, who, after the man- 
ner of his forefathers, was born to 
play the usurer on farthings, and 
raise an agio upon the rejected pan- 
taloons of mankind—the Piedmon- 
tese, the Man of the Milanese, whose 
thoughts were of oxen, and whose 
cerebellum was, beyond all question, 
but a more dexterous compound of 
butter and cheese—all were sud- 
denly enamoured of liberty, and all 
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exhibited the popular operation of 
the panacea in burning their land- 
lords’ mansions—refusing to pay 
rents, tithes, or taxes—in cheatin 

all who, would bear .to be ‘ch 5 


and in shooting those who remon- 
strated. ‘The whole country was in 
the most furious yet fantastic con- 
fusion, 

Among the crowd of landlords 
who were thus put in perplexity, 
was the Marquis Spinola, a descend- 
ant of the famous officer of Philip the 
Second, and, like him, a gallant sol- 
dier, without being, like him, a lover 
of blood, plunder, and persecution. 
Spinola was an Italian of three ge- 
nerations, a noble of quarterings 
enough for the Golden Hieece, and 
rich enough to have purchased the 
whole cabinet of Turin. But he hada 
treasure which he valued above the 
jewel-house of the Great Mogul, and 
which he was right in so valuing—a 
daughter fair, whom anancient Greek 
would have called Hebe, or Iole, if 
not Venus, but whom the archbishop 
of Spoleto had christened Melanie 
Isadora, the united names of her 
mother and her patronsaint. Shewas 
a Spanish beauty, lightened by an 
Italian birth; the fiery glance of 
the south, softened by Italian lan- 
guors; the highly pronounced ex- 
pression of Andalusia, touched with 
the delicious sensibility of Naples. 
But what is the use of attempting to 
describe beauty, or who has ever 
succeeded in the attempt? Is it not 
enough to say, that the Signora Me- 
lanie was lovely, and what can be 
said more? Or if the world will in- 
sist on having more, let it be satis- 
fied with knowing that her charms 
actually withheld a German arch- 
duke three successive evenings from 
the Loto table, stopped a French 
prince in the midst of a quadrille, 
and disturbed the sensibilities of a 
Spanish Infant, to.the extraordinary 
extent of his moving his royal lips 
to ask who she was? 

The Marquis Spinola had become 
a diplomatist when he had grown 
weary of leading the Piedmontese 
grenadiers, with all the honours of 
war, in their march from their bar- 
racks to the cathedral, and from theca- 
thedral to their barracks. He thought 
that at forty he had seen high masses 
enough, and became an ambassador. 
At the court of France he had at- 
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tended ten years of levees, until even 
in France weariness seized him, and 
he thought that a man and a noble 
might have something better to do, 
even in this worthless world, than 
eternally dr for court days, 
playing ecarte with superannuated 
Duchesses, and poring over the jour- 
nals to discover the secrets of the 
cabinet. He solicited his recall; but 
rejoiced as the Minister of Savoy was 
at the opportunity of patronage, so 
many were to be patronised, such a 
confiux of young Dukes, and old 
Field-Marshals, found in themselves 
the diplomatic faculties at the mo- 
ment, that to decide was impossible, 
without an insurrection of the whole 
bed-chamber. The gravest courts are 
sometimes absurd things, and the 
court of his Sardinian Majesty was 
not graver than the rest of the earth. 
During the decision, the Marquis was 
compelled to remain at his post. But 
the Parisians soon gave him subjects 
for his despatches, undecorated by 
the epigrams of the journals, or the 
whispers of the royal saloon. Blood, 
fury, and rebellion, were spreading 
their sullen wings over the gayest po- 
pulation of the gayest land under the 
moon. War was engendering in the 
streets against the throne; the coffee- 
houses were cabinet councils, and 
the harangues of the cobblers and 
craftsmen of the thousand dens and 
hovels of Paris, filled the trumpet 
with a breath that blew all nations 
into a flame. 

The Marquis Spinola had now no 
alternative but to withdraw without 
even making his bow to the Conven- 
tion, or be shot by the first friend of 
human rights who objected to his ex- 
istence. Jy 

He was an Italian, and the wor 
implies much. He accordingly kept 
his own secret, left diplomacy to 
make its excuses for him, ordered the 
four fleetest horses that could be 
found in Paris to be in readiness for 
him outside the barrier, took an 
evening promenade through the Pa- 
lais Royal, with his daughter on his 
arm; admired every thing that he 
saw there; applauded a har: e by 
a half-naked orator, who proclaimed 
the downfall of all the despots of the 
globe, and flourished a red flag, bear- 

ng the effigy of the unfortunate king 
in the centre, as a general warning ; 
and then gliding away from the height 
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of intoab in the 
‘Gromps ete, a 
into-his chaise, de poste, was 
gone at full speed 


But. what is more rapid than free- 
dem? He found the French, cavalry, 


artillery, and chasseurs, on omy 
spot from Nice to Turin. His-Pied- 
montese grenadiers, heroes to a 
man.on parade, and six feet two in 
their rear-ranks, had been so long 
out of the habit of fighting, that. on 
the appearance of the Frenchmen, 
they had marched off by whole bat- 
talions to exchange the spear for the 
reaping- hook, and wait for better 
times. The court had fled, the King 
leading the van, the Cardinal te 
bringing up the rear, and the whole 
army in the centre, for security. A 
whole autumn of banquets, and a 
whole winter of balls, were utterly 
broken up, and the noble circles of 
Turin began to feel, for the first time, 
the misery of being compelled to 
fight, fly, or labour ; to use their own 
limbs, and the remnant of under- 
standings that time and levees had 
spared to them. 

Spinola drove through the lo 
and lofty streets of the capital, an 
was astonished at their desertion ; 
he drove to the palace, and was asto- 
nished still more. There was neither 
Count nor Countess, petition in hand 
for a dozen sequins more to be added 
to their salaries ; the old mob of no- 
bles, distinguishable from their own 
footmen only by their greater profu- 
sion of bows, and their more perpe- 
tual smile—all were gone. The 
gallery from which.the aides-de-camp 
and the guards hung like the show 
" a soy earn eunenins a basket 
0 atte and grimacing at 
} he ana = iene was all deserted. 
Guards, “= Queen, and their 


and ribboned ring that live upon the 

smallest | amy pensions, and shine 

like the ers of the field, all were 

stricken by the blast of the French 
from the hills of the 

tiese, all faded away, all vanishe 

like the flowers of spring under the 


tainers would soon be a brigade. of 
sans-culottes; of fighting for those 


who would not, 
and of flying, the 
ing starved, and the certainty of be- 
ing robbed if overtaken. His estates 
lay on the side of the Golde Vara, an 
extensive district the moun- 
tains, but-which is memorable te all 
travellers for the ificent pano- 
rama of the Alps which it commands, 
and to all historians for the variety 
of gallant exploits which it-has wit- 
nessed in the French and Italian in- 
vasions. In this stately wilderness 
no French general could find either 
pictures or plate, and therefore there 
was the strongest human probability 
that it would not be the scene of a 
French general’s ambition. The soil 
was barren, the people were few but 
fierce, the noble mansions were seat- 
tered, and the sequins none ; and for 
these reasons there was an equal 


of be- 


pay that it would be scorned — 


y the eye of the Grand Republic, 
which, in its hatred of Kings, involved 
a love of their property, and dis- 
dained to bestow liberty on those 
who were not worth robbing. 

The Marquis instantly turned his 
horses’ heal from the deserted city, 
and drove up his mountains. But 
what is an Alpine journey without a 
storm, an overturn, and an adven- 
ture? They were all in reserve for 
him. As the snowy top of the Ar- 
gentiese came in view, itwascrowned 
with one of those turbans of cleud, 
which make so frequent and so su- 
blime a finishing to the Alpine pic- 
ture. The sun threw its colours 
with the infinite richness of the Ita- 
lian sunset among those wreaths and 
es - —3 Argentiese  . his 
rental o » scarlet, and gold, 
looked like the Grand Turk of 4 
tains. But to the experienced tra- 
veller, this picturesque sight is a for- 
midable warning, and the postilions 
were ordered to gallop. The vehicle 
went on at full speed, but the tem- 
pest began to be angry in his domi- 
nions among the higher Alps, and 
after a few fantastic murmurs and 
flights among the clouds, which 
threw them into still lovelier shapes 
and. dyes, on came the gale, The 
sunset, so prodigal of beauty, like an 
earthly spendthrift, exhausting all its 
wealth in one pre-eminent burst of 
splendour, flooded the sky with car- 
nation, bathed the mountain tops in 
a sea of gold, showered down pur- 
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richer! than all tlie’ sts of 
;wpon the ‘long valley of the 


Riumonas ; and after for afew 
moments, as if to admire t it had 
done, plunged into a bottomless abyss 


of vapour, andiwas nomore. ‘Then 
came the battle of the elements, the 
thunder opened all its batteries from 
cloudy mountain top to the highest 
heavens. The mists rushed in black 
battalions along the valleys at their 
feet; the rivers swelled instantly to 
torrents, and roared like encounter- 
ing armies. All was war. Evening 
a — buried ; it st — 

y a procession of gloomy 
shades, the long, livid vapeuns? which 
belong to tempests among the Alps; 
then came d ess, midnight dark- 
ness, Which suddenly covered all like 
a shroud let down from the skies, and 
under this shroud the battle still 
went on, deeper and deeper still, 
ae ay seoeng, roaring. 

In this seene further progress was 
impossible. The postilions were 
worn out with the quantity of sacres 
which they had poured upon their 
horses during the last half hour of 
the ascent; the horses were so weary 
of the struggle, that between the 
storm and the postilions, they at 
length refused to stir a step in ad- 
vance, though they gave sufficient 
signs of being willing enough to let 
the chaise de poste roll back, or roll 
over the precipice, two thousand feet 
above the white torrent of the Riu- 
monas. The next expedient was, to 
take shelter under the first rock that 
was so enough to cover them, 
and wait until the gale was tired 
out. 


But even this resource was not 
easily obtained. The road was in 
the state which had distinguished 
Sardinian read-making sinee the ac- 
cession of the first adeus, and 
which would not have put to shame 
the original Rhzti or Vindelici. It 
had all the characteristics of an Ita- 
lian dynasty upon it, and was-monk- 
ish and Sardinian in every rut and 
rock, for an ascent of three leagues. 
The houses of the cantonniers, who 
had been in earlier days stationed 
for the relief of travellers, were now 
devoted to the cultivation of the 
mosses and ferns of the province ; 
the dweller within had 
a hundred years before, and Nature 
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was left to supply the repairs of the 
edifice, which she did, after her’own 
manner, by a handsome tapestry of 
weeds and wild-flowers. To lead 
the horses was the last expedient, 
and the Marquis and the postilions 


dismounted for the p e; but the 
sheets of lightning which alone shew- 
ed the , 80 startled the horses at 


the same time, that to lead them was 
as impracticableas to drive. In this 
extremity, a bridge lay before them. 
The foul fiend was once the esta- 
blished bridge-builder of the Alps, 
and well it was for them that he was, 
for he appears to have sometimes 
made passable ones. The bridge that 
now lay before the travellers unluck- 
ily was Sardinian, and it gave palpa- 
ble evidence of its inferior architee- 
ture, by creaking and quivering in 
every rush of the blast. Still they 
went on, for the fall of the pines 
from the heights rendered their stay 
under the brow of the mountain a 
matter of the most formidable ha- 
zard. The tired horses were drag- 
ged to the footof thelittle bridge, and, 
in the pause, the Marquis left his 
post at their heads to speak a word 
of cheer to his daughter, to which 
she made no other answer than by a 
prayer for her father’s safety. He 
lingered at the door with double fears 
for the peril of a creature so lovely 
and so Sears but this painfal indul- 
gence was brief; a burst of thunder, 
that seemed to round his very 
head, deafened him—a sheet of light- 
ning, red as the flame from a 
nace, swept and crackled round him. 
In momentary blindness ané terror he 
mete out his hands to ~ 
his ter, but ageneralshriek, 
a crash heard through all the rear of 
= elements, wuld bapeeed” — 
ul catastrophe’ . 
his sight tilt seared the lightning, 
he struggled for to grasp the 
carriage. But it was beyond his 
grasp. Utter darkness was round 
im; he felt his way a few steps on- 
ward, by clinging to the roots of the 
trees. Still all was vacancy. He 
cried aloud; he was answered only 
by the storm. He'threw himself on 
his face, determined to fellow his 
child, whose name he now shouted 


out in accents of ; stil in 

blindness and ageny, crept on, 

SS 
Q 
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ed and wor back on the bank by a 


strong hand. The action was cour- 
teous, but the tone of the actor might 
have suited a rougher service. “In 
the name of all the saints, where is 
the fool going?” was the exclama- 
tion. “ Bo you not see that the old 
bridge is broken down at last; and 
in two steps more you must have 
gone along with it ?” 

There was a time when Spinola 
would have answered this speech 
with his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
like the Frenchman when he lectures 
his wife, or when his coiffeur # ar ne 
trates an erroneous curl. But he 
now had voice but for, “ My daugh- 
ter, my daughter, my child, lost, lost, 
lost!” The intelligence evidently 
produced a pause in his rescuer’s 
tone; he asked a hurried question 
about the misfortune. Spinola could 
tell him no more, than that the car- 

had been lost in attem ting the 
bridge. But before even this rief 
communication could be completely 
delivered, the stranger was gone. 
The sounds of horns, and voices 
shouting among the hills, followed; 
but they soon were away again. 
The unhappy father was again left to 
solitude, and the misery of heart that 
can be felt only by a father. 

Towards midnight the fury of the 
tempest began to go down, and the 
moon, then in her wane, threw a 
touch of silver on the tops of the 
Alps of Chamouni. As she advan- 
ced, the storm seemed to shrink be- 
fore her, the gale died away, and her 

t, reflected from the immense 

P és of cloud that still hung over the 
ills, threw a wavering and melan- 
choly, but a clear gleam over the val- 
Teys and ravines innumerable, that 
make such network of an Alpine re- 
gion. Guided by the rising light, 
some of the mountaineers had found 
Spinola where he sat, almost uncon- 
scious of existence, and murmuring 
in broken tones the language of 
true sorrow,—“ My Melanie, my 
child, my child; lost, lost, for ever!’ 

But there were better tidings’ in 
store for him. A concourse of the 
peasants were seen gathering on the 
side of one of the ravines, exchan- 
ging signals of horns and shouts with 
a group far below. In another half 
hour, the lower group had ascended, 
the two now combined,and the whole 
party ascended the mountain. Two 
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figures now started from the crowd, 
and were seen rushing towards the 
spot where the Marquis lay, unable 
to move. In another moment he felt 
himself clasped in the arms of the 
one who was dearer to him than the 
world besides. His Melanie’s lips 
were pressed to his forehead, her 
voice was whispering consolation to 
his ears, he felt her, tears streaming 
on his cheeks, and in a rapture of 
piety and gratitude he loudly thank- 
ed heaven for the restoration of his 
child. 

The next and most natural enqui- 
ry was, how she had been restored? 
To this she could make no answer 
further than that she had fortunately 
fainted when the bridge gave way 
under the weight of the carriage, and 
that her first sensation of life was 
finding herself in the hands of the 
peasantry, as her first joy was in 
once more returning to her father. 
But this brief history was fully made 
up by the tongues of the mountain- 
eers. “ It was all the work of Ca- 
laspo. It was Calaspo, whose horn 
had brought them from their cot- 
tages ; it was Calaspo who had sprung 
down a precipice, which nothing but 
a goat or his infernal majesty ever 
sprang down before ; it was Calaspo 
who by main strength had stopped 
the carriage on the brink of a decli- 
vity of a thousand feet; it was Ca- 
ie gt knife that had cut the harness, 
and let the whole four restive ani- 
mals go down the precipice in the 
midst of their kicking and rearing, 
at the moment when they were drag- 
ging the carriage after them; it was 

alaspo’s hand that had extracted the 
lady from the carriage door, like a 
bird from the eagle’s nest; it was 
Calaspo’s arms that had carried her 
up the cliff; it was Calaspo above, 
below, beginning and end, Calaspo 
every where.” 

“ But where is this Calaspo ?” said 
the Marquis; “ send him 
I may reward him.” 

No Calaspo came. He was, at last, 
found lurking in the outskirts of the 
crowd, and’ forced forward. Spi- 
nola, feeble as he was, advanced to- 
wards him, took him by the hand, 
and telling him the name of those ‘to 
whom he had rendered such essen- 
tial service, offered him his protec- 
tion, and, as a beginning, presented 
him with his purse. : 
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The mountaineer was a tall slight 
figure, with a stern countenance ; 
the tempest seemed made for his 
grave features, and the rough obei- 
sance with which he declined the 
purse, was obviously that of one un- 
used to cities. Spinola, proud but 
not haughty—as is the custom of men 
conscious of high birth and office, 
but not vain of either—was pleased 
with the refusal of the money; but 
he had another trial to make. “I 
have offered you my protection,” 
said he. “If you prefer remaining 
where you are, I can give you a farm ; 
but if you prefer living in my house- 
hold, 1 can give you employment. 
I have a mountain on which I mean 
to raise a forest, and you shall be the 
planter.’ The mountaineer was evi- 
dently a man of few words. But he 
as evidently had the faculty of making 
up his mind without loss of time. 
Throwing his cloak over his shoul- 
der, and shaking hands with the pea- 
sants round him, he came forward, 
and taking off his hat, with a perfect- 
ly untutored bow to the Marquis, 
and a still deeper, but equally untu- 
tored one to the fair lady, he told 
them that he was ready. 

The procession moved forward. It 
was a dolorous display. One of the 
postilions had broken his arm,—the 
other had lost his whip, one of his 
jackboots, and all his tobacco, and 
With it, apparently his senses, for he 
continued roaring out prayers to the 
Virgin that had saved his life, and 
anathemas against the King of Sar- 
dinia, who had endangered it. In 
other times, the latter portion of his 
prayer would bave. made more than 
the Virgin’s assistance necessary, and 
soy him down a precipice of 600 
eet, from which.all the Calaspos of 
the Alps could not have brought him 
up again with a sound neck. But 
times, luckily for the orator, were 
altered ; and while the tri-color was 
kissing the breeze along the moun- 
tain tops of Piedmont, postilions and 
patriots of all dimensions might laugh 
at the dynasties of Italy, with the full- 
est security of caricature. 

Spinola was still helpless from ex- 
haustion ; the fair Melanie was help- 
less from terror ; the peasantry were 
not much more effective, from the 
blundering and brainlessness that be- 
long -te all life outside the walls of 
cities. But Calaspo, the redoubtable 
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Calaspo, was every thing and every 
where... Like a peng he was FA 
front, van, and rear, ordering this 
clown, lecturing the other, poin 
out the route, sending his ¢etach- 
ment of lampbearers to points from 
which they might act as beacons to 
the party, still cruelly buffeted, and 
more than half blinded, by the storm, 
—dispatching videttes to find out the 
paths, which the storm had prodigi- 
ously mingled,—and sending forward 
a solid patrol to take possession of 
the next hamlet, rouse the popula- 
tion of Benefico to a sense of hospi- 
tality, and lay an embargo on all 

uinea-fow] eggs and Florence coffee 
n their possession, for the behoof of 
the most magnificent the Lord Mar- 
quis of Spinola, sovereign of the lands 
of Montellano, Vastimiglia, and Giu- 
liestre. 

This day concluded the disasters 
of the journey. Calaspo’s arrival ope- 
rated like a spell. Every thing went 
on prosperously from that moment, 
The series of miracles that carried 
them through the rest of their jour- 
ney, deserved to be painted on the 
walls, if not of every Italian church, 
of every Italian post-house, The 
horses never foundered, the harness 
never cracked, the postilions never 
got drunk, lazy, or insolent, and, 

nally, the carriage never broke 
down. Calaspo’s eye wrought all 
the magic. All was system where 
he applied his keen glance. The 
Marquis, weary and enfeebled, was 
delighted with having engaged so 
useful a serf; the servants were ut- 
terly astonished; the Signora Mela- 
nie was much amused; and, by the 
time that their train reached the bot- 
tom of the declivity from whose side 
the noble castle of Spinola looked 
over fifty leagues of forest, moun- 
tain, and cascade, like the Spirit of 
the feudal age throned in the midst 
of a world of its own—desolate, yet 
proud, bold, and kingly—the disas- 
ters of the night were thought of only 
as the natural produce of the wild, 
and to be remembered only for the 
wonder of the cirele of marshals and 
ambassadors when the world came 
round again, and kings and court 
circles were what they ought to be— 
the rapture of mankind. 

For two years, Spinola felt the wis- 
dom of the choice which had brought 
him to the Col de Vars. Affairs at 
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Turin were as dreary as ever, The 
Fretich had plunged into Savoy ike 
a thunder-shower, taken Chamberri, 
unhoused the nuns, pillaged the cha- 
pels, and yoked the father confessors 
to their cannon, as was the custom 
of the people of liberty. The King 
had summoned the Austrians, who, 
always rejoicing at an opportunity of 
dipping their hands in Italian plun- 
der, came at his call by tens of thou- 
sands, and, to the inconceivable as- 
tonishment and indignation of the 
French, beat them, republicans as 
they were, in every direction. This 
was always the history of Italian war. 
The Gaul first threw himself into the 
bosom of the land,—swept every 
thing before him,—robbed, shot, ate, 
drank, and danced,—then threw off 
his musket and knapsack, proclaim- 
ed the war at an end, and prepared 
for a course.of perpetual féte and 
festino. The German was always 
six months too late ; but, though tor- 
pid, he was not utterly dead. About 
the time when his lively rival had 
thrown away his accoutrements, the 
man of the north had contrived to 
button on his. He marched across 
the Tyrol hills, found the Gaul all 
astonishment, fell upon him with ho- 
nest Gothic vengeance, and sent him 
flying back across Alp and Apennine 
without shirt, shoe, or sequin. 

This had happened in regular 
course in the first years of the French 
war. The light Frenchman carried 
every thing before him for a sum- 
mer. Then came the heavy Austrian, 
who drove the Frenchman from his 
prey, as a clown’s huge hand drives 
off a swarm of gnats from a fallen 
sheep,—the race of stings and wings 
is put to flight, but the sheep is not 
the less sure of losing its fleece for 
the operation. Italy realized the part 
of the sheep on this occasion, as on 
all, for the last three centuries ; and 
the Austrian was now imbedded in 
Savoy, Piedmont, and every spot 
where he could sleep and smoke, in 
full indulgence of every appetite that 
could animate the most solid repre- 
sentative of the tortoise among men. 
Spinola cared for neither, suspected 
both, kept himself within his moun- 
tain empire, and heard of wars, and 
rumours of wars, as if the echo be- 
longed to the moon. 

fe has many a pleasure never 
dreamed of by those who look for 
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paradisein the capital. The glare of 
orders and embroidery is, after all, 
not much brighter than the stars when 
they come out in full muster ona fine 
night of June. The, gayest dance in 
the gayest palazzo that lifts its gild- 
ed turrets within sight of the Super. 
ga, is not much livelier than the wild 
measures of the mountain boys and 
girls, even with no better orchestra 
than their own voices, and the chant 
of the thrushes and nightingales that 
keep time on every bough above 
them. The Marquis had fully dis- 
covered this, and regretted that he 
had not made the discovery twenty 
years before. All was happiness, 
plenty, and peace, round the borders 
of this little kingdom, while noble 
lords and ladies, princes and prin- 
cesses, legates and arch-prelates, 
were trembling at every streak that 
marked the coming sky, as the an- 
nouncement of a conflagration ; start- 
led from their beds at every sound, 
as the braying of an enemy’s trum- 
pet, and running from end to end of 
taly, alike in terror of the French 
dragoon and the German hussar. 

In the midst of this region of grand- 
eur and tranquillity, this world above 
the clouds, the Signora Melanie, too, 
sported like one of those gay crea- 
tures of the element that in the co- 
lours of the rainbow live. Her beauty 
cor more intellectual—there was a 

eeper a in her fine eyes—her 
cheek had more of the crimson that 
flushes and fades with every emotion 
of the mind. The unequalled mag- 
nificence of the scenes around her, 
was gradually modeling all her per- 
ceptions. In Greece she would 
have been copied by some Alcame- 
nes or Praxiteles as a Mountain God- 
dess, a Genius of the hills and 
streams. A Titian would have made 
her a Seraph or a Saint; and all the 
rustic poets who dared to cast their 
eyes on the “ track of light,” which 
all their sonnets declared to mark 
every spot consecrated by her tread, 
versified her into a combination of all 
indescribable excellencies, enough to 
have broken the hearts of all the 
dames d’honneur from Milan to 
Naples. 
ut what tranquillity could long 
be looked for in this whirling world ! 
An estafette, a formidable animal, 
with mustaches worthy of a royal 
tiger, and epaulets fitted for the as- 
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1832.] Calaspo, the 
tonishment of all the race. of woman- 
kind, suddenly made his Sprcerance 
at break of day in one of the grey 
mornings of an Alpine summer, with 
a letter tothe Marquis from the Aus- 
trian commandant of Turin, inform- 
ing him, that within twelve hours a 
column of three thousand would be 
in motion by the road to the Col de 
Vars, to take possession of the Fort 
Dauphin and the pass of the Barri- 
cades, both well-known features of 
the pass of the Argentiese, and both 
famous for being marked with many 
a torrent of French blood. 

The officer who bore the despatch 
was himself entitled to Spinola’s hos- 
pitality, on the plea of family con- 
nexion. He was the Count Fiorenzo, 
the son of a distant relative of the 
Marquis, who had followed the Arch- 
duke Leopold from Tuscany to Vi- 
enna, had shared in his master’s rise, 
and was now high in the favour of 
the Emperor Francis. Count Ca- 
rolo Fiorenzo had served in the Rus- 
sian army, in Suwarrow’s last cam- 

aign against the Ottomans; he had 
bean an aide-de-camp to Prince Co- 
bourg in Transylvania; he was a rich 
man, a handsome man, and a high- 
born man; he was also an universal 
lover, and before he had swallowed 
his ext, lone of comssotese that day 
at the Marquis’s table, his eyes had 
made a full, complete, and unequi- 
vocal declaration of his approval of 
the person, face, and manners of the 
Signora Melanie. 

he Austrians arrived. The hills 
were dotted with tents, the valleys 
groaned to the groans of waggons 
and gun-carriages, the woods echoed 
the rattle of drums and the winding 
of bugles, bayonets flashed down so- 
litudes as wild and as unused to man 
as the wilds of Mount Ararat, and 
the Castle was crowded, morning, 
noon, and night, with epaulets, or- 
ders, and colonels of Hulans. Spi- 
nola was delighted; his early tastes 
revived, and he entertained those 
showy personages like an old knight 
of the Crusades. Balls, wolf-hunts, 
and carousals among the hills and 
dales, made hill and dale ring. Loye 
was the natural consequence. The 
Austrian soldiers, tardily awakened 
to the dark eyes of the mountain 
girls, began to marry them in great 
abundance; and, first of the first, 
Count Carolo, with a fine speech and 
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a esting of consummate eloquence, 
laid his heart at the feet of the fair 
heiress of the House of Spinola. The 
Signora was first amused, then dis- 


pleased, then indignant. Count Ca- 
rolo professed his intention of ap- 
pealing from his unfeeling mistress 
to her rational father. The Signora 
anticipated him there, by appealing 
in her own person; but to her in- 
finite vexation, that father had already 
heard the lover’s tale, and, to her 
equally immeasurable surprise, he 
had given his entire approval to the 
suit. In other times, a daughter 
thus thwarted would have flung her- 
self downa peace or run to a nun- 
nery; but the days for those cures 
of sorrow were obsolete, and the 
Signora, almost without knowin 
why, felt the world darkened roun 
her at once, and went out into the 
open air of the forest to weep and 
walk away her woes. 
The cloud on her brow had in- 
stantly communicated itself to all; 
her waiting-maids began to quarrel 
with the quarter-masters and drum- 
majors, who had aspired to the ho- 
nour of their hands, and an universal 
feeling seemed to have turned the 
temple of Hymen into the house of 
Discord. Other causes, too, began 
to operate ; the Austrian column had 
not been advanced without reason, 
for it soon became known, that the 
French along the frontier were be- 
ginning to stir; that forage and guns 
were arriving from Provence, and 
that a new general had made his 
pearance at Nice. It was equal 
discoverable that the French, wi 
their usual tactique, were preparing 
their way by peasant emissaries, 
who scattered their proclamations, 
and their more persuasive money, 
among the lower orders of Italy. The 
mountaineers of the Iendé and the 
Argentiese, primitive as they were, 
had soon learned to compare the 
Austrian yoke with the French pro- 
mise of universal freedom; the spirit 
broke out in quarrels ; the Austrians 
used the cane and the flat. of the 
sabre, to modify the public ideas; the 
peasants argued.in turn with the 
stiletto and the carabine. Even Ca- 
laspo, the soul of good-humour, had 
own sullen, and in one or two 
rays with the drunken Austrians, 
his prowess had made him the sub- 
ject of a formal representation to the 
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Marquis Spinola. Calaspo was now 
a changed man. From the time of his 
having incurred the displeasure of 
the Marquis, he had relapsed into 
gloom ; the original activity of his 
nature had departed from him; he 
wandered listlessly through the 
woods, a great portion of which had 
been planted by his own hand, and 
been a source of acknowledged pride 
to him ; he abjured guitar and man- 
doline, smiled no more, and shrank 
from association with all but his fo- 
resters. Thisconduct was suspicious, 
the times were suspicious, the posi- 
tion of the castle, almost on the 
frontier, was supicious, and Spinola, 
urged by his Austrian guests, was 
considering in what way he should 
best win Calaspo and his forest 
brotherhood from the ways of repub- 
licanism, when he saw the bold pea- 
sant standing before him. “ I come,” 
said Calaspo, “ to ask my dismissal, 
and to thank my Lord Marquis for 
his three years’ protection.” Spinola 
was struck with the determined 
countenance of his head forester, 
and asked his reason. “ I am weary,” 
was the stern answer; “I wish to try 
my chance with the world.” As the 
dialogue proceeded, the Signora Me- 
lanie accidentally passed through the 
apartment. She expressed her sur- 
prise at the determination, and re- 
etting the loss of one who had ren- 
ered herself and the Marquis such 
essential service, requested to know 
whether the late quarrels of the sol- 
diery had any share in his resolution. 
The tone of her request softened his 
proud heart, and in a voice which 
shewed how deeply he felt this mark 
of condescension, he thanked her, 
but still solicited his dismissal. The 
energy which he threw into his ex- 
ressions of gratitude, and the ce- 
our which mounted into his brown 
cheek, when he protested that neither 
time nor distance should make him 
forget the generous kindness of that 
noble roof, showed that nature can 
sometimes give eloquence to the 
tongue, and feeling to the features, 
without reverencing the laws of he- 
raldry; and even the high-spirited 
Signora herself acknowledged that 
the three years had produced a pro- 
digious change for the better in the 
handsome man of the woods. She 
had heard with a degree of regret, 
which seemed totally unaccountable 
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to herself, that Calaspo was to leave 
the castle at daylight next day, and 
her last work before she retired to 
rest, was to make up some pecuniary 
memorial of her gratitude for the 
preservation of her life. 

The night was calm and lovely, and 
she lingered for some time at her 
casement counting the stars, and 
wondering in which of them the 
souls of vag ore lovers took up 
their rest. But low murmurs, like 
the gathering of thunder in the dis- 
tant hills, gradually came on her ear, 
and, chilled with the dew, she was 
about to close the casement, when 
she observed in the shadow of the 
trees a figure gazing upwards, and 
evidently wrapped in deep reverie. 
He spoke a few unconscious words, 
but she instantly knew the voice ; it 
was Calaspo’s. To this she suddenly 
felt that she must listen no longer, 
and she was again withdrawing, 
when the wave of plumage emer- 
ging into the moonlight caught her 
eye, and in the next moment high 
words were heard. The words were 
followed by the clash of steel; and 
in infinite terror she hastened to 
send some of her attendants to sepa- 
rate the combatants. They arrived 
too late; the Count Carolo was 
found with his sabre broken, and a 
wound in his side, from which the 
blood flowed profusely. The castle 
was thrown into confusion, patrols 
were dispatched to seize the assas- 
sin, the Count was conveyed to bed, 
raging at his ill-luck, furious at “ the 
obscure villain,’ who, he said, had 
waylaid him, and urging the Aus- 
trian officer in command to have the 
culprit shot without delay. 

That culprit was declared to be 
Calaspo; and the. Marquis, in high 
indignation at the attack on his guest, 
and offended by the idea that his 
sagacity had been so much mistaken 


‘in the instance of his protegé, or- 


dered a general pursuit. A favourite, 
proverbially, has no friend. And 
Calaspo’s sudden rise and position 
in his lord’s confidence, had irritated 
enough of the self-love of the corri- 
dors to make enemies, not the less 
bitter for being menial. The Aus- 
trian patrol went to the right, up 
the pass towards Fort Dauphin. The 
dozen valets, with pistol at belt, and 
carabine in hand, went to the left, 
down the ravine, which leads to 
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Lombardy,» But neither had been 

absent an hour, when a low rattling 

of musketry. was heard ; at intervals 

it spread round the whole circle of 
the mountains. The Austrians were 

on the alert in a few minutes, and 

drawn up in battalions on the side of 
the Col. They had not waited long 
when their patrol. came rushing 
back, declaring that they had been 
attacked by a superior French force. 
Almost at the same moment, the 
troop of valets came flying up the 
ravine, breathless, terrified, and one 
half of them wounded; their intelli- 
gence was that they, too, had fallen 
into an ambush of French, who at- 
tacked them, and notwithstanding 
“a resistance worthy of a troop of 
lions,” or Amadis de Gaul himself, 
they had thought it prudent to retire 
to the castle. 

The pursuit of Calaspo was ob- 
viously at an end for the night. The 
Austrian brigadier had other pur- 

ses to provide for before morn- 
ing ; and, on an express from Fort 
Dauphin, the whole force was moved 
up the mountain. From this time 
all was terror in the castle, and the 
thunder of cannon upon the en- 
trenchments of the hills. Durin 
the whole night the air was filled 
with the huge trails of the shells 
throwing fire over the enemy’s co- 
jumns, the keen rattle of musketry, 
and the roar of artillery swelling 
upon every gust of the Alpine wind. 
It was now evident that the action 
was more than an affair of picquets. 
Some of the prisoners, who were 
brought into the castle by the Aus- 
trian chasseurs, declared that the 
whole French, whose head-quarters 
had been at Jaorgio for the last six 
months, and who were reported to 
be perfectly disorganized, had been 
in march for the last three days; 
that a general, an Italian, had been 
sent from Paris to take the com- 
mand, who had pledged his head for 
the conquest of Italy; and that a 
hundred thousand men were follow- 
ing them from Nice. This intelli- 

nce was at first looked upon as 
rench rhodomontade; but the pri- 
soners had scarcely been consigned 
to the care of the rearguard, when a 
burst of fire circling the whole base 
of the hills, shewed that the enemy 
had burst through the entire Aus- 
trian position, and were forcing the 
passes in irresistible numbers. 
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The sight was now, one of the 
most striking that. battle can furnish. 
As far as the eye reached, volumes 
of fire were incessantly rolling out, 
the only indication of the spots 
where the chief struggle lay; from 
time to time the explosion of an am, 
munition-waggon, or the blaze of a 
village, threw a fearful splendour on 
the night; and the advancing peal 
of the musketry, the sure mark of 
the enemy’s gaining ground, shewed 
where the Austrians were giving 
way. Spinola’s experience told him 
what must be the result; and, with 
Melanie by his side, he remained on 
the ground in front of the castle 
from the commencement of the ac- 
tion, like a traveller above the 
clouds, looking at the lightnings and 
the storm beneath his feet. 

But a dispatch from the Austrian 
general, which reached him before 
dawn, broke up all his military reve- 
ries. The dispatch contained but 
the words:—* The French have 
beaten us, will beat us again, and 
will beat us every day, till they beat 
us over the Tyrol. They are com- 
manded by Bonaparte, a Corsican, 
who has more brains than the Aulic 
Council, and all our generals put to- 
gether. Fort Dauphin will be taken 
by daybreak, and then nothing can 
save your chateau from being plun- 
dered, and your family, perhaps, 
from being massacred. Fly instant- 
ly.” 

The advice was not thrown away. 
Spinola knew the course of thi 
too well, and knew that the farther 
he placed himself out of the line of 
a French campaign, the more wisely 
he consulted for his comfort; pressed 
his lip to his daughter’s white fore- 
head, felt that with her he still hada 
treasure worth all the chateaus that 
could be left behind; and gave in- 
stant orders for a general flight across 
the hills. A few packhorses bore 

all the lug that. this hurried 
movement allowed him to.carry with 
him. Melanie bore her mother’s 
jewels, the Marquis, Melanie’s pic- 
ture. The valets gathered what the 
confusion of the hour suffered them 
to bring away. The melancholy train 
set outin the midst of arenewed roar 
of battle, and moving along the sum- 
mit of the Col, by the blaze of shells 
and howitzers, paused for a moment 
on the summit, to give a last look to 
the scene which witnessed so 
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ny,, peaceful hours, There they 
saw, with anew outery of mingled sor- 
row, wrath, and vengeance, the blaze 
of musketry, which shewed them 
astrong French column bursting like 
au.eruption of laya through every 
fissure of the precipices above and 
round the castle. The Austrians, 
surrounded by this unexpected ad- 
vance, evidently defended them- 
selves with great obstinacy; and 
fighting step by step, at last retreated 
to the walls, which now began to 
feel the effects of the French guns. 
The windows of the unfortunate 
Chateau now poured forth vollies of 
musketry, and the spots which had 
once heard nothing louder than the 
tones of the Signora Melanie’s harp, 
or the songs of the birds in answer, 
were now sending into all the moun- 
tains a fierce an porpetes uproar, 
which they echoed with their thun- 
der. The contest fluctuated long, and 
in every moment of it the hearts of 
the unhappy gazers, from the summit 
of the pass, vibrated with some new 
agitation. At length, from the very 
casement, among whose lilies and 
roses the fair arm of the mistress of 
the mansion had rested the evening 
before, and where she had sat watch- 
ing the moon, with the delight of one 
of those spirits of the Persian para- 
dise that inhale their life from flow- 
ers, whirled forth a volume of liyid 
flame with a loud explosion. A shell 
from the French batteries had fallen 
upon the chamber, and, blowin up, 
had set every thing in it instantly in 
a blaze, 

This was a chamber of recollec- 
tions deep and dear; the old me- 
morials of a dead parent, the pre- 
sents of living friends, the thousand 
fond remembrances of hours of love- 
ly and lonely thought, of brilliant 
acquirement, of intellectual joy, and 
perhaps of those dreams of youn 
passion that hover on pinions o 
more than mortal power and bright- 
ness round the solitude of genius 
and beauty. The attendants, as they 
saw the whole mansion rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the flames, exhibit the 
frenzy of Italian grief, called on 
their saints with furious. reproba- 
tion of their negligence, tore their 
hair, aa themselves on the ground, 
gnashed their teeth, and threatened 
all the Frenchmen on the face of the 
globe with severe retribution from 
the dagger, Spinola, in deep. dejec- 


tion, only. pressed his daughter, to 
his. breast, and wiped away her tears. 
Melanie promised to be calm, and 
only wept the more. One expres. 
sion of her father alone roused. her, 
After a pause of thought, he burst 
out with, “ That ungrateful villain, 
Calaspo!.1t was he, who, Lam now 
confident, drew this night’s attack 
upon us. The French could never 
have found their way through, the 
hills without a guide; and his flight 
furnished them with just the one 
which they wanted.’ Melanie 
doubted ; Spinola was strong in his 
opinion, “ The villain knew every 
spot of the ground; and I even recol- 
lect his having talked to me, not 
twelve hours since, of the proba- 
bility of their surprising the Aus- 
trians.” 
Melanie listened with surprise, 
but without conviction. She -was 
not then in the mind to argue. But 
she could affirm, and without hesi- 
tation she declared her belief, that 
the fugitive forester was totally guilt- 
less. Spinolasmiled at the generous 
incredulity of youth; but repeated 
his conviction, pronouncing aloud 
that Calaspo was at once “ an assas- 
sin and a traitor.” As he spoke the 
words, a rustling in the thicket be- 
hind startled him, he laid his hand 
upon his sword, and in the next mo- 
ment Calaspo stood before him. He 
had evidently been in the engage- 
ment, for his arm was in a sling, 
and the blood from a sabre wound 
was still trickling from his forehead. 
He was as evidently worn out with 
fatigue, and it was some time before 
he could recover breath. He eager- 
ly waved his. hand, every feature of 
his powerful visage writhed, but 
speech would not come. At length 
he uttered with difficulty, “ Signor, 
you have named me an assassin and 
a traitor. I am both, and yet nei- 
ther. But the time is short. [ am 
wounded, perhaps mortally. I have 
come to tell you, that in five minutes 
more you will be surrounded by a 
battalion of the French chasseurs, 
whom I left marching up the pass.” 
Spinola looked full in his counte- 
nance, and pronounced in a stern 
tone, “ Begone, sir. How am I to 
trust you? Is not this a new attempt 
to betray. your master?” Calaspo’s 
cheek. flushed..as red as the blood 
that dropped down it. He staggered 
back a few paces and fell, then 
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throwing open his cloak, shewed his 
bosom’ covered ‘with gore, and said, 
« Sir, if T am dying, let me have jus- 
tice. It’ was’ I who’ wounded the 
Austrian “Count, ‘because he drew 
on me, ‘and would have taken my 
life. It was I who led the French 
through the ravines, beeause in my 
departure from a castle, where, 
whether I deserved friends or not, I 
had left none, I was taken prisoner, 
and dragged along with them. But 
it was in defence of that castle, that 
Ireceived these wounds, and to save 
this portrait for the Lady Melanie, 
that escaped through the midst of 
the enemy’s fire, and followed you 
up the mountain.” He gave the por- 
trait to the lady, who received it 
with deep gratitude. It was her fa- 
ther’s, and set round with brilliants 
that had once adorned the portrait of 
a king. 
But there was now no time for 
thanks. For the sound of the éiraii- 
lade was rising at the roots of the hill. 
“ Fly for your lives,” said Calaspo, 
with a faint attempt to rise. Spinola 
had felthis oldcompassion alive again, 
and paused. “ How can we ever re- 
pay you ?” said Melanie, leaning for- 
ward from her father’s arm, and ina 
voice soft as the dew that fell round 
her. “ Suffer me to kiss your hand,” 
sighed the victim. The hour was 
dark—the world’s eyes were sight- 
less—Spinola himself was wrapt in 
reverie on consenting to this simple 
kindness to the dying. Melanie gave 
the hand, and felt it clasped with a 
wild pressure, that thrilled unac- 
countably through her frame. She 
attempted to withdraw it. But it 
was clasped still closer, it was press- 
ed to the lips, to the cheeks, to the 
forehead, as if to convince her that 
it had kindled a flame in every fea- 
ture. She felt her own cheeks burn. 
Neither spoke a syllable. But in 
that hour a secret voice told her that 
she had never loved before, and that 
she then loved for ever; a new light 
seemed to have dawned upon her 
mind. A new stream of existence 
seemed to have been poured into 
her being. She seemed to have 
found a new soul. 

A volley of bullets showered on 
them through the trees, striking 
down branch and leaf, and covering 
them with fragments of the rocks. 
“ Away, away,” exclaimed Calaspo, 

starting from his trance. “ Away, 
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away,” exclaimed’ Spinola, ‘drawing 
his ‘sword, and not knowing where 
to turn for his life. “ Away, away,” 
exclaimed the crowd of attendants, 
overthrowing each other and every 
thing else in the general confusion. 
There was but one voice which ut- 
tered no word, and one step which 
made no movement. The *Sig- 
nora Melanie continued with her 
eyes fixed on the form of their friend, 
protector, and victim. In ‘that mo- 
ment, years passed through her mind. 
She remembered the night of her 
preservation from death, the night 
of the storm, the precipice, the he- 
roic intrepidity with which Calaspo 
had flung himself down from tree to 
tree, and from rock to rock, until he 
arrested her fall, on the edge of a 
chasm a thousand feet deep. She 
remembered, too, the noble qualities 
which not even his peasant cloak 
could hide, the manly bearing, the fine _. 
physiognomy, the sweet impressive 
tongue ; the talent for all and every 
thing. Even anew key was given 
by that hour to looks and sighs, to 
the sudden dejection and extrava- 
gant joy, which till then had been 
enigmas to her. Genius and beauty 
had made their impression on her 
unconscious mind, and it was only 
on this night, that the depth and 
glow of that impression was revealed 
to her eye. 

But for these feelings of young 
passion, the most feverish and poig- 
nant that can sting the human heart, 
what an hour was chosen! All around 
them was dismay, plunder, flight, 
ruin. The labour of years was tram- 
pled by the hoofs of the French ca- 
valry—the wealth of generations was 
burnt up before their glance. Even 
if this night was not to end their 
career, where were they to turn? 
France was ‘a horde of hostile barba- 
rians—Italy was a region of terror 
—Germany was falling to pieces with 
invasionand insurrection ; and where 
was the lord of a ¢astle in ashes, of 
domains in the hands of the French 
comfissaries, and of hopes only be- 
yond the earth, ‘to hide his hoary 
head, and’ shelter his daughter? But 
with that daughter all was concen- 
trated in'the dying man, To leave 
him'to perish by the enemy, was sud- 
denly felt to be the greatest of human 
crimes; all calaniity seemed to be 
bound up in ‘the single one of seeing 


his face no more on this side of the 
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we. Life seemed at once to have 

ome worthless without.him; and 
death at his side, but a simple act of 
duty, a natural fulfilling of the law of 
her being, a calm and hallowed ter- 
mination of a career of truth, feeling, 
and happiness. Melanie loved like 
an Italian, with her whole spirit 
touched by lightning. 

But the more earthly flame of a 
howitzer, which had just been drag- 
ged to the brow of the precipiceabove 
their heads, to play upon the retreat- 
ing columns of the Austrians in the 
valley, at once shewed the whole 
party to each other, and shewed the 
madness of lingering there. Calas- 

’s resolution was taken. He had 

eard, in the broken confessions of 
those lips, whose words to him were 
oracles, “ that he must not be left 
behind.” His sagacity knew, that 
the attempt to carry him off must 
cause the inevitable capture of all. 
His generosity determined to save 
them at all personal risk. And by 
an extraordinary effort, more of mind 
than body, he rose from the ground, 
and tottering a few steps down the 
hill, threw himself into the midst of 
the advancing battalion. The ene- 
my, startled by his appearance, pau- 
sed for a moment, and, in the next, 
recognising him for one of the moun- 
taineers, ordered him to the front as 
a guide. He was mounted on a mule, 
and sent forward to lead the 75th 
pat sre of the republic, one and 
indivisible, to glory. Heled up paths 
where they might have gained glory 
from the goats, for no other faces 
would have taken post there; he led 
them down ravines, where they might 
have fought pitched battles against 
‘the bears and the wolves, if their 
wiser devastators had been bellige- 
rent enough to wait for them. But 
no human being did the warriors of 
freedom disenthral from either dun- 
—_ or castle, from the tyranny of 
ings, or the troubles of this world. 
The 75th demi-brigade returned, af- 
ter a week’s tour among marble pin- 
nacles, forests of pine, silver foam- 
ing cataracts, and fountains dark, 
deep, and cool, as the bottom of a 
amine. And , on his) mule, 
rode home at their head to Bareelo- 
nette, to leave his fellow. tourists 
shoeless, footless, and heartless, load- 
ing. the Alps with maledictions, to 
which only the tourists had been en- 
titled, and sick of castle-hunting for 
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the rest of their lives. Calaspo did 
not escape. without the honours of 
war. The enthusiasm of the demi 
brigade for gathering laurels am 
the rocks had no sooner cooled, than 
the Frenchmen began to suspect that 
they were deceived; the next idea 
was, that they were laughed at—an 
affront never pardoned, nor pardon. 
abie, by any Gaul from Picardy to 
Provence. Calaspo was accordingly 
nan from his office as guide, 
and brought back with the corps as 
a prisoner. 

Those were times when justice, if 
not always wise, was expeditious; 
and the drumhead-tribunal, before 
which the prisoner was carried with- 
in the next twenty-four hours, con- 
tenting itself with the simple pro- 
cess of asking him his name, coun- 
try, and pursuit, found him, on the 
strength of these facts, guilty of be- 
ing a “ spy, an assassin of French- 
men,” and a beguiler of their steps 
on an expedition which otherwise 
must have covered the 75th demi- 
brigade with glory. The prisoner 
made his defence with sufficient 
earnestness, and denied all intention 
of laughing at a nation so impervious 
to all ridicule as the French. But 
the defence had the misfortune of 
aggravating the charge. He was re- 
manded to the dungeon without de- 
lay, but with the notice, that within 
twelve hours he was to be shot on 
the glacis of Barcelonette. 

There had been periods in Ca- 
laspo’s career, when this intelligence 
would have been as welcome as any 
other. But the night of the battle on 
the hills had thrown a new light on 
him, and strangely altered his theory 
of existence. He felt that he had 
only just begun to live, when life 
was to be torn from him. He grew 
indignant, gloomy, furious, and asha- 
med of his fury.. He reckoned and 
measured one by one the stones in 
the wall of his dungeon ; he sounded 
the vault under it with his heel, to 
discover some weaker part, some 
crevice, through which he might 
evade the jailer and the platoon, 
and escape to the sun and air again. 
He climbed up to the casement, 
tried the strength of its bars, found 
them, as he — have expected, not 
to be moved by either his strength 

or his sorrows; and fell back upon 
the pavement again, envying the beg- 
gar that whined at the prison gates, 
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or the deserter who was shot the 
day before. But all these experi- 
ments did not retard the progress of 
day and night, and the town-clock of 
Barcelonette at length gave signal of 
the beginning of the last twelve hours 
that were to be spent by him in 
meditations or murmurings in this 
world. 

In the evening, the French com- 
mandant, mellowed probably by din- 
ner, and the captured champagne of 
the Piedmontese field-marshal whom 
he had ejected from the governor- 
ship, ordered one of his aides-de- 
camp to enquire, whether “ the Ita- 
lian scoundrel who was to be shot 
next morning, had any thing to ask 
for himself, or any one else ; a father 
confessor for his sins, if such must 
be the everlasting folly of his coun- 
try ; or any message to send to his 
wife, or his dozen wives.” 

The aide-de-camp was dispatched ; 
the keeper of the dungeons dispatch- 
ed his subordinate, at the sight of 
the commandant’s signature and the 
aide-de-camp’s epaulets, and the 
deputy of the deputy ushered the 
aide-de-camp into the cell where 
Calaspo was lying on the pavement, 
wrapped in his cleak, and thinking 
of the parting pressure of the Sig- 
nora Melanie’s hand. The aide-de- 
camp announced his business, but 
the prisoner had too nearly done 
with the business of this earth, to 
venerate even the plumage of the 
état major of the most gallant and 
plumaged army under the sun. 

He, too, had sensations new to 
him, but solemn, high, and absorb- 
ing, beyond all other that besiege 
the mind of man. Although accus- 
tomed to a career of hazard, and 
leading the wild life of a mountain- 
eer, a hunter, and a soldier, he now, 
for the first time, felt himself within 
the grasp of death. He had faced 
death often, but it was in hot blood, 
with that glow and enterprise which 
almost extinguishes danger with the 
extinction of the sense of danger. 

He had leaped the precipice, where 
a false step would have dashed him 
to atoms; he had swam the torrent, 
where the strength of man seemed 
but as a weed on the waters; he had 
fought in the face of batteries, every 
discharge of which laid hundreds 
low. He had but within a few days 
rushed into one of the hottest actions 
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of the war, and, though desperately 
wounded, yet had never felt the 
image of death before him. But 
now, in the loneliness of his cell, in 
the dreary silence that seemed made 
to let his bitter thoughts have their 
full revel in his heart; in the sullen 
sounds that, at intervals, broke that 
dreary silence, the knell of the tur- 
ret chime, the watehword of the jail- 
ers, the measured tread of the sen- 
tinels, he had time and subject for 
meditation that let in a new world 
of ideas upon him. 
Of all the influences on the mind of 
man, there are two gees and 
but two, that awake him a totally 
new tribe of sensations Passion, 
which comes at the period when man 
is about to enter on the great career 
of active life, when his understanding 
is on the point of acquiring its vigour, 
and he is summoned to substantiate 
his claim to the honours of society; 
—the sudden sense of beauty,—the 
high consciousness stirred up in the 
human heart, of the capability of do- 
ing all and suffering all for the pos- 
session of a being whom imagination 
resistlessly invests with all the attri- 
butes that enchain the human feel- 
ings,—one of the noblest fountains of 
the noblest efforts of the spirit of 
man,—the great summoner of genius, 
of generous sacrifice, of gallant self- 
denial, of heroic ambition. But this 
first career had long been run by the 
heart of the being who now lay silent 
upon the pavement of the dungeon, 
but with his mind darting, as if it 
were already disembodied, from hea- 
ven to earth, and from earth to hea- 
ven. The second d stage of hu- 
man sensation had now come upon 
him—the solemn conceptions, which, 
coming at the close of life, and open- 
ing the gates of the grave, are per- 
haps sent to prepare the mortal for 
his first step into the world of im- 
mortality. A flood of strange and 
intense thought was rolling through 
his mind, and sweeping away all its 
old landmarks. e wildness and 
capricious vigour of his past hours 
were extinguished in the presence 
of the grave. The dreams of earthly 
distinction found a loftier object in 
the magnificence and power of things 
above the stars. The world assumed 
to him a new aspect; he felt like one 
lifted above its sphere on a spiritual 
wing, and with-a consciousness that 
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he was to tread it no more. The 
earth, which had never been so vast 
to his thought, so magnificently co- 
loured with pomp and beauty, so 
opulently filled with life, lustre, and 
power, was now to him the speck in 
the universe that it is. He felt that 
he could now die, and die willingly, 
—embrace the axe, or welcome the 
bullet, that put an end to his disas- 
trous experiment of existence, and, 
offering but one fond and mortal re- 
gret to the memory of her whom he 
ad already less mingled with his 
human hopes, than identified with 
,his future and boundless being, re- 
‘joicingly feel the blow that dismiss- 
ed him from the world. 

The aide-de-camp waited in vain 
for an answer. Calaspo, disturbed 
in thoughts that now seemed to him 
the only fitting dwellers of the mind, 
simply waved his hand to him to re- 
tire. But the visitant was not to be 
so repelled. He approached the pri- 
soner, and leaning down, whispered 
in his ear the name of Spinola. Ca- 
laspo started from the ground at the 
word. Spinola himself stood before 
him. His explanation was brief, but 
sufficient. “I had done you wrong, 
Calaspo,” said he, “and I had found 
it out only when it was too late. The 
Austrian coxcomb whom you wound- 
ed has since acknowledged the truth, 
and I find that you behaved like a 
man of sense and honour. I had done 
you wrong, too, in the charge of your 
having led those French brigands to 
the castle ; and I have now come to 
save you from the consequences of 
my unjust judgment. The command- 
ant’s aide-de-camp has been indebted 
to me for some early favours, which 
he now returns by giving me this 
disguise. I have ventured into the 
fortress to save you. You have no- 
thing more to do than fo throw this 
cloak over you, and follow me.” 

Light and life flashed in the dark 
eyes of the Italian at the word. He 
sprung from the ground, kissed his 
benefactor’s hand, threw on the mi- 
litary cloak, and followed. The gates 
of the dungeon were passed,—the 

tes of the citadel were closed be- 

ind the prisoner and his friend. The 
gates of the fortress were opened for 
the passage of “ M. l"Aide-de-camp 
of M. le General Caftorelli, Com- 
mandant de la Place de Barcelo- 
nette ;” and Calaspo’s heart beat 


tains, free and vigorous as one of 
their own eagles, when a troop of 
cavalry arriving, as the escort of 
General Desaix, stopped up the en- 
trance. The Frenchman’s eye fell 
upon Spinola. Nothing could be 
more unlucky, for Desaix had been 
well acquainted with his person in 
the Parisian embassy. An enquiry 


followed. The protector and the 
protected were, of course, put un- 
der arrest ; and Calaspo had the 


agony of heart to hear the order 
issued for Spinola’s being shot asa 
spy, at the same time with himself, 
who was now charged with the va- 
rious offences of spy, traitor, and 
deserter. They were thrown into 
the same cell for the few hours that 
were to interpose between them and 
the future world. Their conference 
was solemn, but calm. Those were 
hours when mystery is no more, and 
Calaspo revealed the secret of his 
wild and lonely life. He was the 
only surviving branch of a noble tree, 
the Counts Ottaviani of the Val di 
Noto. The Sicilian viceroys, jealous 
of their influence in the island, had 
denounced them to the court; and 
Neapolitan cruelty, always the link 
of Neapolitan fear, had thrown the 
last ancestor of Calaspo into the dun- 

eons of St Elmo, where he expired. 

is son had been conveyed away an 
infant by some friends of his house; 
and in the confiscation of the family 
estates, and in the proscription of the 
family name, he had disdained to re- 
turn under a government of injustice 
and ingratitude. 

The mountains of the north, which 
had sheltered his infancy, became 
the dwelling of his manhood. “ He 
had lived a wild man, and a wild 
man he would have died, but for 
the accidental rencontre with the 
Marquis Spinola on the night of the 
tempest; there a finer feeling was 
infused into his nature, and in the 
impulse of that feeling, to enjoy the 

resence of one dearer to him than 
ife itself, he had stooped to the will- 
ing obscurity, which alone could 
have secured to a broken and an ex- 
iled man the happiness of her pre- 
sence. But all was now over. He 
had never offended her ear with his 
feelings, and he must expire, with 
the added misery of soul, of having 
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dragged down with him the noble 
parent, whose Joss to her the world 
could not repay.” The confession 
was made, and the voice that made 
it had sunk into sighs and silence, 
when Calaspo, to his surprise, felt 
his hand clasped by the old man, and 
heard himself pronounced to be— 
the very son whom he would have 
desired; the man whom, under the 
princely roof of the Ottaviani, he had 
united in their cradles.to his Me- 
lanie ; the descendant of his first and 
fastest friend, whom he had sought 
in every part of Europe, and whom, 
if they were but set free, he would 
wed to his daughter at the moment, 
in spite of fate or fortune.—“ But 
where are we now ?” murmured Ca- 
laspo.—* Where are we now ?” echo- 
ed Spinola. 

A low sound, like distant thunder, 
or the fire of artillery, followed the 
words, as if prolonging them through 
the earth and air. e bells in all 
the churches began suddenly to ring. 
The cell was instantly darkened.Cries 
arose on every side in the prison. 
Muskets were heard; the garrison 
were evidently alarmed, and all was in 
tumult and terror. The earthquake of 
1796 is still remembered in the Pied- 
montoise. It tore up hills, scattered 
forests, and filled valleys. Castles 
were laid in ruins, where they lie in 
ruins to this day. The whole moun- 
tain country was heaved from its 
foundations. Barcelonette shared 
the fate of Fort Dauphin, Saluces, 
and a hundred towns and villages. 
The citadel was shaken like a basket 
of osiers on a mountain lake. The 
solid walls cracked and tore up ‘like 
paper. Calaspo and Spinola saw 
their dungeon split from top to bot- 
tom, and the remnant of the fortress 
rolling down the hill like a stream of 
water. All was darkness, dissonance, 
confusion, and_ cries of agony and 
horror. But what was death to 
others, to the prisoners was freedom. 
Calaspo sprang through the ruins, 
bearing the less active Marquis 
along with him; they reached the 
bank of one of the small rivers of the 
country. The Valita had been a run- 
ning streamlet the day before, it was 
now a cataract, roaring and rushing 
down, loaded with the wrecks of the 
forest along its side, _Calaspo urged 
his companion to plunge in, but the 
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attempt could be scarcely less than 
death. Spinola paused for a mo, 
ment, to discover a. safer passage. 
But that moment was fatal;. a shower 
of balls from one of the French 
ickets, tore up the ground at their. 
eet. Calaspo fell, desperately 
wounded, and saw no more. 

In 1797, two years after Bonaparte 
had beaten the Austrians from. the 
whole of the Piedmontoise, and 
was under the walls of Milan, his 
triumphal entry was the most mag- 
nificent display that the citizens had. 
ever witnessed ; and in testimony of 
their rejoicing, they resolved that a 
day’s food should be distributed to 
all prisoners who sent for it to the 
Town-hall. Among those who at- 
tended there, was one young female, 
attired in the very relics o ROOUty: 
yet with a look of such peculiar dig- 
nity and loveliness, that the guards 
instinctively made way for her to the 
place of distribution. The report of 
her loveliness reached the ears of 
the French officers, and they came 
crowding out to see this perfection 
of Italian beauty. 

She passed along, fully sustainin 
all that fame had said of her face an 
form. But an outcry was suddenly 
heard, a confusion was evident 
among the officers; and the Gene- 
ral commanding the brigade was 
seen, to the universal astonishment, 
rushing through the crowd, and 
kneeling before the fair stranger. 
She scarcely could recognise in the 
plumes and showy uniform of the 
republican staff, the wild counte- 
nance of the mountaineer, which, 
wild as it was, had yet first taught her 
to love. But. she recognised it at 
last, and showed her memory by 
fainting in bis arms. 

The story of both was one of a few 
words. . Calaspo had been found on 
the bank where he fell; on his .re- 
covery he had been offered service 
in the French army. Napoleon ob- 
served his talents, and raised him ra- 
pidly, until he had made him, a, ge- 
neral.. Spinola, too, had been taken, 
but. by, the Austrians, been thrown 
into a dungeon, and had lived on the 
industry of his incomparable daugh- 
ter. , But the storms were now past 
—the sunshine had come, and their 

sky was clouded no more. 








Mernovenr I was present with 
Quevedo when he paid one of his 
visits to Elysium. Jove seemed to 
be in a most towering passion, and 
grumbled and growled amazingly ; 
interlarding his discourse with sun- 
dry expletives, not fit to be mention- 
ed to ears polite. Many of the Im- 
mortals came running up to ascer- 
tain the cause of his indignation. 
Apollo, with a flaming crown a 
his head, made of highly burnished 
brass, rose from a table where he had 
been puzzling for a rhyme, and a 

réached with the pen stillin hishand; 

acchus was disturbed at his fifteenth 
tumbler, and resigned the whisky 
bottle with a sigh. The ladies, too, 
drew near in a state of great agita- 
tion. Venus came first, wondering 
what could have put her father 
into such a rage, and hiding a 
billet-doux she had just received 
from Mars. That gallant deity also 
approached, dressed like a captain 
in the yeomanry ; and while all the 
rest stood in silence, wondering at 
Jupiter’s exclamations, he looked as 
bold as a bully after a beating, and 
said, “ How now, governor! what’s 
the meaning of all this ? What mare’s 
nest have you discovered now ?” 
Jupiter who, by the by, very need- 
lessly, as I thought, held a flaming 
thunderboltin his hand, though it was 
now the height of summer, frowned 


upon his impertinent questioner, and 
said,“ Hold your tongue, you bab- 
bling Bobadil, or Pll crack your 


skull with this thunderbolt. nd 
little Mercury here, some of you.” 
In a moment Mercury was at his 
side, dressed in the Olympian livery, 
sky-blue, turned up with sable, as 
y a sort of footman as ever I 
saw, and bowing, waited his mas- 
ter’s command. “ Go,” said Ju- 
ter, “and bring that infernal old 
jade Fortune here, as fast as you 
can; and don’t stay tippling in the 
ouses by the way, or making 
ove to the bar-maids.” In an in- 
stant the shoulder-knots expanded 
into wings, the gold-headed cane 
changed into a caduceus, and the 
clocks in his stockings sprang out 
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IN THREE NICKS. 





into well-feathered pinions ; and be. 
fore you could see that he was gone, 
he was back again, dragging an old- 
looking woman by the ear, whe squall- 
ed terribly under the operation, and 
uttered many complaints against him 
for his roughness. She rolled in 
upon a curious sort of wheel, round 
which an innumerable multitude of 
strings were twisted in all possible 
directions ; and she was attended by 
a tall strapping-looking woman as 
her servant. This domestic was al- 
most bald, except that there was one 
lock of rich glossy hair hanging over 
her brow ; and the story went, that 
whoever could lay hold of that lock, 
had not only her, but her mistress also, 
entirely in their power. The maid’s 
name was eee [had scarce- 
ly time to make these remarks, when 
Jupiter, in a voice of thunder, ex- 
claimed, “ So, madam! you are here 
at last. I have fifty complaints sent 
up to me every day, that you neglect 
your duty, and, what is worse, they 
cast all the blame of your negligence 
upon me. Now, that’s what I won’t 
stand—it would wear out the pa- 
tience of Job.’ Upon this the old 
lady cast an angry look on her at- 
tendant, and said, “ How is this, you 
good-for-nothing baggage ? Is it for 
this that I pay you such wages, and 
feed you so well; that I should be 
snubbed before company after this 
fashion?” Then turning to Jupiter, 
who had laid down the thunderbolt 
by accident, on his neighbour Apol- 
lo’s lap, and almost burnt up the thin 
nankeen breeches in which he was 
drest, she said, “ Indeed, indeed, 
sir, itis none of my fault. I go my 
rounds, and keep my eyes about me, 
as well as I am able; but if people 
won’t take the trouble to tell me 
what they want, or even to give 
their cards to my servant here”—— 
“ Yes, indeed,” interrupted the dam- 
sel thus referred to, “ if gemmen 
won’t mind us poor servants, and 
give us a small token now and then, 
I wonder how we are to get on, on 
the wages we get.”—* Ah, certain- 
ly,” said Mars, who had been a sad 
gallant in his time, “ 1 always found 
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jn my young days that a tip to the 


waiting-maid was the surest way to 
the heart of the mistress; and: so, as 
I was saying, my pretty maid, here’s 
half-a-crown for you, to help to:buy” 
— “Paws off, Pompey,” cried the 
maid, “ and keep the half-crown to 
bribe thenext blacksmith.—Isn’t that 
master Vulcan I see limping this way 
with a netin his hand?’ The gentle- 
man slipt back to his place as quickly 
as he could, while even Jupiter could 
scarcely help laughing at his crest- 
fallen appearance; however, putting 
on a terrible frown, he continued— 
“ I don’t care how it has happen- 
ed; but by the Lord Harry, if it ever 
takes place again—if I hear any more 
complaints made against your admi- 
nistration, [’ll turn you out-of office 
in a twinkling, and give the seals to 
the Opposition.” 

Terrified by this threat, the old 
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“ We have still a home, my Emily, 
though it is a poor one,” said Ernest 
Darley to his beautiful young wife, 
the first day they took possession of 
their lodgings in a humble alley in 
London. “ I little thought, when we 
used to wander in the old woods at 
Balston, that I should take you to 
such a miserable abode as this.” 

“ T am happier here, dear Ernest, 
than in the woods of Balston.” 

“ Now, by heavens, it makes me 
angry to see you happy! I believe 
you would continue to smile and be 
contented if we were in jail.” 

“If we were in jail together, Er- 
nest.” 

“ Ah! bless you, my own dearest. 
Fortune cannot continue to frown 
on so much goodness.” 

“ The Christian calls Fortune by a 
different name. He calls it Provi- 
dence.” 

“ Well, providence, fortune, fate, 
chance, or whatever other name it 
rejoices in, cannot surely porvogute 
us for ever. We are guilty of no 
fault.” 

“ We married ognian your uncle’s 
will. He spurned us from the mo- 
ment we were united. He must have 
some reason surely for his detesta- 
tion of me.” 

“ What reason can any one have 
to detest you? You were poor—had 
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lady promised the strictest attention, 
and said, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
if you will wait for ashort time, you 
shall see some wonderful sights. 
What's o’clock just now ?” Half-a- 
dozen watches were pulled out in an 
instant, but no two of them were 
precisely agreed. However, Apollo, 
whose time-keeper goes on a_dia- 
mond, assured her it was exactly a 
quarter to six. “ Wait, then, just fif- 
teen minutes,and whenever your jolly 
countenance makes every dial-plate 
point to six o’clock, you shall see the 
sports begin. High and low, rich and 
poor, every man, woman, and child, 
shall, for once at least, have what they 
deserve.” Saying this, she tumbled 
off upon her wheel, creaking and 
crackling as if it had not been greased 
for a century, and going at sucha 
rate, that she was out of sight in a 
moment. 









he not told me over and over again 
that he did not care for wealth in 
the object of my choice? You were 
young, beautiful, accomplished, my 
equal in birth—it can’t be—it can’t 
be! I tell you it must be something 
that IJ have done which makes him 
so enraged.” 

“ And what have you done, Ernest, 
that can make him your enemy? You 
bore with all his humours and capri- 
ces ; you were affectionate to him as 
a son; he loved you better than any 
thing else upon earth. How kind he 
was to you in your youth, and how 
well you deserved his kindness! 
No, no, it is me he persecutes—me 
he hates.” 

“ Then may the God of” —— 

“ Hush! hush! dear Ernest. He 
may yet relent.” 

* Relent! Ha, ha! Sir Edward 
Darley relent! I tell you he makes 
it one of his boasts, that he never 
forgave, and never will forgive, even 
an imaginary offence. Relent! I tell 
you, he is of that stubborn, obstinate 
nature, the feeling of repentance is 
unknown to him,’ 

* Try him, dear Ernest; he can- 
not be so immovable. Ask him in 
what we have offended him, and tell 
him we are anxious to atone for our 

offence.” 

“ Have 1 not written to him?— 
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Have I not begged an interview, in 
gue I never thought I should 
aye :meanness en to address to 
“mortal man? Have I not besought 
him at least to inform.me what I 
have done to draw down his indig- 
nation, and has he ever even deign- 
ed to send an answer? I have left 
our address here with his scoun- 
drelly attorney,in case he should con- 
descend to favour me with a reply.” 

At this moment a knock was heard 
at the door, and in answer to the 
“Come in” of Mr Darley, a lawyer’s 
clerk presented himself, and with no 
very respectful demeanour, held out 
a letter. 

..“ Aletter? From whom ?” 

* From Mr Clutchem. Does it 
wait an answer ?” 

Ernest hurriedly glanced it. over. 

. “No. There—there,” he said, as 
soon as they were again alone. “ Re- 
lent, indeed! Read it.” 

Emily took the letter and read. 

“ Sir, lam desired by Sir Edward 
Darley, Bart., to inform you, that no 
begging letters will be received ; and 
farther, I am desired to inform you, 
that Sir Edward Darley holds ac- 
knowledgments from you for the 
sum of L..3400, advanced to you while 
at Oxford. Measures will be taken 
to exact payment of the full amount 
forthwith. Your obedient servant, 

“ Suton CiuTcnenm.” 

“ Then we are indeed entirely 
ruined |” said Emily, with a sigh. 

“Do you doubt it? so we have 
been any day these three months.” 

“ But can he really claim that 
me He al k 

« so. He always too 
m coledepatain the amount 
of my year’s allowance, solely, he 
said, to enable him to keep his beoks. 
a“ he had aa ht me. he con- 

er myse never thought 
he would produce them againet me ; 
but stay, have you looked on the 
other page. of the note ?” 

“ Pei am farther requested to 
beg your presence to-day, at half 
past five; to be witness to an import- 
ant : 


At the appointed hour Ernest was 
a at Mr spony: bag Oo 

, sitting in an ir; to his 

reat pons te his uncle. 
fie approached with a gush of old 
fe at his heart, but. the baronet 


fiercely ordered him back, 


Jun e, 

“ Stand 1 ” he said, “till 1 tell 
you the reason for whieh Phases 
moned you here > Xemrecol- 
lect the old Jong omy you 
rede when Ry were a little boy at 
school, which I tarned out for life at 


your request ?” 

“T do,” said Ernest, wondering to 
what this address tended. 

“1 had him shot the. day..befere 
yesterday. Your dogs? younodoubt 
recollect them well! Bruno, and 
Ponto, and Ceesar—and the old New- 
foundland that brought. Miss. Meri- 
vale—I beg your pardon, Mrs Ernest 
Darley, your amiable wife, out of the 
lake, when your awkwardness upset 
the beat ?” 

“ | do—the faithful affeetionate 
creature.” 

“I hanged them all at the, same 
time.—You recollect Abraham An- 
drews whom you installed in the 
fancy cottage in the park, and his 
mother, and his family, that. you were 
so much interested in? They have 
left the cottage ; they have been pau- 
pers on the parish for some time.” 

“ Sir!” cried Ernest, “if you only 
summoned me here to listen to the 
recital of such infamous, inhuman” — 

“ Spare your heroics, young man, 
yee will listen to something more 

efore we part. But come, we're 
wasting. time. Now hear me... You 
married that girl. You asked no leave 
of me. Do you know, sir, who her 
mother was—who her father was,-— 
and do you know, sir, what.reason I 
have to hate them ? Answer, me that, 
sir.” 

“ Her father and mother have long 
been dead, sir, I never knew any 
cause you could haye to dislike 
them.” 


“ Dislike !—use better words, sir. 
Say hate—detest—abhor them, Oh! 
you did not!—you ought to have 
asked, sir—you would have known 
that the rie ruined my happiness 
—that the father attempted to take 
my life—ihat I loved her, sir—fieree- 
ly—-truly—and that she taught me to 
believe that she returned my love ;— 
till—till it suited her purposes, and 
she proved herself a’”—— 

“ Stay, sir. I will hear no such 


language applied to the mother of 
my ) ” 


wie. . 
“ Your wife! Oh, is she your wife, 
sit ? and has her equipages, no doubt, 
and her country house, and her town 
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your lad: wife, sir—and her 


“ — Leia Here sp longer, sit” 

> the 

sed oe gto i worded 

= dal pope find no flaws 

n't oo 

“ It is, Sir Edward.” 

“ rants But my signature Clutchem, 

A wants but my signature to make it 


fe "Th dessin Mr Ernest Darley, is 
poh ae which I bestow irrevo- 
ly, la 


; houses, money, goods, 
ek: which I care peters 


‘Be. &e., on certain a 
but that I know my oles, 
less beneficial, so applied, mi by 
any other means ; and and I leave you, 
sir, and your inestimable wife, the 
baraaetey —oh! I would not have 
you de fived of that!—and a jail, 
sir; and here, sir, I have called you 
to be a witness. The ink, the ink, 
Mr Clutchem,” he continued, and 
held out the pen to dip it in the ink- 
stand, keeping his eye still savagely 
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fixed on his unfortunate 
The clock struck'six—a sudden lighs 
iouyht He" hear Yor ony mom 
e 

the creaking of a wheel. 

The Baronet’s hand continued ~ 
the same position—his eye still 
red upon the countenance of his 4 
phew, and dead ‘silence cepret i 
the room. At last Mr Cl ad- 
vanced—*“ How’s this? bless me! 
Sir Edward is eat Hel a 
—run for Sir 
sion was too much for bien A. Se 
ina fit. Dead as an unsi parch- 
ment.—Sir Ernest, I shall be happy, 
sir, to continue in the service of the 
family. The rent-roll is in my desk, 
sir—fourteen thousand a year. How 
would you like the funeral conduct- 
ed? Quite private, of course. Ho- 
nour me by ace epting the loan of 
this two thousand pounds for your 
immediate expenses. . wish you 
long life, Sir Ernest, and joy of your 
title, Sir Ernest. Sir Edward shall 
be carefully buried this-day-week.” 


Nick THE Seconp. 


“ Down the road,—down the road, 
oan hip! there goes the bang-up 
!—that ’ere in the snowy Ben- 
jan is Jem Larkins, as drives the 
anny Woman, all the way from 
Cheltenham, thirteen mile an hour.” 
“Oh! arare fight it will be, von’t 
it, Jem ?” 
¢ Vell, I’m blow’d if that ben’t a 
turn out, however.. Who is them 
coves in the ge Of 
“Oh, them’s backers; that 
ere on the near side is Sir Philip 
Pud 1, es ee. — 
is the Honourable Mr A 
Sir Philip backs for “ 
couple o’ hundreds.” 
e two gentlemen thus described 
by the hostler of the Queen’s Head, 
promeme rapid! tas their way to 
Hurly Bottom, @ grand pu 
listic contest was appointed to 
place. Their conversation on the 
road was brief, as both seemed to 


refer their private cogitations to the 
Deerchange of When they 
drew near the place of contest, they 


began to look out with considerable 
anxiety for their tiles he eat men. 
jen collected was ome od 
ut leav carriage, y 
no great thatcaley in making their 
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way to the little alehouse where the 
combatants remained till the hour 
fixed on for entering the ring. Here 
the gentlemen separated, Sir Phili 
proceeding to the apartment of Bil 
and Mr Scamp repairing to that of 
the other combatant. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, om,” 
said the Honourable Augustus, when 
he found himself alone with his cham- 
pion, “ you must make a cross of it, 
ms Why ? ve posted th 

« Why so, sir? I’ve the 
blunt on my own side, and must do 
my best to win.” 

* Nonsense; Pil ~ oy iy op yees 
losses—the odds are six to four on 
you. I've tiken them all, ater 
of eight thousand pounds. Tl 
your bets, and make it a five hun ed 
screen in "your favour 

pai dg dn tes Bill 
or lose to him, for sartain,—but are 

sure he’s not bought to lose 
too ?—for, if so be, you know he may 
give’ in the first blow, and we must 


win in of ourselves.” 
“ of that; Sir Philip’s 
frésh in the “and orders him to 


do his best. , he’s a t- 
ton, so you sori MS wed on 
you like ‘our or five arene 
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iid take as much as he'll give you. 
ou had better pe your wrist in 


the seventh or éighth round, when 
the odds have risen to twelve te one, 
and give in about the twelfth.” 

“Well, sir, I’m always ready to act 
as the gentleman to any gentleman as 
isa gentleman. Can I have the five 
hundred down, sir?” 

« No, no, Tom,—do the work first, 
—you and I know each other. [ll 
give you no chance of selling me 

ut come, time’s be oas I 

say, and your money’s safe.” 
e whole cavalcade now went up 
to the place where the commissary- 
meral had extended the ropes. 
Philip, the backer of the opposite 
party, dexterously slipped across, 
and whispered in Tom’s ear,—* Win 
the battle, Tom, and I give ye half a 

thousand.” 

“ The fool!” whispered our friend 
Tom to his bottleholder, as the baro- 
net turned away, “ if he had clapped 
on another hundred I would have 
won the battle in ten minutes.” 

It is useless to describe the for- 
tunes of the fight. The odds rose to 
23 on Tom; Bill to all appearance 
was dead beat, when, in the ninth 
round, the winning man dislocated 
his wrist, and, after taking an extra- 
ordinary quantity of punishment, 
and losing three of his teeth, went 
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down, and was deaf to the call of 
time. Both men were most terribly 
bruised, the eyes of both were cut 
and swelled amazingly, and the vic- 
tor and vanquished were carried off 
upon shutters, and carefully put to 
bed. Meanwhile the two patrons 
of the ring got into their carriage 
once more, and returned quickly to 
town. They agreed. to dine toge- 
ther that day. The Honourable Au- 
Sate Scamp paid over the two 
undred pounds to Sir Philip, and 
cursed his bad luck in always back- 
ing the loser. They were ina private 
room, and both impatient for their 
dinner. ‘“ What the devil's the mat- 
ter with Scott to-day ?—he’s gene- 
rally as Sega as clock-work,” 
said Sir Philip, “and I hear six 
striking in the coffee-room.” As he 
said these words, the influence of 
the hour began !—with a bolt, anda 
shock of inconceivable pain, his 
three front teeth fell on the floor— 
the Honourable Mr Scamp’s eyes 
became darkened—his body became 
a mass of contusions—and when the 
waiter opened the door to announce 
dinner, he found the two gentlemen 
extended on the floor, writhing in 
pain, and in every respect punished 
and bruised the same as their two 
champions in the morning. 


Nick Tue Turrp. 


“And this young man you talk 
of, this aristocratic plebeian, sit, re- 
sidés at the Western Farm”—— 

_“ He does, Mr Froth, and I don’t 
at all like his appearance, I assure 
you.” 

“ How so ?—I thought you said his 


appearance was very ptepossess- 


ig? 
* Too much so, I’m affaid. I can’t 
persuade niyself he is the rustic in 
réality he pretends to be.” 

~ ance for a thousand !—ah! 
what a lucky dog Iam! I shall go 
this moment and make his acquaint- 
ance, hear all his story, add a few 
itéms from my owni nation, and 
farbish up a three-volume novel di- 


rectly, ‘ The Sentimental Unknown,’ 
of ‘ The Rustic in the Wilds’—a 
godd thought, ain’t it, sir?” 


“I’m n0 judge, Mt Froth—but 
all that I can say is, I don’t like his 
rambling so much in my ; and 


I rather suspect fay daughter Maria 


knows more about him than we do.” 

“ Hem !—indeed |—that makes it 
a different matter ; but you know, 
sir, I have your consent; as to the 
heart, it is a mete trifle in thesé mat- 
ters. Miss Maria shall be Mrs Froth 
in three days ;—for, a word in your 
éar, Sir Timothy! think I shall 
make a bold push for it, and carry 

er off.” 

“ Carry her off ! How, sir !—éarty 
off my own daighter when you have 
my consent to marry her ?” 

“ Just so. I hate such common- 
pare martiages, where fiddling old 

ellows of fathers give the obedient 
couple their blessing, and every thin 
is carried on with the precision an 
solemnity of a funeral! No; give 
me the runaway match,—the gallop- 
ing horses,—the pursuit,—the para- 
aph in the newspapers! Zounds ! 
fhe pate of Froth shall make some 
noise in the world !” 
“ Mr Frothsir+-what do you 
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mean, sit, by inculcating such doc- 
ne > ies 


trine présence, ta diste- 
ely F the paternal benedic- 
on” ——— 


“TI beg pardon—don’t get into a 
heat—’tis unpoetical” ——— 

“ What do you mean, sir, by talk- 
ing to me about poetical ?” 

“ Tis unromantic, sir—’tisabsurd.” 

“ Oh, I see—I see. Mr Froth, I 
certainly promised you my daugh- 
ter’s hand; but, sir, this is not the 
way to gain it.”——Evxit. 

“ The old gentleman seems in a 
rage to-day ; so much the better for 
my work. A novel never takes with- 
out a choleric old gentleman. But 
I must hie me to the Wester Farm, 
and hold commune with this rustic. 
In the meantime I shall keep my eye 
on Miss Maria. I shall hire some 
simple fellow to watch her, and give 
me notice of what she has been doing 
during my absence.—Here, rustic— 
pastoral—clod !” 

“ Ees, zur, here I bees,” said the 
peasant thus addressed. 

“°Tis a fine day, peasant.—Now, 
respond to my interrogatories.” 

“Thank ye, zur—the zame to you, 
zur.” 

“ The name of this estate ?” 

“ We calls un Morland Hall.” 

“ Right. Thou art of an acute 
understanding.—Knowest thou who 
resides in yonder mansion ?” 

“ Ees, zur—it be old Zur Timothy, 
and his young woman.” 

“ Woman !—<Aroint, thou unso- 
phisticate! Elevate thy plebeian un- 
derstanding to the empyrean heights 


of A lyptic glory, and call her 
an el” 


Ees, zur.” 

“ Well, now, this is my command 
to thee—keep strict watch here in 
my absence, and on no account per- 
mit the beautiful Miss Maria Mor- 
land, to whom I am going to be mar- 
ried shortly—you need not jump so, 
but listen to what I say—on no ac- 
count, I say, allow her to go towards 
the Wester Farm. There is some 
scoundrel hiding himself there,whom 
I suspect tobe some lover or other 
she must have met with at her aunt’s 
in Leicestershire. Iam going to find 
out his disguise, and lull his watch- 
fulness to rest,—for this very even- 
ing I have ordered my carriage to the 
corner of the hazel copse to carry 
her off.” 

“ Ees, zure-surely.” 
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* So now be watchful, and silver 
coin shall chink in each pocket.” 
Exit. 

“ To-night !—this very night! Oh, 
my Maria, is this your constancy— 
after all the protestations you have 
made to me, to eb with such a 

try, contemptible blockhead! But 

lucky he told me of their plans! 
PH disconcert them.—Ha! Maria 
herself, coming this way. Who 
would believe that falsehood could 
dwell with so much beauty ?” 

“ Rawdon, dear Rawdon, I have 
only this moment been able to escape 
——What! you don’t seem glad to 
x You tatk f makin 

“ You of making your escape, 
Miss Morland,—you are an adept at 
making an escape.” 


. mean you? Have I done 
any frag he offend you ?” 
“ Mr Froth, madam, has this mo- 


ment informed me of your projected 
elopement this evening.” 

“ Elopement !—this evening—you 
are dreaming.” 

“I was not dreaming when I heard 
the conceited fool declare he was to 
carry you off to-night ; that his car- 
riage was to be at the door—and that 
he was to marry you immediately.” 

“Ha! ha!l—it is only some con- 
temptible invention of my miserable 
admirer—Elope with him ! no, never 
with him.” 

“Is it with any one else, then? I 
may have misunderstood.” 

“ With any one else? Why, how 
should I know? no one else has asked 
me.” 

“ Eh ? what ? Fool, fool that I have 
been all this time! Forgive me, dear- 
est Maria,—but I am worried t 
endurance by the concealment which 
you yourself recommended; wh 
not let me reveal.my name and ran 
at once to your father, and claim”— 

“ Oh, he can’t hear of it! I tell 
you he is under a solemn , 
to give Mr Froth his vote and inte- 
rest for at hand; but—but”— 

“ But what, my angel? S on.” 

“ But—if—you know—if I were 
fairly marr—I mean if—you know— 
why, how slow you are, Rawdon !” 

“ Slow !—never was such an an- 

élic, dear, delightful—we’ll elope 
efore them; Froth may elope by 
himself, if he likes. We'll be off this 
very day—this very hour—but, con- 
found my ill-luck, I left my carriage 
twenty miles off, at the Falcon.” > 
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Ali! how unfortunate! could you 
not have brought ‘your carriage to 
the farm ?” 

* With these clothes? in this dis- 
guise, Maria?” : 

“No; I see it was impossible. 
Hush, here’s Mr Froth.” 

“ Ha! Bumpkin, still here ? that’s 
right, my boy, there’s a crown for 
you—abscond, but wait at a little 
distance; I shall discourse with thee 
anon. Your admirer, Miss Morland, 
at the farm, is one of the cleverest 
fellows in England.” 

“ My admirer at the farm, Mr 
Froth! you surprise me.” 

“TknewI should; I always like 
to surprise the ladies. But positively 
he’s a capital hit ; he’ll carry through 
the third volume swimmingly ; such 
a power of face; such a twang; and 
such matchless impudence in deny- 
ing that he was anything but what he 
seemed. I told him I knew it all; 
that he was a gentleman ; that he was 
in love with you, and to all that I 
said, he only opened his great saucer 
eyes and said, ‘ Zurely, zurely, zur.’ 
Oh, ’twas infinitely provocative of 
eachinnation !” 

** It must have been very amusing 
to hear a Devonshire peasant talk in 
the patois of his county.” 

“ Exactly—Very amusing. But it 
was not a peasant, Miss Maria; no, 
no; it was the acting I admired ; it 
was a gentleman, Miss Maria; anda 
friend of yours, too. But we’ll trick 
him; your father is in favour of my 
claims. upon your hand; but it is an 
exceedingly prosaic way of being 
married. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Very.” 

. © And you would prefer a more 
spirited match ?” 

‘ to 

“ An elopement ?’ 

- Pothape”-<- 

“ Capital! thank ye, thank ye— 
*twill be an admirable incident to- 
wards the conclusion.” 

“ What, sir ?” 

“ Why, the elopement to be sure, 
and the disappointment of the suitor, 
who is no doubt quite confident of 
success—won't it be capital ?” 

16 Yes.” i? 3 

“ How like a fool he’ll look when 
he finds his angel gone off with an- 
other—won't he ?”’ 

“ Yes—very.” 


o Well—but let us arr ity: My 


carriage shaJl be at the hazel copse 


The Hout of Fortune. 
at half-past five--get all ‘your things 
into it—slip quietly out yourself 
four admirable’ posters+—pistbls’ in 
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the pockets. I have already) puta 
purse under the seat, to pay as we 
goalong. Ha! that’s your sort!— 
you'll do it?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Thank ye, thank ye—here’ by 
this kiss I swear!” 

“ Zur, zur, here be Zur Timothy.” 

“ Shepherd, never interrupt people 
on the point of kissing, ’tis eruel— 
ha! Miss Morland gone !— Well, 
clodpole, what didst thou remark in 
my absence ?” 

“ Efaiks! the young woman an’ 
me—uz got on prodigious foine— 
ees.” 

“ You did? but she seemed to 
have no inclination te go on to the 
farm ?” 

“ Noa—she stayed where she was 
—she zeemed well enough pleased 
wi’ I.” 

“ She is alady of greatdiscernment. 
But stay—I shall need your services 
again. Be punctually at the hazel 
copse at half-past five. You will 
there see a carriage and four—help 
Miss Morland into it, and allow no 
one to go near her except yourself, 
till I eome. You may stay beside 
her to protect her in my absence.” 

« Kes, zur, I'll purtect she wi’ my 
life.” 

“ Good—rustic, thou art not the 
greatest fool in the world.” 

“ Noa, zur—I be next to un, 
tho’.” 

“ Thou’rt modest; be punctual— 
be faithful, and another crown re- 
wards thy fidelity.” —Z zit. 

“ Well, this is better than I could 
possibly have expected—let me see 
—four o’clock. [ll go to the farm, 
make all my arrangements, and be 
ready to take advantage of my good 
fortune at half-past five.” 

At half-past five a carriage with 
four posters was waiting at the ap- 
pointed place. Miss Morland trip- 
ped quickly from the hall, and was 
received by her disguised admirer. 
** Dearest Maria, this is so kind.” 

* Hush, hush—Mr Froth will be 
here instantly. I saw him with papa 
in the shrubbery, as I passed.” 

» © Well, jump into the carriage, we 
must borrow Mr Froth’s. Now, ’m 
in after: you; shut the door, posti- 


. dion, and drive ‘like a whirlwind.” 


“ Please, sir,” said the-postilion, 
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‘ be! you the ‘vemman as: hired the 
horses'?”” ; 

“ Here, my good fellow, there’s.a 
soverei drive: well, it shall be 
doubled.” 

“ T4thought you was Mr Froth. 
Jack, mind this here gemman is Mr 
Froth—a sovereign, Jack.” 

“  Mum’s the word,” said Jack, 
and put foot in stirrup. 

“Ho! ho! wo! stop there!” cri- 
ed Mr Froth, running at the top of 
his speed, followed in the distance 
by Sir Timothy ; “ stop, you cursed 
postilion, that rustic is not I—that’s 
my carriage. Miss Morland, for God’s 
sake, stop! Rustic! bumpkin !” 

“ Hark ye, Mr Froth, Pm rustic 
and bumpkin no longer. This young 
lady has consented to be my wife, 
and my wife she shall be, thanks to 
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your carriage and jwell-laid scheme. 
My name is Sir Henry Rawdon; and, 
by the light of heaven, if you moye 
one step nearer, Pll blow out/your 
— with your own pistol—drive 
on 9? . 

The carriage swept along at. the 
rate of sixteen miles an hour, and 
Mr Froth could only say to Sir Ti- 
mothy as he approached, “ Done, by 
Jupiter! my carriage, my pistols, 
money, my plan, my every thing—it 
will be a brilliant event before the 
Finis. Can’t we pursue them, sir?” 

“ My horses are lame, Mr Froth.” 

“ But mine are in the stable.” 

“ My carriage is broken, Mr 
Froth.” 

“ Hell and the devil!” 

“ Dinner is waiting, Mr Froth—it 
is now exactly six.” 





LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HON. 


Sir, 

Controversy must have an end. 
Looking only to the main subjects 
of that which you allowed me to 
conduct in your number of March, 
I might indeed be well content to 
leave it where it is; because, in the 
few remarks which are to be found 
in the last number of the New 
Monthly Magazine, the other party 
has not attempted to controvert any 
one single fact, or to dispute any one 
argument, of those which I had ad- 
duced. If, then, that writer be deem- 
ed a competent champion, I have a 
perfect a to assume, that I have 
established beyond dispute the posi- 
tions for which I contended in the 
Fereign Quarterly Review, and in 
your Magazine. In hard words, I 
fear, I must acknowledge myself 
beaten; but, in facets and deductions, 
I am confessedly triumphant. I 
should therefore leave the matter 
here, if my opponent had not. at- 


‘tempted to vilify my personal con- 


duct. It is not because I apprehend 
that my character can suffer from an 
anonymous attack, that I notice this 
assault, but chiefly because I am al- 
ways desirous of coming to close 
quarters;and as I never. write a 
paragraph which I am not ready, to 
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defend, so neither will I willingly 
permit one to be directed against 
me, without meeting it, point. by 
point, openly, and without evasion. 

It is first said, that in stating that 
Mr Stapleton’s error consisted, in 
misrepresenting, not Mr Canning, 
but Lord Castlereagh, I have aban- 


doned the most important. position 
of my reviews ; have admitted 


that Mr Stapleton’s description of 
Mr Canning’s management of affairs 
is accurate. In reference to the point 
to which I was referring, (the 
circular,) Mr Stapleton’s error, Jay, 
certainly, in misr Lord 
Castlereagh rather than Mr Canning ; 
but it is absolutely impossible that 
he who read my letter, could really 
doubt that.I continued, te impute to 
Mr Stapleton, also, a misrepresenta- 
tion of Mr Canning’s principles and 
conduct.* This is,an,imgenious me- 
thod of evading a.dispute which it is 
inconvenient to prolong. 

I ask, what position, which is to be 
found in my reviews, have I abandon- 
ed ?’—what statement, made by me, 
haye Lrecanted ?.,., i 

The writer then, using the figure 
of speech called Omission, expresses 
his readiness.to, pass by my “ sneers 
at the amiable prejudices” +, of Mr 
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* See particularly p. 520—“ Mr Canning did mot systematically support. liberal 
and popular institutions in other ceuntries ;” and p. 523, as to the balance-between 
conflicting principles. - All this is quite in keeping with the reviews: 5, 

+ I cannot immediately find. the passage here quoted ;: but I) dave say that I used 


the expression. : 
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Stapleton, I do not much expect 
the present writer to understand er 
believe me; but it is nevertheless 
true, that I intended no sneer at Mr 
Stapleton, 1 did and do believe, that 
the feelings which prompted that 
gentleman, in exalting Mr Capming 
at the ampenes of Lord Castlereagh, 
were amiable feelings. In his,as in 
many other instances, such feelings 
have been Geglapet without judg- 
ment, and applied without justice. 
As to the remainder of this para- 
graph, I have only to deny, most per- 
emptorily and positively, that I have 
attempted to injure Mr Canping’s 
reputation; and I reject with scorn 
the imputation, that | have effected 
that purpose by “ unworthy insinua- 
tions.” I must here have recourse 
to my accustomed mode, and ask— 
as I have before asked in vain—for 
the when, the how, and the where? 
Now, I am charged with dexter- 
ously pretending to consider as my 
real offence in the eye of my oppo- 
nent, the sregert which I gave to the 
Duke of Wellington. I practised no 
such dexterity. I was told that my 
object in this controversy was, to de- 
fend the part which I had taken in 
the governments of Lord Castle- 
, Mr Canning, and the Duke of 
Wellington. I said, and truly, that 
the last was the proceeding under 
this head of charge, most offensive to 
my critic, as I knew it tobe the only 
one upon which a plausible question 
could be raised. As such, I met it 
fairly ; but I did not use it to divert 
attention from other charges against 


me. 

I knew well that I was also charged 
with displaying “ the anger of disap- 
pointment,” and with “the cavilling of 
detraction.” Certainly I treated this 
charge lightly, because I felt that no 
man who knew any thing about me, 
could seriously apply these expres- 
sions to me; and I still feel, that he 
who now accuses me of unfairly dis- 
paraging Mr Canning through design, 
writes, either in ignorance occasion- 
ed by my unimportance, or in self- 
delusion, occasioned by some 
os or discomfiture which has 

illen him. Much more readily, 
indeed, would I acknowledge “ obli- 
quity of intellect,” than plead guilty 


to a charge of unfairness or ingrati- 
tude! 

For his proofs, however, of my 
designed unfairness, he refers to a 
page in the Review,* in which Icom- 
ment on Mr Canning’s speech on 
sending troops to nano I re- 
joice even at the approach to preci- 
sion and distinctness which this re- 
ference indicates; but it is still so 
general, that I am not certain of ha- 
ving rightly conceived it. The cri- 
mination applies, as I suspect, to my 
observations on the celebrated pas- 
sage as to the creation of the new 
world. Mr Stapleton had treated it 
as containing a deliberate exposition 
of Mr Canning’s views. I cannot so 
consider it; and I believe that no 
man who was present at the enunci- 
ation of those memorable words will 
deny that they deemed it at the time, 
as I still deem it, a bold flight of elo- 

uence. I have endeavoured to shew 
that it could be nothing more. If to 
think it possible that a great orator 
may sometimes be carried by the tor- 
rent of his own eloquence into a po- 
sition not easily tenable, be an inju- 
rious disparagement, | plead guilty, 
and sue for merey. It is my con- 
scientious belief that Mr j 
was thus led away. I am sure that 
a detraction so minute will be im- 
ow Eg in his posthumous fame. 
Had I desired to injure his reputa- 
tion, I should have evaded the topic: 
still, so anxious am I to clear myself 
from the charge of injustice towards 
Mr Canning, that I will, even at the 
call of the qguerulous and unfair critic 
by whom | am assailed, express the 
deep regret which I should feel, if 
any person more worthy of regard 
should find, in the expressions in 
which I have conveyed my view of 
this singular occurrence, any thing 
injurious to Mr Canning. 
Pan the other instance of unfair 

isparagement,} I offer no apology. 
It is = Mr ater who [ace 
raged, when it is denied that his po- 
licy had effects which it was neither 
calculated nor intended to produce. 
Praise undeserved is censure in dis- 
guise. The passage on which I com- 
mented is.a mere piece of romance, 
which no man would have treated 
with so much severity as Mr Can- 





* Foreign Quarterly, xvi. 415, 





+ Ibid. xvi. 428. 
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ning himself, from whom it detracts 
that entirely English policy of which 
he boasted, and to whose measures 
it ascribes effects ridiculously exag- 
gerated. 

I have some difficulty in noticing 
the next paragraph, because I am 
not anxious to disclaim Fe, al to 
Mr Canning ; yet, thus challenged, I 
must say, that when I mentioned the 
yore ry — in heed, 
experienced at Mr Canning’s 
I described the whole obligation. 
was not under obligation to him in the 
sense in which that word is com- 
monly used, as between a placeman 
and a patron. 

The quotation from the “ New 
Morality,” is the only part of this 
letter in which there is any merit 
or cleverness. I only wish that the 
whole poem may be read, includi 
a passage which I took the liberty of 
citing elsewhere,* in which the “ pa- 
triot of the world,” is described. I 
am the defender of Mr Cannin 
against those who would put on his 
head the cap of folly, which he fitted 
to the Frenchified English of 1797. 
But, surely, my opponent’s quotation 
is somewhat whimsically applied, by 
an anonymous assailant, to one who 
publishes his name! 

Will that assailant stand erect.and 
avow himself? He must indeed be 
an unfortunate man, if his name 
would add nothing to the severity of 
his rebuke. For, though one who 
conceals his name, often assumes to 
himself a purity, of which no man 
whose mortal deeds are known can 

safely boast, yet the world will be 
apt, and not unnaturally, to ascribe 
to the anonymous writer even less 
of merit than belongstohim. Known, 





my antagonist m rove to be m 

phen tm Sane ee public confi- 
dence ; concealed, I shall beat him. 
However, I tell him frankly this; if 
I cannot persuade him to unmask, 
I shall not find him out. I have no 
apaptclen of his mame. I have al- 
rea iven reasons against suspect- 
ing My Stapleton ; and I feel qd 
sure that he knows me too well, to 


ascribe to me the motives, or apply 


to me the epithets, which are to be 
found in these letters. He could not 


suspect of all men, of intention- 
iy infaciee Mr ing’s memory. 


Nor is it probable that one who has 
in his own name so boldly attacked, 
men of much greater importance than 
mine, should be so partial to anony- 
mous proceedings, as to shrink from 
the avowal of himself, when char- 

ing with calumny one, whom he has 

nown as the friend of Mr Can- 


ning. 

The writer, assuredly, has “ mis- 
taken the character of Mr Courte- 
nay’s article,” and the character of 
Mr Courtenay himself. On the lat- 
ter point I say no more; for proofs 
of ie former, let him read the arti- 
ele with this in his mind—what the 
Whigs and Mr Stapleton impute to 
Mr he a, as meritorious, has in 
my view a different character. I 
have painted the Mr Canning whom 
I loved and supported, consistent, 
patriotic, and conservative ; they de- 
scribe him as inconsistent, cosmo 
litan, and almost jacobinical. fie 
they, or = I, the true friend of Mr 
Canning 

J am, sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
Tuomas Perxcrine Courtenay. 


London, May 9, 1832. 





LINES WRITTEN AT KELBURNE CASTLE, AYRSHIRE, 


BY DELTA. 


A LovELy eve—though yet it is but spring, 


In April’s verdure—a re 


nt eve, 


With its soft west wind, and its mild white clouds, 
Silently floating through the depths of blue; — * 
The bird from out the thicket sends a gush 

Of song, that heralds summer, and calls forth 


The squirrel from its fu 


B-covered caye ” 


In the old oak. Where do the conies sport ? 
Lo! from the shelter of yon hotecine Tae 





* In the House of Commons, Feb. 9, 1932. See Mirror of Parliament. 









Lines written at Kelburne Castle, Ayrshire. 


O’ermantling like an aureat crown the brow 
Of the grey rock, with sudden bound, and stop, 
And start, the mother with her little ones 
Crops the young herbage in its tenderest green ; 
While overhead the elm, and oak, and ash, 
Weave, for the hundredth time, their annual boughs, 
Bright with their varied leaflets. 

Hark the bleat 
From yon secluded haunt, where hill from hill 
Diverging leaves, in sequestration calm, 
A holm of pastoral loveliness; the lamb, 
Screen’d from the biting east, securely roams 
There, in wild gambol with its dam, and starts 
Aside from the near waterfall, whose sheet 
Winds foaming down the rocks precipitous, 
Now seen, and now half hidden by the trunks 
Of time and tempest-ruin’d woods. 

Away 

From the sea murmur ceaseless, up between 
The green secluding hills, that hem it round, 
As ’twere their favourite, Kelburne Castle stands, 
With its grey turrets in baronial state, 
A proud memento of the days when men 
Thought but of war and safety. Stately pile, 
Magnificent, not often have mine eyes 
Gazed o’er a scene more picturesque, or more 
Heart-touching in its beauty. Thou wert once 
The guardian of these mountains, and the foe 
Approaching, saw, between himself and thee, 
The fierce down-thundering, mocking waterfall ; 
While, on thy battlements, in glittering mail, 
The warder glided, and the sentinel, 
As near’d the stranger horseman to thy gate, 
Pluck’d from his quiver the unerring shaft, 
Which from Kilwinning’s spire had oft brought down 


The mock papingo. 
Mournfully, alas! 


Yet in thy quietude not desolate, 
Now, like a spectre of the times gone by, 
Down from thine Alpine throne, upon the sea, 
Which glitters like a sheet of molten gold, 
Thou lookest thus at eventide, while sets 
The day o’er distant Arran, with its peaks, 
Sky-piercing, yet o’erclad with winter’s snows 
In desolate grandeur ; while the cottaged fields 
Of nearer Bute smile, in their vernal green, 
A picture of repose. 
High overhead, 

The gull, far shrieking, through yon stern ravine,— 
Rocks wild and rude—where brawls the mountain stream— 
Wings to the sea, and seeks, beyond its foam, 
Its own precipitous home upon the coast 
Of fair and fertile Cumbrae: while the rook, 
Conscious of coming eventide, forsakes 
The leafing woods, and round thy chimneyed roofs, 
Caws as he wheels, and, ever and anon, 
Renews ee in clamorous joy. 

Mountains that faee bald Arran! though the sun 
Now, with the ruddy light of eventide, 
Gilds every _— summit, on which Peace, 
Enthroned, forth gazes on.a-scene as fair 


As Nature e’er outspread for mortal eye; 
And, but the voice of distant a 
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Lineswritien at Kelhurne Castle, Ayrshire. 


Sings lullaby to bird and beast, and wings 
Of insects, murmurous, multitadinous, 
That in the low, red;level beams commifx, ' 
And weave their sportive dance--Another time 
And other tones were yours, when, on each 
Startling black midnight, flared the beacon fires ; 
And when, from out the west, the castled height 
Of Brodwick reddened with responsive blaze. 
Then dawn looked out, to see along these shores 
The Bruce’s standard floating on the gale, 
A call to freedom—barks from every isle’ 
Pouring with their bright spears; from every dell 
The throng of mail-clad men; horsemen and horse ; 
The ponderous curtal-axe, and keen broad-sword ; 
The vassal and his lord :—while, heard afar, 
And near, the bugles rang amid the rocks, 
Echoing in wild reverberation shrill, 
And scaring from his heathery lair the deer, 
The osprey from his dizzy cliff of rest. 
But not alone, by that fierce trumpet call, 
Through grove and glen, on mount and pastoral hill, 
The bird and brute were roused—again, again, 
Then once again the sons of Scotland heard, 
With palpitating hearts, and loud acclaim, 
That summons, and indignantly cast off 
The inglorious weeds of thraldom: Every hearth 
Wiped the red rust from its ancestral sword, 
And sent it forth avenging to the field: 
Yea, while the mother and the sister mourned ; 
And while the maiden, half despairingly, 
Wept for her love, who might return no more— 
The grey-hair’d father, leaning on his staff 
Infirm, sent, from his patrimonial door, 
A blessing after his departing boy, 
Arm’d for the battles of his native land, 
Nor hoped him back, unless with freedom won! 
While thrill’d, from Bruce’s war-cry, through each heart 
The pulse that throbb’d for Liberty or Death ! 
Nor days were many, till the sun went down 
On Edward’s overthrow at Bannockburn. 
To olden times my reveries have roam’d, 
To glory and war, red tumult, and the day 
Of Scotland’s renovation. Like a dream, 
Fitful and fair, yet clouded with a haze, 
As if of doubt, to memory awakes 
The —— heart-stirring past, when human life 
Was half-romance ; and, were it not that yet, 
In stream, and crag, and isle, and crumbling wall 
Of keep and castle, still remain to us 
Physical proof, that History is-ne:mere 
Hallucination, oftentimes the mind-— 
So different is the present from the 
Would deem thé pageant an illusion all. 
Sweet scenes of beauty and:peace, farewell! ‘The eyes 
But of a passitig visitor are mine abOOw 
On thee; before this radiant eve, thou wert 
Known but in namé ; but: now thou! art mine own, 
Shrined ’mid.the pictures, which fond memo 
In musing fantasy will ofttimes:love. \) 
To conjure up, gleaning, amid theistir: (10 )-5 
And strife of multitudes; as’twererrepose, “710! oho is 
By dwelling on the tranquil:and serene}! 6 19 9 Stsy 














What'is dn English Sonnet? 


WHAT IS AN ENGLISH SONNET ? 


BY S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 






Wuar is an English Sonnet? Down with Theory—Facts, facts, facts 
must decide. And some myriad of these, with deliberate rhymes, if not 
metre or reason, perpetrated facts, have established that a copy of verses, 
consisting of exactly fourteen lines, is an English Sonnet. What have 
our Reading Public, what has our enlightened Press, to do with the 
Literature of the Nation? With such a bigoted Aristocrat as Miron, 
who contradistinguished the Populace, the Political Unions, from the 
Peorte, as the Vermin, the Ascarides, and Lumbrici, from the skin and 
bowels of the Man—though numerous in proportion to the dirt and ill-diet 
of the animal so tenanted ; and who regarded the Prope itself, thus contra- 
em ane from the Populace (Populus a Plebe), but as the tan and 
dung-bed for the production of the Teenie Nation.—And as to 
Petrarch—otherwise called Plutarch—the Timzs would soon dish up his 
business with Laura, and finish him in the Duke of Cumberland style— 
Ergo—it is demonstrated that fourteen lines, neither more nor less, give 
the Procrustes Definition of an English Sonnet—rhymes being the ordi- 
nary, but not necessary accompaniment. From all which it is demon- 
strated, that the following Qu ugh, or hypertrophic Stanza, of a certain 
poem, called “ Youth and Age,” having, by a judicial Ligature of the Verse- 
maker’s own tying, detached itself, and dropt off from the paem aforesaid, 
assumes the name and rank of an integral Animal, and standing the test of 
counting the lines, twice seven exactly, is a legitimate English Sonnet, 
—according to the critical Code established since the happy and glorious 
separation of the British Press (four-fifths Scotch and Irish) from the Lite- 


tature of England—and the virtual extinction of the latter in the noonday 
blaze of the former. 


















S. T. CoLeripee. 



















THE OLD MAN’S SIGH. A.SONNET. 





Dewdrops are the gems of Morning, 

But the tears of mournful Eve : 

Where no Hope is, Life’s a warning 

That only serves to make us grave 
In our old age, 

Whose bruised wings quarrel with the bars of the still narrowing cage— 

That only serves to make us grieve 

With oft and tedious taking-leave, 

Like a poor nigh-related 

Who may not rudely be ise’d ; 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while, 

And tells the Jest without the smile. 

O! might Life cease! and ‘Selfless Mind, 

Whose total Being is Act, alone remain behind ! 


S. T. CoLeripaE. 
18th May, 1832— Grove, Highgate. 
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We glory in being the slave of des- 
potical nationalities—and our justi- 
fication is, that we are sons of Scot- 
land, We blandly smile to hear the 
silly Southrons laugh at our Mighty 
Mother ; and with a cheerful coun- 
tenance we castigate the contume- 
lious Cockneys, Like Jupiter Plu- 


vius “ sub om ” we launch 
our storm-showers of i 8.0n 


the heads of the quaking coxcombs. 
The people are to see how 
the infatuated fools shrink from the 
chastisement they persist in proyo- 
king, and admire the attitudes in 
which the various victims receive 
the cruteh. Of these attitudes “cus- 
tom cannot stale the infinite variety.” 
One ninny claps his paw on his poll, 
and suet on his eriors, ac- 
onrnins as he is conscious of its be- 
ing the peecant part. But they soon 
find that they are playing a losing 
pect TOSS pepe i for of the 

fender of the poll—thwack comes 
the crutch across the unsuspecting 
posteriors ; and of the protector of 
the posterioxrs—crack comes the same 
weapon upon the too simple poll, A 
third more circumspect assailant la- 
vishes all his anxiety on the preser- 
vation of his midriff ; but the torpedo 
touch of the Timber benumbs his 
elbow, and all down along that side, 
from nape to heel, he is a paralytic 
for life. A fourth fool a that 
our aim is his jugular; but that flou- 
rish of ours is all a feint ; and on legs 
from which the shinbones have spun 
in splinters, never more shall the 
lameter limp up Ludgate or Hamp- 
stead-Hill. 

Here the question meni | arises 
—is such conduct cruel? The an- 
swer arises as naturally—it is hu- 


mane. Rather than insult any hy- , 


man being, how humble soeyer he 

be, we would submit hence- 
forth to write all our articles, not 
with a sharp-nibbed pen, as we now 
do, but with a pin mat pinion, 
just as it is plucked from the gan- 
der’s wing. The case is the reverse 
with Cockneys. You surely cannot 


Living Poets and Poetesses. 
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be justly accused of insulting a cur, 
when you merely, and perhaps re- 
luctantly, without pausing on your 
ath, kick the heel-snarler into the 
ounel. He, it is oe may make 
a pathetic appeal to the passenge 
or with hanging ears and hidden tail 
yelp his wrongs to the skies, But 
deaf to his clamours are heaven and 
earth, and all that move therein ; and 
the only wonder with them is, that 
he does not terminate in a kettle. 
Of course, they are not included 
in the late population returns; but 
we believe, on the authority of a cu- 
rious and credible enquirer, that the 
breed of Cockneys:is on the increase 
in E d. The females are mar- 
riageable long before, and continue 
prolific long after,the season usually 
assigned to our species. The period 
of gestation, too, we understand, is 
shorter, varying from four to five 
months; nay, we have been assured 
that there are well authenticated in- 
stances on recerd, in the 
of quick Cockneys, half a span long, 
having been produced seme weeks 
within three mopns from the mo- 
ther’s original conjecture. True, 
such instances of ante-natal precocity 
among the Cockneys are rare; but 
still they would be sufficient, even in 
the absence of stronger evidence, to 
establish the fact, that the ereature 
bears but a very distant analogy in- 
deed to the human race. We beg 
it, however, to be distinctly under- 
stood, that we attribute not to him 
a.common origin with theape, The 
PUTER NING is an animal of .a to- 
tally different order. His stature 
alone should save the Man of the 
Woods from the malicious imputa- 
tion of being even a a cousin 
sod ( 3 and no periane alter 
of Layvater or Spurzheim, -w. 
considers the facial line, and the 
craniglogical developement of the 
creature of the city, would venture, 
for a single instant, to class him 
with the Blue-faced Baboon. 
Here is one-—who calls himself on 
his title-page—Nicholas Michell. 
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Miehell, Author of * ‘The Siege of 





Critical ‘Poem. ‘By Nicholas 
Lendon 


; William ‘Kidd. 
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Never was there such a small insig- 
nificant libel on the name of Old 
Nick. To prove that he has horns; he 
quotes Horace—“* Cave!—Parata 
tollo cornua.’ He may have deluded 
himself into a rooted conviction that 
the knobs on his numskull are horns ; 
but he ‘has only to knock his head 
against a wall to disenchant his cock- 
neyship out of that audacious dream. 
Horns hath he none—either in esse 
or posse; he has been deceived by 
the shadow of his ears in the New 
River. 

* Proof is patent on the title-page 
that he has not—as we erroneously 
said—deluded himself into the above 
rooted conviction. It is not possible 
to silence the voice of nature. In 
vain would he assume the outward 
bull—the inward ass is triumphant 
—and the bellow goes off, to his own 
astonishment, in a bray. Hear him 
in an extract from what he calls his 
“ Mountain Ramble.” “ A critic, 
my friend, in these days, must plunge 
his probe deeply ; let him not, how- 
ever, be a Zoilus: he may detect 
spots in the sun, yet still extol its 
splendour ; modest flowers must en- 


gage his peculiar attention, but the 
proud, rank thistle he must root up.” 
O, the thoughtless Donkey! impro- 


vident of the future. The “ animal 
that chews the thistle” is ae 
to crop it; in doing so, the wisdom 
of instinct is equal to that of rea- 
son ; but “to root up the proud, rank 
thistle,’ would be as foolish conduct 
on the part of a cuddy, as it was on 
that of a Christian to kill the goose 
for the golden eggs. 

Nicholas tells us that “ satire is 
not excluded: from ‘the following 
poem, although it: does not form its 
prominent feature.” ‘He might as 
well have said that the nose does not 
form the most prominent feature on 
the face that happens to have none 
—in which case the most prominent 
feature is probably the cheeks—or 

ssibly the mouth. It is so with 

icholas, He is al] mouth—not bull- 
and-mouth—but mere jaw. We say 
not so in diaperogemens of his organ, 
which is well adapted for his chosen 
task—* to silence’ the Cerberus of 
uffs, to break the molten calves’ of 
ind adoration.” The one will-die 
beneath his jaws—the other fall into 
ieces beneath his hoofs. Who may 
the Cerberus of puffs? Nicholas 
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(June, 
says “the modern Cerberus, forty- 
five of whose fifty heads guard’ the 
Burlingtonian kingdom.” Let them all 
bark at once, Nicholas will bray them 
down; but the remedy, we fear, will 
be more intolerable than the disease, 
A neighbourhood gains nothing, and 
may lose much, from the abatement 
of one nuisance by another ; under 
the tyranny of a new stink, it may 
sigh in vain for the old engine that 
could not, even by the threat of an 
indictment, be induced to consume 
his own smoke. 

“In our language,’ quoth Ni- 
cholas, “ we havethree great satires,” 
Pope’s Dunciad —Gifford’s Baviad 
and Mzeviad—Byron’s English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. The Dun- 
ciad, he tells us, “is distinguished for 
arch wit, and the powerful, though 
kindly, castigation of its victims.” 
Our excellent friend must have sin- 
gular notions of the meaning of 
* arch” and “ kindly.” For example, 
he would esteem it “ arch and kind- 
ly” in us, were Christopher North, 
like a second Peter Bell, to take him 
by the tail, and “ bang his bones” 
for any given number of hours, by 
Shrewsbury or any other well-regu- 
lated clock, with the Crutch. “ Arch 
and kindly,” according to his con- 
ceit, is the demeanour of that chosen 
Russ who knouts the back of the 
post-bound culprit, till its flesh “ falls 
off in gory flakes,” and with his red- 
hot pincers tears out the nostrils of 
the nobleman about to be goaded 
across the steppes into Siberia. 

Besides these three great satires, 
there are, it seems, two small ones, 
“in our language” —Churchill’s Ros- 
ciad — which, “ although directed 
against the stage, (there’s a discove- 
ry !) approaches in its nature the pale 
of our school.” He, too, it seems, isa 

night of the Thistle. The other 
* small satire,” is called the “Siamese 
Twins.” But Nicholas is somewhat 
inconsistent in his note upon these 
paltry performances—for, quoth he— 
though it is possible he may be sar- 
castic—“ A GREAT SATIRE, however, 
flavouring of literature, as it casti- 
gates Captain Hall, &c., not long 
since appeared—itis calledthe Siam- 
ese’ Twins.” There is something 
very solemn in this formal announce- 
ment of the existence of that ingeni- 
ous Poem. But we are ata loss to 
see why a satire should be charac- 
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terised by “flavouring of literature,” 

because it castigates in particular the 

gallant'captain, Nicholas spiritedly 

avers, that * Mr Bulwer’s scourge is 

a silken thread.”’, But here he falls 
into a very natural and excusable 

mistake. He does not discern the 
obvious distinction between the fine- 
ness of a scourge, and the coarse- 
ness of the hide on which it may be 
inflicted. Yet. in art and nature they 
are, he may depend on’t, two totally 
different things. True, that Mr Bul- 
wer’s weapon is whipped with silk, 
but the stem or staple is whalebone ; 
applied to the flank of a “ high-met- 
tled racer,” the generous steed, fling- 
ing up his heels, neighs haughtily, 
and then scours the course in dis- 
dain, like Smolensko or Priam—but 
on the hurdies of a donkey,’tis Love’s 
Labour Lost, and the insensate brute 
obstinately retains his position, illus- 
trative of the motto of his tribe, 
“The proud rank thistle he must 
root up.” 

Nicholas now looks about him 
from the “ pale of our school,” and 
espies what he opines to be a gang 
of animals in no degree cognate to 
himself—for he does not possess In- 
tellect, the Faculty which perceives 
relations—a gang of asses. These 
are the living Poets and Poetesses. 
He resolves forthwith to have a shy 
at them—after the fashion of a lout 
playing at cre and trucu- 
lently exclaims, “ Will no one lash the 
dunces ? Taen, I Wii!’ This is 
savage. At atime when the whole 
world—Christian and Pagan—is at 
peace with the Dunces — outleaps 
old Nicholas from the “ pale of our 
school,” and lays about him right 
and left—not indeed like a bull in a 
china shop, but like an ass among 
Staffordshire pottery—and after Act 
First of the tragico-comic farce, pro- 
claims, in a bray that would have 
dismounted Balaam, “ who flutter’d 
the Volsces in Corioli? I pr 17.” 

Nicholas Michell is at a loss what 
to make of Thomas Campbell. Yet 
we acknowledge that he bestows 
appropriate, judicious, and finely 
discriminating praise, on Gertrude 
of Wyoming. That poem, in the opi- 
nion of Nicholas, displays “ Warton’s 
lore’—whether Tom’s or Joe’s, or 
both, it is no great matter—for our 
critic: means to eulogise the rich dis- 
play of classica) and antiquarian lore 
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pervading the strain that sings the 
scenery on. “ Susquehanna’s side— 
sweet Wyoming.” He then compli« 
ments Mr Campbell on the purity of 
his English— 

*¢ All innovation on our tongue he spurns ,” 


but,adroitly taxes, the Bard. of Hope, 
at. the close, with a crime which can- 
not. be characterised as either carnal 
or capital. 


“ Opposed to Wordsworth’s draw], Mont- 
gomery’s roar ; 

His GREATEST CRIME 1s—he hath writ v0 
more.” 


This great crime does, indeed, stand 
out in bold relief from the peccadil- 
loes stated in the text—the draw] of 
one bard, and the roar of another, 
which, it might be said across the Irish 
Channel, exhibit the enormity of the 
silence of the too tacit Thomas in 
the most glaring colours. 

From the Bard of Hope turn we 
to the Bard of Memory. What saith 
Nicholas Michel] of Samuel Rogers? 
He makes him the subject of an ori- 
ginal moral reflection on Time. 


“ How swiftly time’s life-sapping waters 
flow ! 
For thou we'rt born just seventy years ago.” 


The logic of this “ for” is neatly 
wrapped up, and concealed ingeni- 
ously from the public eye. We ad- 
mit the conclusion—but cannot per- 
ceive the source from which it flows 
in the premises. Adam was created 
six thousand years ago, and appears 
a person more in point than Mr Ro- 
gers. In one respect, however, per- 
haps the worthy Banker has the ad- 
vantage over the unhappy Horticul- 
turist, as an illustration, or axgument- 
um ab homine, of Pollok’s Course of 
Time. For of him Nicholas says what 
could not be said of our First Parent, 
without sacrificing the principles of 
the bill, that: he was 


« Born, not ‘mid haunted dells, or rocks 
that lean 

O’er dashing floods, or mountains fur from 
men, 

Bid on fair Newington’s snigoth level greci.” 


We are then: presented with a few 
interesting anecdotes of this elegant 
poet’s childheod, which seems, how- 
ever, to have differed little from that 
of ordivary-persons who have devo- 
ted themselyes,chiefly to. prose, 
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“ At tinres he was a headstrong lad, in 
sooth, 
And loved to take a lawless, truant trip, 
Wandering where wild birds build, and 
*’ streamilets flash, 
For which he felt th’ unsparing master’s 
~ lash.” 


The “ uns master” must have 
been “ igh ter kindly” charac- 
ter. Nicholas then tells us, in refer~ 
ence to Mr Rogers, that genius pines, 
like an imprisoned eagle, “ still turn- 
from dull pedants and their 
books ;” a fine simile, conceived in 
the true spirit of my Lord Castle- 
reagh’s celebrated sentiment, that the 
nation should not stand weeping 
* like a crocodile, “ with its hands in 
its breeches pockets ;” and inade- 
uately imitated by a writer in an 
dinburgh newspaper, giving an ac- 
count of the unanimity of the Radi- 
cal Meeting in our King’s Park—that 
no Tory reptile was there to hiss 
like a serpent “ with his hat held up 
before his face.” 

Having recovered from his wounds, 
and escaped “ all the disastrous 
chances which his youth suffered,” 
the lad Samuel 

—“ sought, erelong, not Ozford walls, 
But an academy, where science, grace, 
Are taught as well”— 
and there 
“ He dived ’mid Greek and Latin, Euclid 

slighting, 
Then, like a priest to banquet, fell to wri- 
ting.” 
“ His one was thunder, dew his Human 
Life, 
Pathetic Jacqueline MADE THEE ALL RAIN.” 
We should have thotight rain more 
natural after thunder—but Mr Mt- 
chell ought not thus “ to change the 
drink upon us”’—and we are curious 
to know, Human Life being dew, 
what gifted individual is alluded to 
by the personal pronoun in the accu- 
sative casé “ thee,” as being “ all 
rain.” He must be a wet Quaker. 


“ Lo! Wilson comes! the king of Noctial 


jokes, 
OF late most saltless, tame, and: melan- 
choly.” 
But, in spite of the stupidity of those 
dullest of all dialogues, Nicholas 
prays for a long life to the Profes- 
sor— 


“ Sage Wilson! health to thee! and 
length of days |” 


(June, 
And the amiable satirist adds, 


“« Whether thy ipse dixit damn or praise 

My harmless rhymes, | still must laud 
thy own, 

And call thee right good-hearted, though 
to me, 

Who cannot bite, thou shouldst a snarler 
be.” 


Wherefore, asks Nicholas, with sweet 

Simplicity, does not this:gentleman 
“ bethink himself of Satire ?” 

The most contemptible versifier 
of the present day, according to 
Nicholas, is Sir Walter Scott. “ De. 

ite his puny numbers,” however, 

icholas ranks the baronet very 
high as a novelist. As a poet, 


“ Why? he’s all tameness, sameness, 
through and through, 

From ‘ Marmion,’ down to watery Wa- 
terloo.” 

s “ * * “ * 

“ Doth ‘ Lady Lake’ or Rokeby this? 
*Tis clear 

The first is Cape-wine, and the last 
small beer.” 


Now we say that is barely civil. 
Pray, who is Lady Lake ? 

r Campbell’s “ greatest crime” 
is, that he “hath writ no more ;” 
and the chief enormity laid, in a 
note, to the charge of Sir Walter, is 
that “ with him a tree is a tree, and 
a river a river.” This appears to 
be miore atrocious, in the eyes of 
old Nicholas, than Peter Bell’s opi- 


nion about the yellow primrose, 
which we have explained in our 
Flight First to the Lakes. The sole 


apology we can offer for Sir Walter 
at present, is a conjectural supposi- 
tion, that he believes a tree to be a 
tree, and a river to be a river, on the 
same high Tory principle that we, 
Christopher, believe a fool to be a 
fool, and a Cockney a Cockney. 
Nicholas Michell most seriously 
and solemnly believes that Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge is no poet.—His 
* Wallenstein” is a “ mere transla- 
tion,” Nic being doubtless a great 
German scholar—and “ Zapolya” 
and “ Remorse” are “ decided fail 
ures.” “ Christabel” he cannot en- 
dure—“ than which was never thing 
enned, not excepting Jack the Giant- 
iller and Tom Thumb, more mon- 
strously absurd.” We beg that Ni- 


cholas would reconsider that sen- 
tence. There is, we fearlessly main- 
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tain, in opnceition even to his autho- 
rity, nothing monstrously absurd in 


Jack the Giant-killerand TomThumb. 
Let him not suffer the feelings and 
judgment of his innocent and there- 
fore enlightened infancy, to be over- 
laid by the nightmares of his, alas! 
no longer immaculate and therefore 
obfuscated manhood. True, it is 
too much the fashion of these super- 
cilious and’ sophisticated times, to 
laugh at the orient day-dreams of 
the yet unbreeched man-child, who 
is, nathless, the High Priest of Na- 
ture, and knows more of her myste- 
ries than he may do when he be- 
comes Bishop of Chichester. Let 
old Nic, then, become young Nic; 
let him throw off the man-and-devil, 
and be once more the angel-and-child; 
and we offer to lay a gallon of Glen- 
livet to a saucer of saloop, that, re- 
stored to his original capacities and 
powers, his regenerated mind will 
see the full effulgence of the glory of 
those two poems ; that 


“ A settled smile of stern vindictive joy 
Kindling one moment Nicky’s burning 
cheek,” 


will testify the enthusiasm with 
which he reads the Tale of all those 
Giants by Jack so righteously slain ; 
that a gush from 


‘‘ The sacred source of sympathetic tears” 


will bear witness to the pathos of that 
pity with which he hangs o’er that 
other tale, alas! “ too tender and too 
true,” of the unterrified .Thomas, 
who, by a heroic death, illustrated 
that affecting Scriptural image, “flesh 


is grass.” 

Nichol must be the son of an 
Usher—of the Gentleman in Black. 
He is for horsing all the poets. The 
son of the schoolmaster waxes sav 
—the bottom-brusher breaks out in 
his boy—at sight of an unlucky bard 
mounted for punishment. 


“ Oh, Coleridge! when. at school where 
Avon flashes, 

Hadst thou, if bidden to rhyme, scrawl’d 
lines so bad, 

Thy master would have given thee fifty 


Deeming such might beat brains into the 
lad ; 

And now a man, such jargon canst thou 
write? 

And boast it too? The rod shall slay thee 
quite |” 
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Inhuman monster ! and te dare touse 
such threats on the eve of the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill! Does N 
las Caligula Nero Domitian Michell 
imagine that the Mob will permit the 
ee nate to be accelerated 
y such san y “ means and 
pliances to boot” Phe rsengesyte. 
that make the flesh of the leanest 
shudder, and the sinews of the 
strongest crawl like spiders on their 
bones, while he, the Epitome of the 
Four most diabolical of the Twelve 
Czesars, murmurshis murderous su 
gestions in a lisping whisper, as 
as if he were s ing an assi 
tion with the Hebe of some suburban 
tea-garden, to have surrendered to 
his virgin embrace those beauties 
which have been bandied about, for 
time immemorial, from Hyde Park 
Corner to St Paul’s? 
“ Ané this is Christabel ! Oh! shame! oh! 
shame! 
The Mariner is worse, if such can be ; 
Which, certes, bedlamites might blush te 
claim : 
Where vessels sail without or wind or sea, 
Birds to be slain, track barks through 
thin and thick, 
And slimy things with legs—JZ’m choked 
—I'm sick! !” 
To prevent Nicholas from being 
choked, the best recipe is also the 
readiest—let the person next him 
ive him a vigorous thump on the 
ack between the shoulders, till the 
dust flies from his bottle-green, and 
the bit of poetry he has been attempt- 
ing to bolt, out of his orifice will jump 
like bacon. But what shall we do 
for the poor fellow, seeing he is so 
sick? An emetic or a purge—or 
both ? Bora. first? Emetic. 
What? And what then? 
Calomel—in such a dose as might 
ass current in the United States. 
ow do you feel now, Nicholas ? 
Any easier ? Why, you look as lank 
as a greyhound; you who within 
these ten minutes Were as dumpy as 
a@ pug. 

Cross-bred curs, it is well known 
to dog-fanciers, take causeless dislike 
to particular persons, whom they 
never see without shewing their 
teeth,.and whom, but for fear, they 
would bite. It is uniformly the most 
placid and pleasing persons, at whom 
the misbegotten miscreants from 
Hockley in the Hole and Marybone 
make the mouths we mention; they 





their bellies before.the feet, 
and lay their muzzles on the knees 
ofscamps. Now, without 


apply pe y this strong illustra- 


tion to Nicholas,we may remark, that And 


there exists not a more inoffensive 
man than the author of Christabel ; 
that it has been:found so difficult to 
carve that _ most on 
out of pure spite have given e 
attempt ; ond therefore the ovheen 
we propose for solution in the next 
number of the Halfpenny M C) 
is, Why delighteth Nicholas Michell 
to insult 8. T. Coleridge ?” That he 
has a diseased and depraved plea- 
sure in doing so, is manifest not only 
by the disgusting doggerel which he 
has drivelled abeve, but by the inso- 
lent saliva which he slavers below— 
“ Art thou the bard whose brows the 
laurel wear ? 
When shall a cap and bells be mounted 
there ?” 

Now, we inform the correspond- 
ents of the Penny Magazine, who 
will be inundating that prosperous 
periodical with their solutions, that 
they must not expect to gain the 
prize by any such vague generalities 
as the following—that “gentle dul- 
ness ever loves a joke ;” that stupi- 
dity is spiteful; that the obscure 
“ choke and sicken” with envy of 
the illustrious, beyond the cleansin 
power of bastinado, ipecacuanha, an 
calomel ; or that Nicholas is a ninny. 
They must favour us with some- 
thing more recherche—else we shall 
have no credit in.our charade. 

But— 


* He comes! lo! Wordsworth comes! 
back, sons of mer !” 


Nicholas seems to have a sad pre- 

sentiment of Peter Bell and his cud- 

gel. “g ae 

Hark! from his manly breast that loud 
alas! ‘ 6% 

As ‘ east and west’ -brays Peter's cudgel. 


led ass.” “ae 

roo Peter’s cudgelled ags has as 
a Tight, pi not so strong 4 

reason, to ( 


Ned ‘ass, and who he may be, we 
Cave ‘the reader to conjecture." ” 
** Yes, rear an arch of triumph to the 
; skies ; sed ‘aie 
First let, great. Wordsworth, then . the 

Pedlar pass ; ' 


(June, 
Like Quixote, Sancho, they’re.on high: 


emprise, HIME Aste o3. Pe btorie’s 
Although, ah me! they lack, both, steed. 
and 488,” .. te iin Sa 

d Nicholas. has kindly. 
them with the latter anima 
ne lo a it; the. *, 







a-packing, might, on. ri a 
have rested himself, by. Jayin 


considered himself richly rewar 

by an additional docken...., . 

“ O Wordsworth! was it not-at fall of 
moon 

Thou framedst thy system, frantic every. 


part ? 


load on Nicholas, who would, a. 


Think’st thou that prose is poetry, as 


soon 

As rhymed by ear, and metred out by 
art? 

That bright imaginings, and thought pro- 
found, 

Are plants that flourish most in barren’ 
ground ? 

But worse, immortal Bard! oh, worse 
than all, : 

Thy dulness and obscurity we deem; 

For if the senses braye sleep’s leaden 
thrall, 

The spirit wanders in a wildering dteqm : 

We read, we ponder, pause, peruse again — 

Tis too sublime for us, the sons of men !” 


The penultimate line of this extract 
is exceedingly picturesque. We see 
Nicholas striving to escape sléep. 
“His senses brave sleep’s leaden 
thrall ;” but still his face has that ab- 
surd expression that Morpheus, ever 
when kept at some distance, .con- 
trives to impart to the features of 
the yawner, by squirting over them 
a preparation of poppies His eyes 
are eee The ies + ge their 
exits and their entrances, without 
his mouth being aware of their Say- 
ings abd Doings. He reads the pas- 
sage for the tenth time—compre- 
hending at each perusal but a tithe 
of the meanin; ot appeared to ap- 
pertain to its predecessor, so that he 
at last masters but the hundredth 
part of that of which at first he had 
no idea ;—he ponders, he perpends, 
he is obsetved to shake his head, 
and with hesitating hand slightly te 
raise his Caxon, to let the air circu- 


late round “ the dome of thought, 
the palace of the sou! ;’’—he pauses, 
and looks around the room with a 
countenance from which the most 
innocent. no-meanings haye, on evi- 


Merchant,” had he not sent.bis pack. 
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dence merely circumstantial, been 
ced to 


senten , Or at 
least banishment, for life ;—in the 
midst of all this woe-begone ] 


to ‘the pity of an mpa 
worl nothing wit) tisfy the un- 
contre eae “finding thet the 
3” and, i y, fin the 
case is 4 a he oe back ‘on 
the Free and Easy chair which had 
been vacated an hour by the 
President of the Dirty and, as 
if spying for spiders in a corner of 
the calling, we out of a SS 
up mouth, whose ‘pomp: sur- 
panies ‘thet’ of Sie ‘gastinal’ peda: 
gogue, 
“°Tis TOO SUBLIME For Us, THE Sons oF 


Mey!” 


But nothing else will satisfy the 
inexorable Nicholas than to hang 
Wordsworth. He confesses, that 


‘* Beauties, like flowerets scatter’d o’er 
the wild, 

Th’ Excursion grace, nor is thy Duddon 
bad ;” . 


and we were not without hopes that 
he was about to propose getting a 
medal struck in honour of the Bard ; 
when to our dismay, and, we must 
add, our indignation, he thus de- 
nounces doom on the “ sole king of 
rocky Cumberland”— 


“ But these will not atone for countless 
crimes, 
So suffer on the gallows of my rhymes.” 


What ! has the author of the Lyrical 
Ballads, Mr Wordsworth, been con- 
victed of robbery, arson, and mur- 
pert an there wate some diffi- 
culty in carr , sentence into 
execution, For the gallows of Mr Mi- 
of bare pales of unequal Migtoe, test 
of bare p of unequal lengths, that 
hare ihiet up without sap; and could 
we even su them formed into 
something like a scaffold and a gib- 
bet, the crazy concern would not 
support the weight of a personable 
felon like Mr Wordsworth, till he had 
finished the prayers appointed for 
that morning’s service ; and then, of 
the many hundred lines of this sati- 
tist’s spinning, the strongest would 
not sustain a fly. So feeble are they, 
that a midge would so stretch even 
a picked line, that if 
for a moment, his feet would be 
touching the ground, and the eman- 
VOL. XXXI. NO. OXCV. 


by it 
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cipated animalcula -would escape 
from*justice, ~~ 7 

We begin to have a feeling that-we: 
have been too contuimelious on M 
a camot a 
thought of pa ompany him, 
till we is tale F 


ourable. It is our belief that there 
is little or: no harm in- him, and that 
he might be made, by a judicious and 
strict regimen of chastisement, in 
some of the inferior departments, not 
of literary, but ef manual labour, a 
not altogether useless member of the 
community. We fear his talents are 
not quick a to qualify him for 
a tailor. No—he could never be a 
—_ ae is his ey t vee 
ciently s , we suspect, for either 
of Quatunes tions which Adam 
Smith mentions in illustration of the 
wonderful effects of the division of 
labour—we mean, ming the 
points, or rounding the heads, of 
ins. We must find for him some 
roader employment, of which the 
work requires no nicety of touch, 
and saay be slobbered over, in a ge 
neral way, to the satisfaction of the 
industrious capitalist. What does he 
think of that icraft devoted to 
the affixation, on the walls of tho- 
roughfares, of advertisements and an- 
nouncements, at once useful and or- 
namental, of political or philosophical 
intelligence to the lieges inhabiting 
towns and cities, and suffering under 
an unappeasable hunger and thirst 
for News—News—News? Yes! Ni- 
cholas must be a Brit-Sticker ! 
But he must not expect to retain 
the situation which we have in our 
eye for him, and which, in the event 
of a dissolution on the possing of 
some Reform Bill or other, 7 be 
aanost lucrative one, unless he for- 
swear Satire, and let Poe go to the 
t. He must adhere to his batter. 
is a fine opening now in Edin- 
burgh in that department for an ac- 
tive young man; and hereto- 
fore, perhaps, the habits of Nicholas 
may have been rather too sedentary, 


‘by. his hav 
beens ihn many fortunate but 
ticed to the fore his sinews 
were sti and his: ‘knit; and 


strung joints 
as he is in the prime of life, after a 
few weeks’ “training on the sly,” 
doubt in 
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the world that he would prove him- 
self an accomplished—a consummate 
master. 

But should he in the pride of ge- 
nius refuse the appointment, let him 
at least accept our advice. Weare in 
the dark as to his present profession, 
and should suppose from the symp- 
toms that he has none at all. Now 
idleness is the fruitful mother of 
vice and folly ; and we beseech Ni- 
cholas to turn to an honest ealling, 
and think no more of the Living 
Poets, or of the Living Poetesses. 
Those Ladies of the Lay are a peril- 
ous people; and the mildest of them 
all more than a mateh for old—a 
fortiori, for young Nic. He must 
positively discontinue his addresses 
to the Muses, if he indulges the fond 
hope of continuing to wear a coat de- 
cently roughish in the nap. The most 
forlorn sight on the hopeless earth 
seems tous, in our melancholy moods, 
to be the nether integuments of a 
small critical versifier without any 
brains. Much shabby-genteel wretch- 
edness, no doubt, often accompanies 
a life of petty prose ; but still there 
seems something wanting to com- 
- the picture. That something 

s the “ accomplishment of verse. 
That is felt to lend the finishing 
touch to the feebleness ; and as Tho- 
mas the Rhymer totters by, we hear 
the supplicating shadow say, 


“ For I am poor and miserably old !” 


But independently of all these con- 
siderations, Nicholas should cease to 
be satirical, simply because of the 
absurdity of the silliest sumph being 
so, that has, during the present cen- 
—_ taken his station among the 
bblers. We can charge our me- 
mory with auiiiag: Sepreinaes 
him in that way ; @ is a silliness 
within a silliness in much hé‘writes, 
that has sometimes ep eye 
us that we have been ng ttiple’; 
we have been tempted to say “ theie 
is a depth of shallowness here which 
we cannot fathom ;’ “ how pro- 
foundly superficial !” “In all‘ this 
creeping and crawling theré is some- 
thing sublime!” Unquestionably so 
—our author is a man of distinction; 
without reluctance, we annvunce Mr 
Nicholas Michell the Weakest Man 
of the Age. : 

We shall suppose him tolerably 


well-off in the world, with two meals 
per diem, and in his wardrobe a 
change of raiment. In such easy cir- 
cumstances, why satirical? Grati- 
tude should make him in love with 
the “ great globe, and all which it 
inherits.” If he must write, then, let 
him dribble Thanksgiving Odes. One 
so sleek must not be so satirical. 
Why run about with his plumage 
all ruffled like a peevish Friesland 
capon, always yor ier | of some- 
thing or other, as if no cinders were 
to his mind, when he might be per- 
mitted to play the part for which the 
ornithologist sees he is designed, that, 
namely, of the bantam about his 
own doors, with the feathers down 
to his heels, and indeed far beyond, 
lying in the natural way; his own 
little dunghil] undisturbed by ae 
alien crow, and his own “ shrill 
clarion” heard through several closes 
all leading into a common centre, 
the Court where Dandy, not unat- 
tended by dames and damsels, en- 
joys his hereditary reign ? 

We cannot, as our readers will see, 
help having a “ kindly” as well as 
an “arch” feeling towards Nicholas. 
And we cannot bid him good-by with- 
out requesting his attention to the 
following short statement. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, of 
whon, in their character of poets, he 
writes with supercilious scorn, are 
men of the highest order of intellect 
and imagination. He is of the lowest 
—or rather he belongs to no order. 
His height is three inches and a half 
below the level of the sea. The first 
sight of such a pigmy doing the sw- 
percilious, that is, drawing up its 
eyebrows into a curve, inflating its 
nostrils, and curling its lip, is merely 
ludicrous; the second rather irritates; 
the third, in spite of the smallnéss, gets 

sting—and we think of an ear- 
wig. Wehave seen some impudent 
stir lately in quarters where the 
Cockneys were wont to he mum as 
mice. e vérmin had better be 
quiet; and now that they have taken 
sweet counsel together, retreat in 
time to their holes. Shoulda eertain 
Red Rover of a Grimalkin, who shall 
be nameless, leap out upon them, 
what a topsy-turvy of tails and whisk- 
ers! We should like to see an Archi- 
bald Bell-the-Cat arising among the 
Cockneys. 
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Salvandy on the late French Revolution, 965 


SALVANDY ON THE LATE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


Ever since the late French Revo- 
lution broke out, and ata time when 
it carried with it the wishes, and 
deluded the judgment, of a large 
and respectable portion of the Bri- 
tish public, we have never ceased 
to combat the then prevailing opi- 
nion on the subject. We asserted 
from the very outset that it was cal- 
culated to do incredible mischief to 
the cause of real freedom; that it 
would throw back for a very long 
period the march of tranquil liberty ; 
that it restored at once the rule of 
the strongest; and, breaking down 
the sopertennty of intellect and 
knowledge by the mere force of 
numbers, would inevitably and ra- 
pidly lead, through a bitter period of 
suffering, to the despotism of the 
sword. 

We founded our opinion upon the 
obvious facts, that the Revolution 
was effected by the populace of Pa- 
ris, by the treachery of the army, and 
the force of the barricades, without 
any appeal to the judgment or wishes 
of the remainder of France; that a 
constitution was framed, a Ki 
chosen, and a government establish- 
ed at the Hotel de Ville, by a junto 
of enthusiastic heads, without either 
deliberation, time, or foresight ; that 
this new constitution was announced 
to the provinces by the telegraph, be- 
fore they were even aware that a civil 
war had broken out; that the Citizen 
King was thus not elected by France, 
but imposed upon its inhabitants by 
the mob of Paris; that this conyul- 
sion prostrated the few remaini 
bulwarks of order and liberty whi 
the prior revolution had left standiag, 
and nothing remained to oppose the 
march of revolution, and the devour- 
ing spirit of Jacobinism, but the force 
of military despotism. That in this 
Way no chance existed of liberty be- 
ing ultimately established in France, 
because that inestimable blessing 
depended on the fusion of all the 
interests of society in the fabric of 
government, and the prevention of 
the encroachments of each class by 


the influence of the others ; and such 
mutual ing was impossible in 
a country where the whole middling 
ranks were destroyed, and nothi 

remained but tumultuous masses 

mankind on the one hand, and an 
indignant soldiery on the other. We 
maintained that the convulsion at 
Paris was a deplorable catastrophe 
for the cause of freedom in all other 
countries ; that by precipitating the 
democratic party every where into 
revolutionary measures or revolu- 
tionary excesses, it would inevitably 
rouse the conservative interests to 
defend themselves; that in the 


8 le, real liberty would be equal- 
iy elesniied by the fury of its in- 
sane friends and the hostility oi its 
aroused enemies ; and that the tran- 
quil spread of freedom, which had 
been so conspicuous since the fall 
of Napoleon, would be exchanged 
for the rude conflicts of military 
power with popular ambition. 

Few, we believe, comparatively 
speaking, of our readers, fully went 

ong with these views when they 
were first brought forward; but 
how completely have subsequent 
events demonstrated their justice ; 
and how entirely has the public 
mind in both countries changed as 
to the character of this convulsion 
since it took place! Freedom has 
been unknown in France since the 
days of the Barricades ; between the 
dread of popular excess on the one 
hand, and the force of military power 
on. the other, the. independence 
of the citizen has been completely 
overthrown; Paris has been periodi- 
eally the scene of confusion, riot, 
and anarchy; the revolt of Lyons 
has only been extinguished by Mar- 
shal Soult at the head of as large an 
army as fought the. Duke of Wel- 
lington at Toulouse, and at as great 
an expense of human life as the re- 
volt of the Barricades; the army, in- 
creased from 200,000 to 600,000 men, 
has been found barely —— to 
the maintenance of the public tran- 
quillity ; 40,000 men, imcessantly 
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stationed round the capital, have, al- 
most every month, answered the 
cries of the people for bread by 
es of cavalry, and all the seve- 

rity of military execution; the an- 
nual expenditure has inereased from 
1.40,000,000 to 160,000,000; fifty 
millions sterling of debt has been 
incurred in eighteen months; not- 
withstanding a great increase of 
taxation, the revenue has declined a 
fourth in its amount, with the uni- 
versal suffering of the people; anda 
pestilential disorder following as 
usual in the train of human violence 
and misery, has fastened with unerr- 
ing certainty on the wasted scene 
of political agitation, and swept off 
twice as many men in a few weeks 
in Paris alone, as fell under the Rus- 
sian cannon on the field of Borodino. 
Externally, have the effects of the 
three glorious days been less deplo- 
rable ? Let Poland answer; let Bel- 
gium answer; let the British Em- 
pire answer. Who precipitated a 
gallant nation on a gigantic foe ; and 
roused their hot blood by the pro- 
mises of sympathy and support, and 
stirred up by their emissaries the 
revolutionary spirit in the walls of 
Warsaw ? Whois answerable to God 
and man for having occasioned its 
fatal revolt, and buoyed its chiefs up 
with hopes of assistance, and stimu- 
lated them to refuse all offers of ac- 
commodation, and delivered them 
up, unaided, unbefriended, to an in- 
furiated conqueror? The revolu- 
tionary leaders; -the revolutionary 
press of France and England; the 
Paper meat of Louis ae va and 
e reforming Ministers of England ; 


those, who, knowing that they could 
render them no assistance, allowed 
their journals, uncontradicted, to sti- 
mulate them to resistance, and de- 
lude them to the last with the hopes 
of foreign intervention. Who is an- 
swerable to God and man for. the 


Belgian revolt ?, Who has spread fa- 
able ‘end desolation through. its 
beautiful provinces, and withered its 
industry with a blast worse than the 
simoom of the desert; and sown on 
the theatre of British Glory those 
poisoned teeth, which must spring 
up in armed battalions, and again in- 
volve Europe in the whirlwind of 
war ? The revolutionary leaders ; the 
revolutionary press of France and 
England ; the government of Louis 
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Philippe, and the reforming Minis- 
ters of this country ; those who ‘be- 
trayed the interests of their countr'y 
in the pursuit of democratic 8 
port; who dismembered the domi- 
nions of a faithful ally, and drove 
him back atthe cannon mouth, when 
on the point.of regaining his own 
capital ; who surrendered the barrier 
of Marlborough and Wellington, and 
threw open gates of Europe to 
republican ambition after they had 
been closed by. British heroism? 
Who are answerable to God and 
man for the present distracted state 
of the British Empire? Who have 
suspended its industry, and shaken 
its credit, and withered its resources? 
Who have spread bitterness and dis- 
trust bar its immense popula- 
tion, and filled its poor with eae 
tions that can never be realized, and 
its rich with terrors that can never 
be allayed? Who have thrown the 
torch of discord into the bosom of 
an united people; and habituated 
the lower orders to license, and in- 
flated them with arrogance, and sub- 
jugated thought and wisdom by the 
force of numbers, and _ arrayed 
inst the concentrated education 
and wealth of the nation the masses of 
its ignorant and deluded inhabitants? 
The reforming Ministers; the revo- 
lutionary press of England; those 
who ascended to power amidst the 
transports of the Barricades; who 
incessantly agitated the people to 
uphold their falling administration, 
and have incurred the lasting exe- 
cration of mankind, by striving to ar- 
ray the numbers of the nation against 
its intelligence, and subjugate the 
wers of the understanding by the 
of the passions. 

o demonstrate that these state- 
ments are not overcharged as to. the 
present condition of France, and the 
— consequence of the Revo- 
ution of the Barricades, we subjoin 
the. following extract from an. able 
and independent reforming journal : 


‘* If a government_is to be judged of by 
the condition of the people, as a tree by 
its fruits, the present government of 
France must be deemed to be extremely 
deficient in those qualities of statesman- 
ship which are calculated to inspire pub- 
lic confidence and make a people happy— 
fer public discontent, misery, commotion, 
and bloodshed, have been the melancholy 
characteristics of its sway, If the minis- 
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try, of Louis, Philippe were positively de- 
voted to the interests of the ex-royal fami- 
ly, they could-net'take more effective steps 
than pr have hitherto done to make the 
vices.of that family be forgotten, and to 
reinforce the ranks of the party which 
labours incessantly for their recail. 

“ Witit short intervals of repose, Paris 
has been a-scene of enteutes and disturb- 
atices which would disgrace a semi-civi- 
lized’ country, and to this sort of inter- 
mittent turbulence it has been doomed 
ever since Louis Philippe ascended the 
throne, but more especially since Casimir 
Periev' was: intrusted. with the reins of 
responsible: government. It is a melan- 
choly fact that, under the revolutionized 
government of France, more blood has 
been shed in conflicts between the people 
and the military, than during the 15 years 
of the restoration, if we except the three 
days. of resistance to the ordinances in 
Paris, which ended in the dethronement 
of Charles the Tenth. 

“ Yet we do not know if we ought to 
except the carnage of those three days, for 
we recollect having seen a communication 
from Lyons, soon after the commotions 
in that city, in which it was stated that a 
greater number of persons, both citizens 
and-soldiers, féll in the conflict between 
the workmen'and the military, than were 
slain during the memorable three days of 
Paris. Let us add to this the slaughter 
at Grenoble, where the people were again 
victorious, and the sabrings and shootings 
which have taken place in minor conflicts 
in several towns and departments, and it 
will be found that the present government 
maintains its power at a greater cost of 
French blood than that which it has su- 
perseded.”—Morning Herald. 

We have long and anxiously look- 
ed for some publication from a man 
of character and literary celebrity 
of the liberal-party in France, which 
might throw the°same light on the 
consequences ‘of its late revolution 
as ve work of os ine pew nee done 
on the proceedings of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Such a work is 
now before us, from the able and 
eloquent _ of M. Salvandy, to 
whose striking history of Poland, we 
have in a recent number requested 
the attention of our readers. He has 
always been a liberal, opposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies earbitrary 
aets of the late government, and is 
a decided defender of the revolution 
of Jely.. From such a character the 
testimony borne to its. ical ef- 
fects is of the highest value. 


“ The restoration,” says he, “ bore in 
its bosom an enemy, from whose attacks 
France required incessant protections 
That enemy was the counter revolutionary 
spirit ; in other words, the passion to,de- 
duce without reserve all its consequences 
from the principle of legitimacy ; the 
desire to overturn, for the sake of the an- 
cient interests, the political system esta- 
blished by the revolution, and consecrated 
by the charter and a thousand oaths... It 
was the cancer which consumed it; the 
danger was pointed out for fifteen years, 
and at length it devoured it. 

“© The revolution of July also bore in 
its entrails another curse: this was the 
revolutionary sptrit, evoked from the 
bloody chaos of our first revolution, by the 
sound of the rapid victory of the people 
over the royalty. That fatal spirit has 
weighed upon the destinies of France, 
since the revolution of 1830, like its evil 
genius. I write to illustrate its effects ; 
and I feel I should ill accomplish my task 
if I did not at the same time combat its 
doctrines. 

“ The counter revolution was no 
ways formidable, but in consequence 
of the inevitable understanding . which 
existed between its supporters and the 
erown, who, although it long refused 
them its arms; often lent them its shield. 
The revolutionary spirit has also a power- 
ful ally, which communicates to it force 
from its inherent energy. This ally is the 
democracy which now reigns as a despot 
over France ; that is, without moderation, 
without wisdom, without perceiving that 
it reigns only for the behoof of the spirit 
of disorder—that terrible ally which causes 
it to encrease its own power, and will ter- 
minate by destroying it. It is time to 
speak to the one and the other a firm 
language ; to recall to both principles as 
old as the world, which have never yet 
been violated with impunity by nations, 
and which successively disappear from 
the midst of us, stifled under the instinct 
of gross desires, rash passions, pusillani- 
mous concessions, and stilversive laws. 
Matters are come'to such a point, that no 
small courage is now required to unfold 
these sacred principles; and yet all the 
objects of the social union, the: bare pro- 
gress of nations, the dignity of the human 
race, the cause'of freedom itself, isatstake. 
That liberty 4s to:be seen engraven at the 
gate of all our cities, emblazoned on all 
our monuments, floating on.all our stand- 
ards ; ‘but, alas, it will-float therein vain 
if; the..air~ which ‘we. breathe is charged 
with anarchy, as with a mortal contagion, 
and. if that.scourge marks daily with its 
black mark some. of our. maxims, of our 
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laws, of our powers, while it is incessant- 
ly advancing to the destruction of society 
itself,” ; 

“ What power required the sacrifice of 
the peerage? Let the minister answer it, 
he said it again and again with candour 
and courage. Jt is to popular. prejudice, 
democratic passion, the intoxicction of 
demagogues, the blind hatred of every 
species of superiority, that this immense 
sacrifice hus been offered. 1 do not fear 
to assert, that a nation which has enforced 
such a sacrifice, on such altars; a nation 
which could demand er consent to such a 
sacrifice, has declared itself in the face of 
the world ignorant of freedom, and per- 
haps incapable of enjoying it. 

“* That was the great battle of our re- 
volutionary party. It has gained it. It 
is no longer by our institutions that we 
can be defended from its enterprises and 
its folly. ‘The good sense of the public is 
now our last safeguard. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. Should the public spi- 
rit become deranged, we are undone, It 
depends in future on a breath of opinion, 
whether anarchy should not rise triumph- 
ant in the midst of the powers of govern- 
ment. Mistress of the ministry by the 
elections, it would speedily become so 
of the Upper House, by the new creations 
which it would force upon the crown, The 
Upper House will run the risk, at every 
quinquennial renewal of its numbers, of 


becoming a mere party assemblage: an. 


assembly elected at second hand by the 
Chamber of Peputi.s and the electoral col- 
leges. The ruling party henceforth, in- 
stead of coming to a compromise with it, 
which constitutes the balance of the three 
powers, and the basis of a constitutional 
monarchy, will only require to incorporate 
uself with it. At the first shock of parties, 
the revolutionary faction will gain this 
immense advantage ; it will emerge from 
the bosom of our institutions as from its 
eyrie, and reign over France with the 
wings of terror, 

“ In vain do the opposing parties repeat 
that the revolution of 1830 does not re- 
semble that of 1789. That is the very 
point at issue ; and I will indulge in all 
your hopes, if you are not as rash as your 
predecessors, as ready to destrey, as much 
disposed to yield to popular wishes, that 
is, to the desire of the demagogues who 
direct them. But can I indulge the hope, 
that a people will not twice in forty years 
commence the same career of faults and 
misfortunes, when you who have the 
reins of power, are already beginning the 
same errors? I must say, the revolution 
of 1830 runs the same risk. as its prede- 
cessor, if it precipitates its, chariot te the 


edge of the same precipices. Every 
where the spirit of the 1791 will bear the 
same fruits. In heaven as in earth, it can 
epgender only the demon of anarchy. 

‘‘ The monarchy of the Constituent 
Assembly, that monarchy which fell al- 
most as soon as it arose, did not perish, 
as is generally supposed, from an imper- 
fect equilibrium of power, a bad defini- 
tion of the royal prerogative, or the weak- 
ness of the throne. No—the vice lay 
deeper ; it was in its entrails. The vid 
crown of England was not adorned with 
more jewels than that ephemeral crown 
of the King of the French. But the 
crown of England possesses in the social, 
not less than the political state of Eng- 
land, powerful support, of which France 
is totally destitute. A constitution with- 
out guarantees there reposed on a society 
which was equally destitute of them, 
which was as movable as the sands of 
Africa, as easily raised by the breaths of 
whirlwinds. The revolution which 
founded that stormy society, founded it 
on false and destructive principles, Not 
content with levelling to the dust the an- 
cient hierarchy, the old privileges of the 
orders, the corporate rights of towns, 
which time had doomed te destruction, it 
levelled with the same stroke the most 
legitimate guarantees as the most artifi- 
cial distinctions. It called the masses of 
mankind not to equality, but to supre- 


*“* The constitution was established on 


. the same principles, In defiance of the 


whole experience of ages, the Assembly 
disdained every intermediate or powerful 
institution which was founded on those 
conservative principles, without attention 
to which no state on earth has ever yet 
flourished. In a word, it called the 
masses not to liberty, but to power. 

“* After having done this, no method 
remained to form a counterpoise to this 
terrible power. A torrent had been 
created without bounds—an ocean with- 
out ashore. By the eternal laws of na- 
tare, it was farious, indomitable, destruc- 
tive, changeable ; leaving nothing stand- 
ing but the scaffelds on which royalty and 
rank, and all that was illustrious in talent 
and virtue, speedily fell ; until the people, 
disabused by suffering, and worn out by 
passion, resigned their fatal sovereignty 
into the hands of a great man. Such it 
was, such it will be, to the end of time. 
The, same vices, the same seourges, the 
same punishments. 

“ When. you do not wish to fall into 
au abyss, you must avoid the path which 
leads to it When you condemn a prin- 
ciple, you must haye the courage to con- 
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demn its, premises, or to resign yourself 
to see the terrible logic of party, the au- 
stere arms of fortune, deduce its conse- 
quences ; otherwise, you planta tree, and 
refuse to eat its fruits ; you form a volcano, 
and expect to sleep in peace by its side. 

With the exception of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, where all understandings 
were fascinated, where there reigned a 
sort of sublime delirium, all the subse- 
quent legislatures during the revolution 
did evil, intending to do good. The abo- 
lition of the monarchy was a concession 
of the Legislative Assembly ; the head of 
the King an offering of the Convention. 
The Girondists in the Legislative Body, in 
surrendering the monarchy, thought they 
were doing the only thing which could 
save order. Such was their blindness, 
that they could not see that their own 
acts had destroyed order, and its last sha- 
dow ‘ ahished with the fall of the throne. 
The Plain, or middle party in the Con- 
vention, by surrendering Louis to the 
executioner, thought to satiate the people 
with that noble blood; and they were 
punisned for it, by being compelled to 
give their own, and that of all France. 
It was on the same principle that in our 
times the peerage has fallen the victim of 
deplorable concessions. May that great 
concession, which embraces more interests, 
and destroys more conservative principles 
than are generally supposed, which shakes 
at once all the pillars of the social order, 
not prepare for those who have occasioned 
it unavailing regret and deserved punish- 
ment ! 

“ The divine justice has a sure means 
of punishing the exactions, the passions, 
and the weaknesses which subvert society. 
It consists in allowing the parties who 
urge on the torrent, to reap the conse- 
quences of their actions. ‘Thus they go 
on, without disquieting themselves as to 
the career on which they have entered ; 
without once looking behind them; think- 
ing only on the next step they have to 
make in the revolutionary progress, and 
always believing that it will be the last. 
But the weight of committed faults drags 
them on, and they perish under the rock 
of Sisyphus. 

* I will not attempt to conceal my seri- 
timents: the political and moral state of 
my country fills me with consternation. 
When you contemplate its population in 
general, so calm, so laborious, so desirous 
to enjoy in peace the blessings which the 
hand of God bas poured so liberally into 
the bosom of ‘our beautiful France, you 
are filled with hope, and contemplate with 
the eye of hope the future state of our 
country. But if you direct your look to 
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the region where party strife combats; if 
you contemplate their incessant efforts to 
excite in the masses of the pepulation all 
the bad passiéns of the social order ; to 
rouse them afresh when they are becoming 
dormant ; to enrol them in regular array 
when they are floating ; to make, for the 
sake of cohtending interests, one body, and 
march together to one prey, which the 
will dispute in blood : how is it possib 
to mistake, in that delirium of passion, 
in that oblivion of the principles of order, 
in that forgetfulness of the conditions on 
which it depends, the fatal signs which 
precede the most violent convulsions! A 
people in whose bosom, for sixteen months, 
disorder has marched with its head erect, 
and its destroying axe in hand, has not 
yet settled its accounts with the wrath 
of Heaven. 

* While I am yet correcting these lines; 
while I am considering if they do not 
make too strong a contrast to the public 
security—if they do not teo strongly ex- 
press my profound conviction of the dan- 
gers of my country—the wrath of heaven 
has burst upon that France, half blinded, 
half insane. Fortune has too cruelly 
justified my sinister presages. Revolt, 
assassination, civil war, have deluged with 
blood a great city ; and it would be absurd 
to be astonished atit. We have sown the 
seeds of anarchy with liberal hands ; itis 
a crop which never fails to yield a plenti- 
ful harvest. 

*“ Tt is to the men of property, of what- 

ever party, that I now address myself: to 
those who have no inclination for anarchy, 
whatever may be its promises or its me- 
naces; to those who would fear, by run- 
ning before it, to surrender the empire to 
its ravages, and to have to answer to God 
and man for the disastrous days, the dark 
futurity of France. I address myself to 
them, resolved to unfold to the eyes of my 
country all our wounds; to follow out, 
even to its inmost recesses, the malady 
which is devouring us. It will be found, 
that, in the last result, they all centre in 
one ; and that is the same which has al- 
ready cleft in two this great body, and 
brought the country to the brink of ruin, 
We speak of liberty, and it is the govern- 
ment of the masses of mén which we labour 
to establish. Equality is the object of our 
passionate desires, and we confound it with 
levelling. Iknow not what destiny pro- 
vidence has in reserve for France; but I 
dé not hesitate to assert, that, so long as 
that double prejudice shall subsist amongst 
us, we will find no order but under the 
shadow of despotism, ‘and may bid a final 
adien to liberty."—Pp. 20—36, 

’ There'is Hardly a sentence in this 
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long quotation, that is not precisely 
applicable to this country, and the 
revolutionary party so vehemently 
at work amongst ourselves, How 
strikingly applicable are his observa- 
tions en the destruction of the here- 


ditary peerage, and the periodical 
creations which will prostrate the 
Upper House before the power of the 
democracy, to the similar attempt 
made by the revolutionary party in 
this country! But how different has 
been the resistance made to the at- 
tempt to overthrow this last bulwark 
of order in the two states! In France, 
the Citizen King, urged on by the 
movement party, created thirty Peers 
to subdue that assembly, and by their 
aid destroyed the hereditary peer- 
age, and knocked from under the 
throne the last supports of order 
and freedom. In Great Britain, the 
same course was — by an insane 
populace, and a reckless administra- 
tion, on the Crown; and an effort, 
noble indeed, but, it is to be feared, 
too late, was made by the Crown to 
resist the sacrifice. The “ masses” 
of mankind, those immense bodies 
whom it is the policy of the revo- 
lutionary party in every country to 
enlist on their side, are still agita- 
ted and discontented. But, thanks 
to the generous efforts of the cen- 
servative party, the noble resistance 
of the House of Peers, and the ulti- 
mate effort for liberation by the 
Crown, the flood of revolution has 
been at least delayed; and if the con- 
stitution is doomed to destruction, 
the friends of freedom have at least 
the consolation of having struggled 
to the last to avert it. 

Salvandy gives the basis on which 
alone, in his opinion, the social edi- 
fice can with safety be reconstruct- 
ed. His observations are singularly 
applicable to the future balance 
which must obtain in the British 
empire : 


“* The more democratic the. French 
population becomes. from its manners and 
its Jaws, the more material it is that its 
government should incline in the opposite 
direction, to be able to withstand that flux 
and reflux of free and equal citizens. The 
day of old aristocracies, of immovable and 
exclusive aristocracies, is past. Our social, 
oar political condition, will only permit 
of such as are accessible to all.. But all 
may arrive at distinction, for the paths to 
eminence are open to all; all may acquire 
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property, for it isan acquisition, which 
order and talent may always. command, 
In such a state of.society, is it a crime to 
insist that power shall not be deyolyed 
but to such as haye availed themselves of 
these universal capabilities, and have ar- 
rived either at eminence or property; to 
those who. have reached the summit. of 
the ladder in relation to the commune, 
the department, or the state, to which 
they belong? No, it is no crime; for. if 
you cast your eyes over the history of the 
world, you will find that freedom was 
never yet acquired but at that price. 

** Tt is the law of nature that societies 
and nations should move like individuals ; 
that the head should direct the whole. 
Then only it.is that the power of intel- 
ligence, the moral force, is enabled to go- 
vern ; and the perfection, of such moral 
and intellectual combinations is freedom. 
The party in France who support a re- 
public, do so because they consider it as 
synonymous with democracy. They are 
in the right. Democracy, without the 
most powerful counterpoises, leads neces- 
sarily to popular anarchy. It has but one 
way to avoid that destiny, and that is 
despotism ; and thence it is that it inva- 
riably terminates, weary and bloody, by 
reposing beneath its shade.”—P. 44, 45. 


Numerous as have been the er- 
rors, and culpable the recklessness, 
of the Whig rulers; their constant 
appeal to the masses of mankind ; 
their attempt to trample down in- 
telligence, education, and at? 
by the force of numbers; their atro- 
cious endeavours to sway the popu- 
lar elections, in every part of the 
country, by brutal violence and rab- 
ble intimidation, is the most crying 
sin which besets them. It will han 
like a dead weight about their necks 
in the page of history ; it will blast 
for ever their characters in the eyes 
of posterity ; it will stamp them as 
men who sought to subvert all the 
necessary eternal relations of 
nature ; to introduce a social, far 
worse. than a political, revolution ; 
and ones England to that rule of 
the multitude, which must engen- 
der a Reign of Terror and a British 
Napoleon. 

ur author gives the following 
_— picture of the state of France 
or a year and a half after the revo- 
lution of July. How exactly does it 
depict the state of the British islands 
after rete months of Whig domi- 
nation !” 


« For eighteen months the greatest po- 
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litical lessons have been taught to France. 
On‘ thé ‘dne hand, we have seen what it 
has ‘Cost its rulers’ to have attempted to 
subvert the laws; onthe other, what such 
a catastrophe costs a nation, even when it 
is most innocently involved in it. The 
state; shaken to its centre, does not settle 
down without long efforts. “The farther 
the imagination of the people has been 
carried, the more extravagant the expec- 
tations ‘they have been permitted to form, 
the more difficulty have the unchained 
passions to submit to the yoke of consti- 
tuted authority, or legal freedom. Real 
liberty, patient, wise, and regular, irri- 
tates as a fetter, those who, having con- 
quered by the sword, cannot conceive any 
better arbiter for homan affairs. To in- 
surrection for the laws, succeeds every- 

where, and without intermission, insur- 
rection against the laws. From all quar- 
ters,, the desire is manifested for new 
conquests, a new futurity; and that de- 
vouring disquietude knows no barrier, 
before which the ambitions, the hatreds, 
the theories, the destruction of men, may 
be arrested. It appears to the reformers, 
that all rights should perish, because one 
has fallen. _ There is no longer an insti- 
tution which they do not attack, nor an 
interest which does not feel itself’ com- 
promised. The disorder of ideas becomes 
universal’; the anxiety of minds irresist- 
ible. . A. city, with 100,000 armed men 
in the streets, no longer feels itself in 
safety. Should the public spirit arouse 
itself, it is only to fall under the weight 
of popular. excesses, and still more dis- 
quieting apprehension. For long will 
prevail that universal and _ irresistible 
languor ; hardly in a generation will the 
political body regain its life, its security, 
its contidence in itself. What has occa- 
sioned this calamitous state of things ? 
Simply this. Force—popular force, has 
usurped a place in the destinies of the na- 
tion, and its appearance necessarily in- 
flicts a fatal wound on the regular order of 
human seciety.. Every existence has been 
endangered when that principle was pro- 
claimed.”— Pp. 50, 51. 

s* England has done the same to its 
sovereign.as the legislators of July; and 
God has since granted to that nation one 
hundred and forty years of prosperity 
and glory. But let it be observed, that 
when it abandoned the principle of legi- 
timacy,; England miade no change in its 
social institutions. The Aristocracy still 
retained their ascendency; though the 
keystone of the arch was thrown down, 
they removed noue of its foundations, 
But suppose that the English people had 
proceeded, at the same time that they 
overthrew the Stuarts, to overturn their ci- 
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vil laws and hereditary. peerage—to force 
through Parliamentary Reform, remodel 
juries, bind all anthorities beneath the 
yoke of the populace, extend fandamental 
changes into the State, the Church; and 
the Army: had it ‘tolerated a doctrine 
which is anarchy itself, the doctrine ‘of 
universal suffrage : suppose, in‘ fine, that 
it had been ‘in the first fervour of the re- 
volutionary intoxication, that Parliament 
had laid the axe to all subsisting institu. 
tions :. then, I say, thatthe Revolationiof 
1688 would most certainly have led»the 
English people to their ruin; ‘that it 
would have brought forth nothing but 
tyranny, or been stifled in blood and 
tears.” —Pp. 59, 60. 


The real state of France, under the 
Restoration, has been the subject of 
o misrepresentation from all the 

iberal writers in Euro Let us 
hear the testimony of this supporter 
of the Revolution of July, to its prac- 
tical operation. 


“The government of the Restoration 
was a constitutional, an aristocratic, and 
a free monarchy, It was monarchical in 
its essence, and in the prerogatives which 
it'reserved to the Crown. It was free, 
that is no longer contested. Inviolability 
of persons and property ; personal free- 
dom ; the liberty of the ‘press; equality 
in the eye of law; the institution of ju- 
ries ; independence in the judiciary body ; 
responsibility: in the agents: of power; 
comprised every thing that was ever 
known of freedom in the universe. Pub- 
lic freedom consisted in the. division of 
the legislative authority between. the 
king and the people—the independence of 
both Chambers—the annual voting . of 
supplies—the freedom of the periodical 
press—the establishment of a representa- 
tive government. 

“Democracy, in that regime, was, 
God knows, neither unknown nor dis- 
armed. For in a country. where the 
aristocracy is an hotel, open to whoever 
can afford to enter it, it as necessarily 
forms part of the democracy as the head 
does of the body. The whole body of so- 
ciety has gained the universal admissibi- 
lity, and the real admission of all to every 
species of public employment; the com- 
plete equality of taxation ; the eligibility 
of all to the electoral body ; the inevita- 
ble preponderance of the middling orders 
in the elections; in fine, the entire com- 
mand of the periodical press, 

“ At the time of the promulgation of 
the charter, France had not the least idea 
of what freedom was. That Revolution 
of 40 years’ duration, which had rolled 
over us, incessantly resounding with the 
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name of liberty, had passed away with- 
out leaving a conception of what it really 
was. Coups d'etat: that is, strekes by 
the force of ‘the popular party, composed 
all its:annals, equally with all that. was to 
be: learned from it; and these violent 
measures never revolted the opinion of 
the, public, as being contrary to true 
freedom, which ever rejects force, and re- 
poses only on justice, but merely spread 
dismay and horror through the ranks of 
the opposite party. The only struggle 
was, who should get the command of 
these terrible arms. On the one hand, 
these triumphs were called order ; on the 
other, liberty. No one gave them their 
true appellation, which was a return to 
the state of barbarous ages, a, restoration 
ro the rule of the strongest.”"—-Pp. 115, 
16. 


These observations are worthy of 
the most profound meditation. His- 
torical truth is beginning to emerge 
from the fury of party ambition. 
Here we have it admitted by a libe- 
ral historian, that throughout the 
whole course of the French revolu- 
tion, that is, of the resurrection 
and rule of the masses, there was 
not only no trace of liberty establish- 
ed, but no idea of liberty acquired, 
Successive coups d’etat, perpetual 
insurrection; a continued s le 
for the rule of these formidable 
bodies of the citizens, constituted its 
whele history. They fell at last 
under the yoke of Napoleon, easily 
and willingly, because they had 
never tasted of real freedom. That 
blessing was o to them, for the 
first time, er a constitutional mo- 
marchy and a hereditary peerage; 
in a word, in a mixed government. 
How instructive the lesson to those 
who have made such strenuous en- 
deavours to overturn the mized go- 
vernment of Britain ; to establish here 
the ruinous preponderance of num- 
bers, ‘and beat down the freedom of 
thought, by the brutal violence of 
the multitude. 

The following observations are 
singularly striking. Their applica- 
tion need not be pointed out; one 
would imagine they were written to 
depiet the course to which the Re- 
forming Administration is rapidly 
approaching. 


*« There is in the world but two courses 
of policy: the one is regular, legitimate, 
cautious ; it leans for support, not om the 
physical strength, but the moral intelli- 
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gence of mankind, and concedes influence 
less to the numbers than the lights, the 
stability, the services, the love of order, of 
the superior class of citizens. 

“ Phis lofty and even policy respects 
within the laws, and without the rights 
of nations, which censtitutes the moral 
law of the universe, It conducts man- 
kind slowly and gradually to those ame- 
liorations which God has made as the end 
of our efforts, aud the compensation of 
our miseries; but it knows that Provi- 
dence has prescribed two conditions to 
this progress,—patience and justice, 

“* The other policy has totally different 
rules, and an entirely different method of 
procedure. Ferce, brutal force, consti- 
tutes at once its principle and its law. 
You will ever distinguish it by these 
symptoms, In all contests between citi- 
zens, parties, or kingdoms, in every time 
and in every place, it discards the autho- 
rity of justice, which is called the safety 
of the people ; that is to say, the prevail- 
ing olject of popular ambition, or, in other 
words, mere force, come in its stead. 
Would you know its internal policy: 
difference of opinion is considered as a 
crime; suspicion is arrest; punishment, 
death : it knows no law but force to go- 
vern mankind. Regard its external po- 
licy. It regards neither the sanction of 
treaties nor the rights of neutrals, nor the 
inviolability of their territories, nor the 
conditions of their capitulations: its di- 
plomacy is nothing else but war; that 
is to say, force, its last resource in all 
emergencies, In its internal government 
it has recourse to no lengthened discus- 
sion, to no delays, no slow deliberations ; 
caprice, anger, murder, cut short all 
questions, without permitting the other 
side to be heard. In a word, in that 
system, force thinks, deliberates, wishes, 
and executes. It rejects all the authority 
of time and the lessons of experience; 
the past it destroys, the future it devours, 
It must invade every thing, overcome 
every thing, in a single day. Marching 
at the head of menacing masses, it com- 
pels all wishes, all resistance, all genius, all 
grandeur, all virtue, to bend before those 
terrible waves, where there is nothing en- 
lightened which is not perverted, nor worthy 
which is not buried in obscurity, What it 
calls liberty consists in the power of dicta- 
ting its caprice to the rest of mankind ; 
to the judge on the seat of justice, to the 
citizen at his fireside, to the legislator in 
his curule chair, to the king on his throne. 
Thus it advances, overturning, destroy- 
ing. But do not speak to it of building ; 
that is beyond its power. It is the mon- 
ster of Asia, which can extinguish but 
not produce existence.”.—-230, 231, 
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1832. } 
_ At the moment that we are transla, 
ting this terrible picture, meetings of 
the masses of mankind have Som 
convened, by the reforming agents, in 
every part of the country, where by 
possibility they could be got to- 
gether to control and overturn the 
decisions of Parliament. Fifty, sixty, 
and seventy thousand men, are stated 
to have been assembled at Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Ed- 


inburgh: their numbers are gross- 
ly e rated; disorders fully 
ascribed to them; menacing lan- 


guage falsely put into their mouth, 
in order to intimidate the more sober 
and virtuous class of citizens. The 
brickbat and bludgeon system is in- 
voked to cover the freedom of the 
next, as it did of the last general 
election, and obtain that triumph 
from the force of brutal violence, 
which it despairs of effecting by the 
sober influence of reason or justice. 
Who is so blind as not to see in this 
ostentatious parade of numbers, as 
opposed to knowledge; in this ap- 
peal to violence, in default of argu- 
ment; in this recourse te the force 
of masses, to overcome the energy of 
patriotism, the same revolution 
spirit which Salvandy has so well 
cribed as forming the scourge of 

modern France, and which never 
yet became predominant in a coun- 
try, without involving high and low 
in one promiscuous ruin 

“ England,” says the same eloquent 
writer, “ has two edifices standing near 
to each other: in the one, assemble from 
generation to generation, to defend the 
ancient liberties of their country, all that 
the three kingdoms can assemble that is 
illustrious or respectable : it is the chapel 
of St Stephen’s, There have combated 
Pitt and Fox: there we have seen 
Brougham, Peel, and Canning, engaged 
in those noble strifes which elevate the 
dignity of human nature, and the very 
sight of which is enough to attach the 
mind to freedom for the rest of its life, 
At a few paces distance you find another 
arena, other combats, other champions : 
physical force contending with its like: 
man struggling with his fellow-creature 
for a miserable prize, and exerting no ray 
of intelligence, but to plant his blews 
with mére accuracy in the body of his 
antagonist. From that spectacle to the 
glorious one exhibited in Parliament, the 
distance is not greater, than from revere 
lutionary liberty to constitutional free- 
dom. ne: . 233. 
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To what does the atrocious system 
of popular intimidation, so long en- 
couraged or taken advantage of by 
the orming party, necessarily 
lead, but to sueh a species of revo- 
lutionary liberty; in other words, to 
the unrestrained tyranny of the mob, 
over all that is dignified, or virtuous, 
or praiseworthy, in society? It will 
be the eternal e of that H 
it will be the damning record of the 
reforming administration, that in the 
struggle for power, in the pursuit of 
chimerical and perilous changes, the 
invoked the aid of these detestable 
allies, and periled the very existence 
of society upon a struggle in which 
they could not be successful, but.by 
the aid of powers which never yet 
were let loose without devastating 
the world with their fury. 


* In vain,” continues our author, “ the 
movement party protest against such a 
result, and strive to support their opi- 
nions by the strange paradox, that the 
anarchy, towards which all their efforts 
are urging us, will this time be gentle, 
pacific, beneficent: that it will bring 
back the days of legitimacy, and bring 
them back by flowety paths. This bril- 
liant colouring to the horrors of anarchy 
is one of the most deplorable productions 
of the spirit of party. For my part, I 
see it in colours of blood ; and that not 
merely from historic recollection, but the 
nature of things. Doubtless we wifl not 
see the Reign of Terror ander the same 
aspect: we will not see a Committee of 
Public Safety holding France enchained 
with a hand of iron: we will not see 
that abominable ceritralization of power : 
but what we will see is a domiciliary 
terrer, more rapid and more atrocious : 
more destructive than on the first o¢ca- 
sion, beeause it will be more nearly allied 
to the passion for gain and plunder. 
What will ultimately come out of it, God 
only, knows ; but. this we may well affirm, 
that when the revolutionary pafty shall 
become master of France, it will slay and 
spoil as it has slain and spoiled; that it 
will decimate the higher classes as it has 
decimated them. I assert, that those of 
the present leaders of the party who shall 


- oppose themselves to this horrible result, 


and assuredly the greater number will do 
so, will be erushed under the wheels of 
the chariot which they have so insanely 
put in motion. I maintaiw that this isa 
principle of its existe: law, of na- 
ture; in fine, the means destined by Pro- 
vidence for its extinction, Zxristing sole 

on the support of the masses of manki 
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baying no support but. in their aid, it can 
admit of no genius to rule its destinies 
but their genius. Thenceforward it is 
condemned, for its existence and its power, 
to model itself on the multitude ; to live and 
reign according to its dictation. And 
the multitude, to use the nervous words 
of QOdillon Barrot, is ‘ characterised by 
barbarity throughout all the earth.’ 

“ Thence it is that every state, which 
has once opened the door to democratic 
doctrines, totters under the draught, and 
falls, if it is not speedily disgorged. 
Thence it is that every society which has 
received, which has become intoxicated 
with them, abjures the force of reason, 
devotes itself to the convulsions of anar- 
chy, and bids at once a long adieu to 
civilisation and to freedom.+- For the 
revolutionary party, while they are in- 
cessantly speaking of ameliorations and 
of perfection, is a thousand times more 
adverse to the progress of the social order 
and of the human mind, than the party 
of the ancient regime, which at least 
had its principal seat in the higher re- 
gion of society; a region cultivated, 
fruitful in intelligence, and where the 
progress. of improvement, however sus- 
pended for a time by the spirit of party, 
cannot fail speedily to regain its course. 
But our Revolutionists do more: they 
bring us back to the barbarous ages, and 
do so at one bound. All their policy may 
be reduced to two points; within, Revo- 
tion ; without, War. Every where it is 
the same—an appeal to the law of the 
strongest; a return to the ages of bar- 
barism..”—P, 248. 

Salvandy paints the classes whose 
incessant agitation is producing 
these disastrous effects. They are 
not peculiar to France, but will be 
found in equal strength on this side 
of the Channel. : 

« Would you know whi dite the men, 
and what are the passions, which thus 
nourish the -flame of revolution ; which 
stain with blood, ‘or ‘Shake’ with terror, 
the world ; which sadden the ‘péedple, ex- 
tinguish industry, distarb repose, ‘and 
suspend the progress of nations ? ’ Behold 
that crowd of young men, ‘fierce republi- 
cans, barristers without briefs, physicians 
without patients, who make a revolution 
to fill up their vacant hours,—ambitious 
equally to have their names inscribed in 
the roll of indictments for the courts of 
assizes, as in the récords of fame.’ “And 
it is for such ambitions that’ blood ‘has 
flowed in Poland, Italy, and Lyons The 
rivalry ‘of kings never oécasionéd more 
disasters.”"—P. 270. — oo 


One of the most interesting parts 


(June; 


of this valuable work, is the ‘élear 
and luminous account which'’ the 
author gives of the practical changes 
in the constitution, ideas, and’ mo- 
rals of France, by the late Revo- 
lution. Every word of it may be 
applied to the perils which this coun- 
try runs from the Reform Bill. It 
is evident that France has irreco- 
verably plunged into the revolution- 
ary stream, and that it will swallow 
up its liberties, its morals, its exist- 
ence. 


“« The constitution of the National 
Guard,” says our author, “ is monstrous 
from beginning to end. There has sprung 
from it hitherto more good than evil, be- 
cause the spirit of the people is still better 
than the institutions which the revolu- 
tionary party have given it ; and that they 
have not hitherto used the arms so insane- 
ly given them, without any consideration. 
But this cannot continue ; the election of 
officers by the privates is subversive of all 
the principles of government. The right 
of election has been given to them without 
reserve, in direct violation of the Charter 
on the precedent of 1791, and in confor- 
mity to the wishes of M. Lafayette. 

‘© In this National Guard, this first of 
political powers, since the maintenance 
of the charter is directly intrusted to it, 
—in that power, the most democratic that 
ever existed upon earth, since it consists 
of six millions of citizens, equal among 
each other, and possessing equally the 
right of suffrage, which consists in a 
bayonet and ball-cartridges, we have not 
established for any ranks any condition, 
either of election or of eligibility. It is 
almost miraculous, that the anarchists 
have not more generally succeeded in sei- 
zing that terrible arm. They have done 
so, however, in many places. Thence 
has come that scandal, that terrible cala- 
mity of the National Guards taking part 
in the insurrections, and marching in the 
ranks of-anarchy with drums beating and 
colours flying. The sword is now our 
only refuge, and the sword is turned 
against us! While I am yet writing 
these convictions in the silence of medi- 
tation and grief, a voice stronger than 
mine proclaims them in accents of thun- 
der. Lyons has shewn them written in 
blood. It is the handwriting on thé wall 
which appeared to Belshazzar.” —P.391. 


Of the changes in the electoral 
body, and the power of Parliament, 
effected since the Revolution of July, 
he gives the following account :— 


“‘ The power of Parliament has been 
strengthened by all which the royal au- 
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thority has lost... It has gained in addi- 
tion the power of proposing laws in either 
Chamber... The elective power, above all, 
has been immensely extended ; for, of the 
two Chambers, that which was esteemed 
the most durable, and was intended to 
give stability to our institutions, has been 
so cruelly mutilated by the ‘exclusions 
following the revolution of July, and the 
subsequent creations to serve a particular 
purpose, that it is no longer of any weight 
in the state. ‘The whole’ powers ‘of go- 
vernment have centred in the Chamber 
of Deputies.” 


The right of election has been ex- 
tended to 300,000 Frenchmen ; the 
great colleges have been abolished ; 
the qualification for eligibility has 
been lowered one half as the qualifi- 
cation for electing; and the farmers 
have been substituted for the great 
proprietors in the power of a double 
vote. The power of regulating the 
affairs of departments has been de- 
volved to 800,000 citizens; that of re- 
gulating the communes to 2,500,000. 

he power of arms has been surren- 
dered to all ; and the power of elect- 
ing its.leaders given to the whole 
armed force without distinction. 


“ In this way property is entirely ex- 
cluded from all influence in the election 
of magistrates ; it has but one privilege 
left, that of bearing the largest part of the 
burdens, and every species of outrage, 
vexation, and abuse. As a natural con- 
sequence, the communes haye been ill 
administered, and nothing but the worst 
passions regulate the election of their 
officers. The municipal councils are com- 
posed of infinitely worse members than 
they were before the portentous addition 
made to the number of their electors. To 
secure the triumph of having a bad mayor, 
a mayor suited to their base and ignorant 
jealousies, they are constrained to elect 
bad magistrates, Abyssus abyssum vo- 
cat. 

“ Tn the political class of electors, the ef- 
fects of the democratic changes have been 
still worse. The power of mobs has become 
irresistible. The electoral body, which for 
fifteen years has struggled for the liberties 
of France, has been dispossessed bya body 
possessing less independence, less intelli- 
genee, which understands less the duties 
to which it is called. . Every where the 
respectable classes, sure of being outvoted, 
have stayed away from the elections. .\In 
the departmentin which I write; anhun- 
dred voices have carried the election; be- 
cause 300 respectable electors have not 
made their appearapce, In ‘all parts of 
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the-kingdom, the same melancholy spec- 
tacle presents itself. ‘The law has mate 
a class arbiter’s of the affairs of the king- 
dom, which has the good sense to per- 
ceive its utter unfitness for the task, or 
its inability to contend with the furious 
torrent with which it is surrounded; 
and the consequence every where has 
been, that intrigue, and every ‘unworthy 
passion, govern the elections, and a set 
of miserable low intriguers rule France 
with a rod of iron., In the state, the de- 
partment, the communes, the National 
Guard, the prospect is the same. The 
same principle governs the organization, 
or rather disorganization, throughout the 
whole. of society. Universally it is the 
lower part of the electoral body, ‘which, 
being the most numerous, the most reck- 
less, and the most compact, which casts 
the balance ; in short, it is the tail which 
governs the head. There is the profound 
grievance which endangers all our liber- 
ties. On such conditions, no social union 
is possible among men. 

* Recently our electors have made a 
discovery, which fixes in these inferior 
regions, not merely the power of election, 
but the whole political authority in the 
state ; it is the practice of exacting from 
their representatives, before they are 
elected, pledgés as to every measure of im- 
portance which is to come before them. 
By that single expedient, the representa- 
tive system, with all its guarantees and 
blessings, has crumbled intodust. Its fun. 
damental principle is, that the three great 
powers form the head of the state ; that 
all three discuss, deliberate, decide, with 
equal freedom on the affairs of the state. 
The guarantee of this freedom consists 
in the composition of these powers, the 
slow method of their procedure, the 
length of previous debates, and the con- 
trol of each branch of the legislature by 
the others. But the exacting of pledges 
from Members of Parliament destroys 
all this, Deliberation and choice are 
placed at the very bottom of the political 
ladder, and there alone. What do I say ? 
Deliberation! the thing is unknown even 
there. A hair-brained student seizes at 
the gate of a city a peasant, asks him if 
he is desirous to see feudality with all its 
seigneurial rights re-established, puts into 
his hands a name to yote for, which will 
preserve him from all these calamities, 
and having thus sent him totally deluded 
into the election hall, returnsto his com- 
panions, and laughs with them at having 
thus, secured, a vote for the abolition of 
the peerage . ’ 

“ As little is the inclination of the 
electors consulted in their preliminary 
resolutions, It is in the wine-shops, 
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amidst the fumes of intoxication, thatthe 
greatest questions are decidéd; without 
hearing the other side, without any 
knowledge on ‘the subject; without the 
smallest information as to the matter on 
which an irrevocable decision is thus ta- 
ken. This is what is catled the liberty of 
democracy; a brutal, ignorant, reckless 
liberty, which cuts short all discussion, 
and decides every question without know- 
ledge, without discussion, without exa- 
mination, from the mere force of pas- 
sion.” 


Of the present state of the French 
press, we have the following we 
tic account. Democracy, it will be 
seen, produces every where the same 


effects. 


** At the spectacle of the press of 
France, I experience the grief of an old 
soldier, who sees his arms profaned. The 
press is no longer that sure ally of free- 
dom, which follows, step by step,.the de- 
positories of power, but without contest- 
ing with them their necessary preroga- 
tives, or striving to sap the foundations of 
the state. It is an Eumenides, a Bac- 
chante, which agitates a torch, a hatchet, 
or a poniard; which insults and strikes 
without intermission; which applies it- 
self incessantly, in its lucid intervals, to 
demolish, stone by stone, the whole social 
edifice; which seems tormented by a de- 
vouring fever; which requires to revenge 
itself for the sufferings of a consuming 
pride, by the unceasing work of destruc- 
tion. In other states, it has been found 
that calumny penetrates into the field of 
polemical contest. But France has gone 
a step farther ; it possesses whole work- 
shops of calumny. Insult possesses its 
seats of manufacture. We have nume- 
rous journals, which live by attacking 
every reputation, every talent, every spe- 
cies of superiority. ih is an artillery tn- 
cessantly directed io level every ‘thing 
which is elevated, or serves or honours its 
couniry. It is no wender that the obser- 
vation should be so common, that society 
is undergoing an incessant degradation. 
A society in the midst of which a disor- 
der so frightful is daily appearing, with- 
out exciting either attention or animad- 
version, is on the high road to ruin. It 
is condemned to the chastisement of hea- 
ven.” —Pp. 394—399. 


One would imagine that the fol- 
lowi e was written express- 
ly for the state of the British revolu- 
tionary press, during the diseussion 
of the Reform Bill. 


“ The more that the progress of the 
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revolution produced of inevitable conces- 
sions to the passion for democracy, the 
more indispensable it was, that the press 
should have taken an elevated ground, to 
withstand the torrent. The reverse has 
been the case. Thence have flowed that 

degradation of its tendency, that 
emulation in calamny and detraction, that 
obstinate support of doctrines subversive 
of society, those appeals to the passions of 
the multitude, that ostentatious display of 
the logic of brickbats, that indignation at 
every historic name, those assaults ‘on 
every thing that is dignified or hereditary, 
on the throne, the peerage, property itself, 
Deplorable corruption! permanent cor- 
ruption of talent, virtue, and genius! to- 
tal abandonment of its glorious mission 
to enlighten, glorify, and defend its coun- 
try.”—P. 402. 


The radical vice in the social sys- 
tem of France, our author considers 
as consisting in the overwhelmin 
influence given to that class a Uittle 
above the lowest, in other words, the 
L.10 householders, in whom, with 
unerring accuracy, the revolution- 
ists of England persuaded an igno- 
rant and reckless administration to 
centre all the political power of this 
country. Listen to its practical work- 
ing in France, as detailed by this li- 
beral constitutional writer :— 


‘* The direct tendency of all our laws, 
is to deliver over the empire to one single 
class in society: that class, elevated just 
above the lowest, which has enough of 
independence and education to be inspi- 
red with the desire to centre in itself all 
the powers of the state, but too little to 
wield them with advantage. This class 
Sorms the link between the upper ranks of 
the Tiers Etat and the decided Anarchists; 
and it is actuated by passion, the reverse 
of those of both the regions on which it 
borders. Sufficiently near to the latter 
to be not more disturbed than it at the 
work of destruction, it is sufficiently close 
to the former to be filled with animosity at 
its prosperity : it participates in the envy 
of the one, and the pride of the other: a 
fatal union, which corrupts the mediocrity 
of their intelligence, their ignorance of 
the affairs of state, the narrow and par- 
tial view they take of every subject. 
Thence has sprung that jealous and tur- 
bulent spirit which can do nothing but 
destroy: which assails with its wrath 
every thing which society respects, the 
throne equally with the altar, power 
equally with distinction: a spirit 
equally fatal to all above and all below 
itself, which dries up all the sources of 
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prosperity, by overturning the principles, 
the feelings, which form the counter- 
poise of society ; and which a Divine le- 
gislator has implanted on the most an- 
cient tables of the law, the human con- 
science, 

“ Thus have we gone on for eighteen 
months, accumulating the principles of de- 
struction : the more that we have need of 
public wisdom for support, the more have 
we receded from it. The evil will be- 
come irreparable, if the spirit of disorder, 
which has overthrown our authorities, 
and passed from the authorities into the 
laws, should find a general entrance into 
the minds of the people.—There lies the 
incurable wound of France.”—Pp. 405, 


It was in the face of such testi- 
mony to the tremendous effect of 
rousing democratic ambition in the 
lowest of the middling class of so- 
ciety ; it-was within sight of an em- 

ire wasting away under their wither- 
ing influence, that the Reformers 
roused them to a state of perfect 
fury, by the prospect of acquiring, 
through the L.10 clause, an irresisti- 
ble preponderance in the state. We 
doubt if the history of the world ex- 
hibits another instance of such com- 
plete infatuation. 

Is the literature of France in such 
a state as to justify a hope, that a 
better day is likely to dawn on its 
democratic society? Let us hear 
what the friend of constitutional 
freedom says on that vital subject— 


** There is a moral anarchy far worse 
than that of society, which saps even the 
foundation of order, which renders it 
hardly consistent even. with despotism : 
utterly inconsistent with freedom. We 
have seen political principles and belief 
often sustain the state, in default of laws 
and institutions ; but to what are we.to 
look for a remedy to the disorder which 
has its seat in the heart ? 

* Were literature to be regarded as the 
canteen of thought, there is not a hope 
left for France, Literary talent now 
shews itself stained with every kind of 
corruption, It makes it a rule and a 
sport to attack every sentiment and inte- 
rest of which society is composed. One 
would imagine that its object is to restore 
to French literature all the vices, with 
which it was disgraced in the last century. 
Tf, on the faith of daily eulogiums, you 
go into a theatre, you see scenes represent- 
ed where the dignity of our sex is.as much 
outraged as the modesty of the other. 
Every where the same spectacles await 
you. Obscene romances are the model 
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on which they are-all formed. The muse 
now labours at what is indecent, as for- 
merly, it did at what would melt the heart. 
How unhappy the young men, who'think 
they ape the elegance of riches by adopt- 
ing its vices,—who deem themselves ori- 
ginal, merely because they are retrogra- 
ding, and who mistake the novels of Cre. 
billon and Voltaire for original. genius! 
It would seem that these shameful excess- 
es are the inevitable attendant of ancient 
civilisation. How often have I myself” 
written, that that degrading literature of 
the last century flowed from the corrup- 
tions of an absolute monarchy! And now 
Liberty, as if to turn into derision my 
worship at its altars, has taken for its 
model the school of Louis X V.,.and im. 
proved upon its infamous inspirations,” — 
Pp. 408-9. 


This revolutionary torrent has bro- 
ken into every department ; it has 
invaded the opinions of the thought- 
ful, the manners of the active, the 
morals of the young, and the sanctity 
of families. The fatal doctrine of a ge- 
neral division of property, is spread- 
ing to an extent hardly conceivable 
in a state posteesin much property, 
and great individual ability. 


‘¢ When the spirit of disorder has thus 
taken possession of all imaginations, when 
the revolutionary herald knocks with re- 
doubled strokes, not only at all the institu- 
tions, but at all the doctrines and opinions 
which hold together the fabric of society, 
can property, the corner-stone of the edi- 
fice, be respected ? Let us not flatter our- 
selves with the hope that it can. 

* Property has already ceased to be the 
main pillar of the social constitution. Ht 
is treated as conquered by the laws, as 
an enemy by the politicians. Should the 
present system continue, it will soon be- 
come a slave.”— Pp: .416. 

** The proof the revolutionary tor- 
rent has overwhelmed us, and that we are 
about to retrograde for several centuries, 
is, that the principle of ‘confiscation is 
maintained without intermission, without 
exciting any horror. An able young man, 
M. Lherminier, has lately advanced the 
doctrine, that society is entitled to dispos- 
sess the minority, to make way for the 
majority.' Well,a learned professor of 
the law has advanced this doctrine, and 
France hears it without surprise. Nay, 
farther, we have a public worship, an 
hierarchy, missionaries—in fine, a whole 
corps of mflitia, who go from town to town, 
incessantly preaching to the people the 
necessity of overturning the hereditary 
descent of property; and that scandalous 
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offence is openly tolerated. ‘The state-per- 
mits.a furious association to be formed in 
its very bosom, te divide the. preperty of 
others! Yet more—the French society 
assiats at that systematic destruction of its 
last. pillar, as it would at a public game. 
Lyons even cannot reuse them to their 
danger,—the of the second 
city in the fails to iHuminate the 
publie thought.”—Pp. 418-19. 

4 pi in git inthe real 
sion 0! c {in volu- 
tionary | crucib: en sway eli- 
gion, of “ny morality, om pa- 
rental ority, could not long be 
expected to survive. They have all 
accordingly given way. 

“Possibly the revolutionary worship 
has come in place of the service of the 
altar, which has been destroyed. Every 
religious tie has long been exti 
amongst us. But now, even its semblance 
has been abandoned. A Chamber which 
boasts of having established freedom, has 
seriously entertained a project for the aho- 
lition of the Sunday, and all religious 
festivals. That would be the most com- 
plete of all reactions, for it would at once 
confound all ages, and exterminate every 
chance of salvation. 

“ Such is the estimation in which reli- 
gion is now held, that every one hastens 
to clear himself from the odious aspersion 
of being in the least degree attached to it. 
The ‘representatives in Parliament, if by 
any chance an allusion is made to the 
clergy, burst out into laughter or sneer ; 
they think they can govern a people, 

they are incessantly outraging their 
worship ; that cradle of modern civilisa- 
tion. Ifa journal accidentally mentions 
that a regiment has attended mass, all the 
generals in the kingdom hasten to repel 
the calumny, to protest by all that: is 
sacred their entire innocence, te swear 
that the barricades have taught them to 
forget the lessons of Napoleon, to bow 
the knee at the name of God.”—P. 420. 
, “In this universal straggle for disor- 
the fatal ardour gains every 
character, The contest is, who shall de- 
molish most effectually, and. give the 
most vehement strokes to society. M,.de 
Schonen sees well that less on was 
done by his courage in resisting at- 
tacks on the temples of religion, than evil 
by the weight lent by the proposition for 
divorce, to the last establishment which 
was yet untouched, the sanctity of pri- 
vaie life. To defend our pablic monu- 
ments, and overturn. murriage, is a pro- 
ceeding wholly for the benefit of anarchy ; 
I say overturn it; for in the 
state of society where we live, to dissolve 
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its indissolubility,-is tv strike it in its 
very essence,”"=— Pp. 412,413.» 

“ The recent Revolution has exhibited 
a spectacle which was wanting in thatof 
1789. Robespierre, in the Constituent 
Assembly, proposed the abolition of the 
punishment of-death : no one then thought 
of death, none dreamed of bathing them. 
selves in bleed. Now, the case is widely 
different——We have arrived at terror at 
oneleap. It is while knowing it, while 
viewing it fallin the face, that it is se- 
riously recommended. We have, or we 
affect, the unhappy passion for blood. 
The speeches of Robespierre: and St 
Just are printed and sold for a few sons, 
leaving out only his speech in favour of the 
Supreme Being. All this goes on in 
peaceable times, when we are all as yet 
in celd blood, without the deuble excuse 
of terror and passion which palliated 
their enormities.—Poetry has taken -the 
same line. The. Constitutionel, while 
publishing their revolting panegyrics on 
blood, ‘expresses no horror at this ten- 
dency. Incessantly we are told the reign 
of blood cannot be renewed ; but our days 
have done more, they have removed all 
horror at it.”——P. 421. 


OF the dissolution of the héredi- 

eerage, the great conquest of 

the Revolttion following stri- 
king observations are made. 


“ The democrats, in speaking of the 
destruction of the hereditary Peerage, 
imagine that they have only sacrificed an 
institution. There never was a more 
grievous mistake; they have destroyed 
a principle. They have thrown into the 
gulf the sole conservative principle that 
the Revolution had left; the sole stone 
in the edifice which recalls the past ; the 
sole force in the constitution which sub- 
sists of itself. By that great stroke, 
France has violently detached itself from 
the Eu continent, violently thrown 
itself beyond the Atlantic, violently mar- 
ried itself to the virgin soil of Pennsyl- 
varia, whither we bring an ancient, dis- 
contentéd, and divided society ; a popula- 
tion overflowing, w oh, having no de. 
serts ‘fo expand dver, must recoil upon 
itself, and tear out its own entrails; in 
fine, the tastes of servitude, the appetite 
for domination aud anarchy, anti-reli- 
gious doctrines, anti-social passions, at 
which that young state, which bore Wa- 
shington, nourished freedom, and believes 
in God, would stand aghast. 

“The middling rank has this evil in- 
herent in its composition ; placed on the 
confines of physical struggle, the inter- 
vention of force does not surprise it ; it 
submits to ite tyranny without revolt. 
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Has it defended France, for the last six- 
teen months, from’ the leaden seeptre 
which. has.so cruelly weighed upon her 
destinies? What.a spectacle was exhi- 
bited when: the Chamber of: Peers, re- 
splendent with-talent, with virtues, with 
recollections: dear to France, by its con- 
sciemtious votes for so “many years, was 
Soreed -to vote against its conviction ; for- 
ced, I'say, to bend its powerful head before 

a brudaly 5 and ignorant multitude. 
The class which could command such a 
sacrifice, enforce ‘such a national humilia- 
tion, is imeapable of governing France ; 
and will never preserve the empire, but 
suffer it to fall into the jawsof the pitiless 
enemy, who is ever ready to devour it.” 
—P. 487, 

“* No government is possible, where the 
mortal antipathy exists, which in France 
alienates the lower classes in of 
power from the ascendant of education 
or fortune. Can any one believe that 
power will ultimately remain in the 
hands of that intermediate class which is 
detached from the interests of property, 
without being allied to the multitude? Is 
it not evident, that its natural tendency 
is to separate itself daily more and more 
from the first class, to unite iiself to the 
second ? Community of hatred will occa- 
sion unity of exertion ; and the more that 
the abyss is enlarged which separates the 
present depositaries of power from its na- 
tural possessors, the more will the masses 
enter into a share, and finally the exclu- 
sive possession, of power, Thence it will 
proceed from demolition to demolition, 
from disorder to disorder, by an inevit- 
able progress, and must at length end in 
that anti-social state, the rule of the mul- 
titude. 

“The moment that the opinion of the 
dominant classes disregards established in- . 
pcg that it takes a.pleasure in viola- 

ing those av it gies. which con- 
dlbie a oat Ay Penge 3 
begin to open ; “t a beneat 
our feet—the Be det tel en. to its 
very entrails. Then begins'a and 
universal sense Of suffering. - ‘apital disap- 
pears; talents it—become irritated 
or corrupted. The ul genius be- 
comes intoxicated—preeipitates itself into 
every species of disorder, and bears aloft, 
not asa light, but a torch of tion, 
its useless flame. aes is 
seized with disquietude and sickness, as on 
the eve of those convalsions which shake 
the earth, and trouble at once the air, ‘the 
earth, and the sea. Every one seeks the 
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causes of this extraordinary state ; itis to 
be found in one alone—the social state is 
trembling to its foundations. 

“ This is precisely the state we have 
been in for’sixteen months, To conceal 
it is impossible. “What is required isto 
endeavour to ers. France 
is well aware that it-~would be happy #f it 
had only lost a fifth of its immense capital 
during that period. Every tndividual- in 
the kingdom has lost a rrr portion of his 
income. Aud yet the revolution of 1830 
was the most and the least bloody 
recorded in*history. Tf -we-look nearer, 
we shall discover that every one of «is is 
less secure of his property than he was 
before that moral earthquake. Every one 
is less secure of his head, though the Reign 
of Death has not yet commenced ; and in 
that universal feeling of insecurity is to 
be found the source of the universal suf- 
fering.” —II. 491. 


But we raust conclude, however 
reluctantly, these copious extracts. 
Were we to translate every passage 
which is striking in itself, which 
bears in the most extraordinary way 
on the present crisis‘in this country, 
we should transcribe the whole of 
this eloquent and profound disquisi- 
tion. 

If it had been written in this coun- 
try, it would have been set down 4s 
the work of some furious anti-re- 
former; of some violent Tory, b 
to the progress of events, ix 
to the change of society. It is the 
work, howe, of no. ane SEAM, 
but of a liberal Parisian his 
decided supporter at the time 
Revolution of July ; a poner op- 
ponent of the Bourbons for fifteen 
years in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He by Lai Marga anon ofthe ing 


ee 
character a8 a leader —- 
-Bat-he has become en- 


One would Mivé: iad ed from 
thie de he ‘has given 3f the 
state of i, since the Revolution 
of aan ‘ant he was describing the 
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bable tendency of the L.10 franchise ; 
the universal languor and suffering 
which has followed the promulgation 


of shat fetal.) e. int he je only 
describing the effects of trium t 
a Con oth The i aa is 
twofold; that the spirit now con- 
vulsing this country under the name 
of Reform, is the true revolutionary 
spirit, and that yet more acute and 
lasting distress may be confidently 
anticipated from its final triumph, 
than has attended the long and he- 
roic resistance made to its progress. 
Salvandy, like all the liberal party 
in France, while he clearly perceives 
the deplorable state to which their 
revolution has brought them, and the 
fatal tendency of the democratic 
spirit which the triumph of July has 
so strongly developed, is unable to 
discover the remote cause of the 
disasters which overwhelm them. 
At this distance from the scene of 
action, we can clearly discern it. 
“ Ephraim,” says the Scripture, “has 
e to his idols; let him alone.” 
these words is to be found the 
secret of the universal suffering, the 
deplorable condition, the merciless 
tyranny, which prevails in France. 
It ie labouring under the chastise- 
ment of Heaven. An offended Deity 
has rained down upon it a worse 
scourge than the brimstone which 
destroyed the cities of the Jordan— 
the ccoure of its own passions and 
vices. e terrible cruelty of the 
of Terror—the enormous in- 
justice of the revolutionary rule, is 
stered in the book of fate; the 
universal abandonment of religion 
by all the influential classes, has led 
to the extirpation of all the barriers 
t anarchy which are fitted to 
secure the well-being of society. Its 
fate is sealed; its glories are gone ; 
the unfettered march of passion will 
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overthrow every public and private 
virtue ; and national ruin will be the 
consequence. We are following in 
the same course, and will most. cer- 
tainly share in the same punishment, 

In this melancholy prospect let us 
be thankful that the conservative 
party have nothing with which. te 
reproach themselves; that though 
doomed to share in the punishment, 
they are entirely guiltless of the 
crime. Noble indeed as was. the 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington, 
in coming forward at the eleventh 
hour, to extricate the Crown from 
the perilous situation in which it 
was placed, and the degrading thral- 
dom to which it was subjected, we 
rejoice, from the bottom of our 
hearts, that the attempt was frus- 
trated. Had he gone on with the 
Bill as it stood, from a sense of over- 
whelming necessity, all its conse- 
quences would have been laid on 
its opponents. The Whigs brought 
in the Reform Bill—let them have 
the execrable celebrity of carrying 
it through. Let them inscribe on 
their banners the overthrow of the 
constitution; let them go down to 
posterity as the destroyers of a 
century and a half of glory; let 
them be stigmatized in the page of 
history as men who coaieuer 
the liberties of England. Never 
despairing of their country, let the 
great and noble conservative party 
stand aloof from the fatal career of 
revolution; let them remain for ever 
excluded from power, rather than 
gain it by the sacrifice of one iota of 
principle ; and steadily resisting the 
march of wickedness, and all the 
allurements of ambition, take for 
their motto the words of ancient 
duty, “Fais ce que dois: advienne 
ce que pourra.” 
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Poetry, which, though not dead, 
had long been sleeping in Scotland, 
was restored to waking life by Taom- 
son. His genius was national; and 


' go, too, was the subject of his first 


and greatest song. By saying that 
his genius was sattouied slg Mora 


that its sae Seo was enthusias- 
tic and passionate; and that, tho 
highly imaginative, the sources of its 
power lay in the heart. The Castle 
of Indolence is distinguished by 
Lt per ae flees fancy (Teg with 
its ite beauties, that poem 
is but the vision of a dream. The 
Seasons are glorious realities; and 
the charm of the strain that sings the 
“ rolling year” is its truth. But what 
mean we by saying that the Seasons 
area national subject ?—do we assert 
that they are solely Scottish? That 
would be too bold, even for us; but 
we scruple not to assert, that Thom- 
son has made them so, as far as might 
be without insult, injury, or injustice, 
to the rest of the globe. - suns 
rise and set in ‘Scottish heavens ; his 


“ deep-fermenting tempests, are 
brewed in grim evening” Scottish 
skies; Scottish is his thunder of 


cloud and cataract; his “ vapours, 
and snows, and storms,” are Scottish ; 
and, strange as the assertion would 
have sounded in the ears of Samuel 
Johnson, Scottish are his woods, their 
sugh, and their roar; nor less their 
stillness, more awful amidst the 
vast multitude of steady stems, than 
when all the sullen pine-tops are 
swinging to the hurricane. A dread 
love his native land was in his 
heart when he cried in the soli- 
tude— 


“ Hail, kindred glooms! congenial hor- 
rors, hail !” 


The genius of Home was national 
—and so, too, was the subject of his 
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first and test — Douglas. 
He had Jodied die oh Ballads. 
Their simplicities were sweet to 
him as wallflowers on ruins. On the 
story of Gill Morice, who was an 
Earl’s son, -he founded, ’tis said, his 
Tragedy, which surely no Scottish 
eyes ever witnessed without tears. 
Are not these most Scottish linés ?— 


“ Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy 
gloom 
Accords with my.soul’s sadness !” 


And these even more intensely s0,— 


“ Red came the river down, and loud 
and oft 
The angry Spirit of the waters shrieked !” 


The Scottish ian in an evil 
hour crossed the Tweed, riding on 
horseback all the way to London. 
His genius got Anglified, took a con-. 
oe and perished in the prime 
of life. But on soning ibe Siddons in 
Lady Randolph, and hearing herlow, 
deep, wild, wo-begone voice ex- 
claim, “ My beautiful! my brave!” 
“. the harper’s soul awoke,” 
and his dim eyes were again lighted 
up for a moment with the fires. of 
enius—say rather for a moment be~ 
wed with the tears of sensibili- 
ty, re-awakened from decay and do- 


The genius of Beatriz was nation- 
al,and so was the subject of his great- 
est song—The Minstrel. For what is 
its design? He. tells us, to trace the 

rogress of a poetical genius born 
fn a rude age, from the first dawn- 
ing of reason and fancy, till that pe- 
riod at which he may be supposed 


able of a ing in the world as 

2 Minstrel ; that is, as an intinerant 
and: musiciany—a character 
which, according to the notions of 
our forefathers, was not only re- 


spectable, but sacred. 


“ There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 
A shepherd swain, a man of low degree; 
Whose sires perchance in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicilian groves and vales of Arcady 5" 
But he, I ween, was of the North Countrie ; 
A nation famed for song and beauty’s charms ; 
Zealous yet modest ; innocent though free ; 
Patient of toil, serene amid alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms. 
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“ The shepherd swain, of whom I mention made, 
On Scotia’s mountains fed his little flock ; 

The sickle, scythe, or plough, he never swayed : 
An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 

His drink the living waters from the rock ; 
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The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter's shock ; 
And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 
Did guide and guard their wanderings, wheresoe’er they went!” 


enius 


Did patriotism ever inspire 
than 


with sentiment more Scottis 
that? Did imagination ever create 
scenery more ttish ? Manners, 
Morals, Life? Never. What! not 
the following stanzas ? 


“Lo! where the stripling rapt in wonder 
roves 
Beneath the precipice o’erhung with 


- pine ; 
And sees, on high, amidst th’ encircling 
groves 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents 
shine : 
While waters, woods, and winds, in con- 
cert join, 
And echo swells the chorus to the 
skies !” 


Beattie pours there like a man who 
had been at the Linn of Dee. He 
‘wore & , it is true; but at times, 
when the fit was on him, he wrote 
like the unshorn Apollo. 

The genius of Grawame was na- 


tional, and so too was the subject of 

his first, and best. poem—The Sab- 

bath. 

* How still the morning of the Hallow- 
ed day !” 


is a line that could have been utter- 
ed only by a holy Scottish heart. 
For we alone know what is indeed 
Sabbath silence—an earnest of ever- 
lasting rest.) To our hearts, the very 
birds of Scotland sing holily on that 
day. A sacred smile is on the dewy 
flowers. The lilies look whiter in 
their loveliness; the blush-rose. red- 
dens in the sun with a diviner dye; 
and with a more celestial scent the 
hoary hawthorn sweetens, the wild- 
erness. Sorely disturbed of, yare, 
over the glens and hills of Scotland, 
was the Day of Peace ! 
* O, the great goodness of the Saints of 
Old Pr 
the Covenanters. Listen to the Sab- 
bath-Bard. 


‘*¢ With them each day was holy; but that morn 

On which the angel said, See where the Lord 

Was laid, joyous arose; to die that day 

Was bliss. Long ere the dawn by devious ways, 

O’er hills, through woods, o’er dreary wastes, they sought 
The upland muirs where rivers, there but brooks, 

Dispart to different seas. Fast by such brooks 


A little glen is:‘sometimes scooped, a plat 

With greensward gay, and flowers that strangers seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 

Fatigues the eye :_ in, solitudes like these, 

Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foiled 

A tyrant’s and a bigot’s bloody laws: 

There, leaning on his spear, (one of the array 
Whose gleam, in former days, had scathed the rose 
On England's banner, and had powerless struck 
The infatuate monarch, and his wavering host !) 
The lyart yeteran heard the word cf God 

By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick poured 
Tn gentle stream : ‘then rose the song, the loud 
Acclaim of praise. The wheeling plover ceased 
Her piaint ; the solitary place was glad ; 

And on the distant cairn the watcher’s ear 
Caught doubtfally at times the breeze-borne note. 
But years more gloomy followed ; and no more 
The assembled people dared, in face of day, 

To worship God, or even at the dead 

Of night, save when the wintry storm raved fierce, 
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And thunder-peals compelled the men of blood 

To couch within their dens; then dauntlessly 

The scatter’d few would meet, in. some deep dell 

By rocks o’ercanopied, to hear the voice, ° 
Their faithful pastor’s voice: He by the gleam 

Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book, 

And words of comfort spake: over their souls 

His accents soothing came, as to her young 

The heathfowl’s plumes, when, at the close of eye, 
She gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 

By murdérous sport, and o’er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her wings ; close nestling “neath her breast ~ 
They cherished cower amid the purple bloom.” 


The genius of Sin WatTER Scort, 
it will not be denied, is pretty na- 
tional, and so are the subjects of all 
his noblest works, be they Poems, or 
Novels and Romances by the Author 
of Waverley. Up to the era of Sir 
hci ike eae ot mere e, 
general, indistinct notions about dead 
people mouldering away to nothing 
centuries ago, in regular kirk-yards 
and chance burial-places, “ mang 
muirs and mosses many O,” some- 
where or other in that difficultly dis- 
tinguished and very debateable dis- 
trict called the Borders. All at once 
he touched their tombs with a divi- 
ning rod, and the turf streamed out 
ghosts. Some in woodmen’s dresses 
—most in warrior’s mail—green arch- 
ers leapt forth with yew-bows and 
quivers—and giants stalked shaking 
spears. The grey chronicler smiled ; 
and, taking up his pen, wrote in lines 
of light the annals of the chivalrous 
and heroic days of auld feudal Scot- 
land. The nation then for the first 
time knew the character of its anees- 
tors; for those were not spectres— 
not they indeed—nor phantoms of 
the brain—but gaunt flesh and blood, 
or glad and glorious;—base-born cot- 
tage-churls of the olden time, because 
Scottish, became familiar to the love 
of the nation’s heart, and so toits pride 
did the high-born lineage of palace- 
kings. The worst of Sir Walter is, 
that he has harried all Scotland. 
Never was there such a freebooter. 
He harries all men’s cattle—kills 
themselves off hand, and makes 
bonfires of their castles. Thus has 
he disturbed and illuminated all 
the land as with the blazes of.a 
million beacons. Lakes lie with 
their islands distinct by midnight as 
by midday; wide woods glow glo- 
riously in the gloom ; by. the 
mr pe peny you evensee ships, 
with 


sail set, far at sea. His themes. 


in prose or numerous verse, are 
still “ Knights and Lords and mi 
Earls,” and their Lady-Loves—chief- 
ly Scottish—of Kings that fought 
for fame or freedom—of fatal Flod- 
den and bright Bannockburn—of the 
De.iverer. If that be not national 
to the teeth, Homer was no Ionian, 
Tyrtzeus not ——_ from Sparta, and 
Christopher North a Cockney. Let 
Abbotsford, then, be cognomen’d by 
those that choose it, the Ariosto of 
the North—we shall continue to call 
him plain, simple, immortal Sir Wal- 
ter, 


We are confining our affection at 
present, you perceive, to those great 
or good poets, to whom, from: the 
nature of their genius and its. sub- 


jects, we are induced to apply, with 


all propriety of speech, the delight- 
ful nn pa als term, Scotian 
Our enlightened neighbours, the 
Transtweeddalecarlians, cannot feel 
the works of those worthies as we 
do—the racy flavour of the Scottish 
spirit either produces no impression 
on their palate, (the o of taste, 
or an unpleasant one—like the breat! 
of the heather bloom in the dark 
delicious Highland honey—like the 
twang of the peat-reek in the moun- 
tain dew, when it rejoices in those 
tempting trissyHables, Farintosh and 
Glenlivet. - Still the Southrons suck 
the one and ‘sip the other with wry 
faces; and they were wont to be 
curious éxceedingly about the Great 
Unknown. We have, however,amo 
us Poets and Poetesses, who—G. 
bless them—though far from anti- 
national, are Scottish chiefly by birth; 


not but that_a-fine, free, pure Cale- 


donian. air, hovers around their ge- 
nivs——not but that.its bright consum- 
mate flower blushes, to our eyes at 


Jeast, as if. coloured by the boreal 


MOM. 36, bs 
Of such high and clear class, look 
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at two glorious living spetimens— 
Taomas CampsELt and Joanna Batt- 
LE. Inhis boyhood, Campbell wan- 
dered “to distant isles that hear the 
wild Corbrechtan roar,” attd some- 
times his Poetry is like that whirlpool ; 
the sound is as of the wheels of many 
chariots. Yes—happy was it for the 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
that in his youth he “ walked in 
glory and in joy,” aleng the many- 
mountain- based, hollow- rumbling 
western coast of that unaccountable 
county, Argylishire. The sea-sound 
cultivated his naturally fine musical 
ear, and it sank, too, into his heart. 
Hence is his prime Poem a glad, 
sad, sweet, solemn, grave, and glo- 
rious prodaction, with 
as is the sunny sea, when sailors’ 
sweethearts on the shore are look- 
ing out for ships, and from a foreign 
station, lo! down before the wind 
comes the fleet, and the very shells 
‘on the sand beneath their footateps 
seem to sing aloud for joy. As for 
Joanna, she is our Tragic Queen ; but 
she belongs to all place as to all time ; 
and Scott hath said—let them who 
dare gainsay it—that he saw her ge- 
nius, in a similar fair shape, sailing 
by the side of the Swan of Avon. 
et Joanna loves to touch the pas- 
toral reed ; and then we think of the 
.tender dawn, the clear noon, and 
the bright meridian of her life, past 
among the hanging cliffs of the silvan 
Calder, and in the lonesome heart 
of the dark Strathaven muirs, 

Not a few other sweet singers or 
strong, native to this nook of eur isle, 
might we now in these humble 

lovingly commemerate ; and 
“two shall we mention, dearer than 
the. rest,” for sake of that virtue, 


pneng many virtues, which we have 
been ig all , their nation- 


ality ;—~ these are rR and Pot- 
LOK. 
Of our own “ delightful Delta,” as 


we once called him—and the epi- 
thet now by right appertains te his 
name—we shall now say simply this, 
that he has produced many original 
:pieces which will @ perma- 


c possess & 

-nent place in the poetry of Scotland. 
Delicacy and grace characterise his 
t compositions ; some of them 
.are beautiful in a cheerful spirit that 
has: only to look on nature te be 
happy ; and others breathe the sim- 
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plest and purest pathos. His scenery, 
whether sea-coast or inland, is al- 
ways truly Scottish; and at times his 
touches of light on minute 
objects, that till then had slumbered 
in the shade, but now “ shine well 
where they stand” or lie, as compo- 
nent and characteristic parts of our 
lowland landscapes. Let others la- 
bour away at long poems, and for 
their Ngee get neglect or oblivion; 
Moir is immortalized in many short 
ones, which the Scottish Muses may 
“ not wi let die’ And that 
must be a pleasant thought when it 
touches the heart of the mildest and 
most modest of men, as he sits by 
his fa -fire, beside those most 
dear to him, after a day past in 
smoothing, by his skill, the bed and 
the brow of pain, in restoring sickness 
to health, alleviating sufferings 
that cannot be cured, er in mitiga- 
tin = of death. inetrdad 
ollok t origin us, 
strong in a emned cess of religion. 
Such of his short compositions as 
we have seen, written in early youth, 
were but mere copies of verses, and 
ve little or no promise of power. 
his soul was working in the green 
moorland solitudes round about his 
father’s house, in the wild and beau- 
tiful parishes of Eaglesham and 
Mearns, separated by thee, O Yearn! 
sweetest of pastoral streams that 
murmur through the west, as under 
those broomy and birchen banks and 
trees, where the grey-linties sing, is 
formed the elear mayrie oe see 
issuing, the one from ill-s 
far ‘aes the Black-waterfall, | 
the other from the Brother-loch. The 
t im prime of youth (he died. in 
his twenty-seventh year) embarked 
on a high and adventurous em- 
ise, and voyaged the Ilimitable 
Deep. His spirit expanded its wings, 
and in a holy pride felt them to 
broad, as it hovered over the dark 
abyss. The “ Course of Time,” for 
80 y @ mah, was a vast achieve- 
ment. The beok he loved best was 
the Bible, and his style is often scrip- 
tural. Of our poets he had studied, 
we believe, but Young, Milton, and 
Byron. He had much to learn m 
composition ; and, had he lived, he 
would have leoked alntost with hu- 
miliation on much that is at present 
eulegized by his devoted admirers. 
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But the soul of poetry is there,though 
often dimly enveloped, and one 
passages there are, and long ones 
too, that heave, and hurry, glow 
along in a divine enthusiasm. 

“ His ears he closed, té fisten to the 

strains 


That Sion bards did consecrate of old, 
And fix'd his Pindus upon Lebanon.” 


But, there now arises before us 
such a Brotherhood of Bards as could 
have been bornand bred—nay, frown 
not, fair or gallant Southron—only 
in Seotland. The Bards belonging 
by divine right to the People—the 
household Bards of hut. and shieling, 
dear to the dwellers on the hill and 
river sides, and to those who, like 
the cushats, have their nests in the 
woods. Allan Ramsay, Michael 
Bruce, Robert Fergusson, Rosrert 
Burns, James Hogg, and though last, 
not least, Allan Cunningham — the 
Barber, the Schoolmaster, the She- 
riff’s Clerk Engrosser, the Plough- 
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man, the Shepherd, the Stone-Ma- 
son! And has.not Scotland reason to 
be. proud .of her, wigs, her taws, 
her very charges of horning, her 
ploughrcoultern, and the teeth of her 
arrows, her gimmers and her “ far- 
ry woo,” her side walls and her ga- 
ble-ends—seeing that the same minds 
that. were b with such matters, 
for sake of a scanty and precarious 
subsistence, have been among the 
brightest on the long roll which 
Fame, standing on the mountains, 
unfolds to the sunshine and the winds, 
inscribed with the names of some 
of the wide world’s most prevailing 
Poets? : 
_. Theocritus was a pleasant Pasto- 
ral, and Sicilia sees him among the 
stars. But all his dear Idyls toge- 
ther are not equal in worth to the 
single Gentle ‘Shepherd. Habbie’s 
Howe isa hallowed place now song 
the green airy Pentlands. Sacr 
for ever the solitary murmur of that 
waterfa’ ! 


‘* A flowerie howm, between twa verdant braes, 
Where lasses use to wash and spread their claes ; 
A trotting burnie, wimpling through the ground, 
It’s channel pebbles, shining, smooth, and round : 
Here view twa barefoot beauties, clean and clear, 
*Twill please your eye, then gratify your ear ; 
While Jenny what she wishes discommends, 
And Meg, with better sense, true love defends !” 


“ About them, and sicklike,” is the 
whole Poem. Yet “ faithful loves 
shall memorize the song.” Without 
any scenery but that of rafters, which 
overhead fancy may suppose 4 grove, 
*tis even yet sometimes acted by rus- 
tics in the barn, though nothing on this 
earth will ever persuade a humble 
Scottish lass to take a part in a play; 
while delightful is felt, even by the 
lords and ladiés of the land, the sim- 
ple Drama of lowly life ; and we our- 
selves have seen a high-born maiden 
look “ beautiful een. Rl as Pa- 
tie’s Betrothed, kilted to the knee in 
the kirtle of a Shepherdess. 
Ferausson’s glory lies in his Far- 
mer’s Ingle being the rude prote- 
type of the Cottar’s Saturday Night. 
It suggested the theme to Burns, and 
from his genius came forth that heart- 
born poem in its perfection. Poor 
ergusson! he grew mad! When 


committed—says Campbell, folfow- 
‘ing Irvine—to the receptacle of the 
insane, a consciousness of his dread- ~ 


of api 
‘ Hosters , his name, though some- 


ful fate seemed to come over him. 
At the moment of his entrance he 
uttered a wild cry of despair, which 
was re-echoed by a shout from all 
the inmates of the dreadful mansion, 
and left an impression of inexpressi- 
ble horror on the friends who had 
the task of attending him. His mo- 
ther, being in extreme poverty, had 
no other mode of disposing of him. 
A remittance, which she received a 
few days after from # more fortunate 
son, who was abroad, would have 
enabled her to support the expense 
of affording him attendance in her 
own house; but the aid did not ar- 
rive till the poor maniac had expired. 
On his first Visit to Edinburgh, Burns 
traced out the grave of Fergusson, 
and placed'a Monument over it at/his 
own expensé, inscribed with verses 
priate feeling. And thus 


what ‘dim ‘now, ‘strvives, nor ever 
will ‘wane away ‘utterly the melan- 
choly light. 
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‘Like ‘a strong man, rejoicing to 
rund race, we behold Bolatitan 
olden Prime; and glory gleams from 
Peasant’s head, far and wide over 
Scotland. ‘See the shadow tottering 
to*the tomb! frenzied with fears 
ofa prison—for some five pound debt 
existing, perhaps, but in his disea- 
sed imagination—for, alas! sorely dis- 
eased it was, and he too, at last, seem- 
ed something insane,—he esca 
that ee in the grave. Buried 
with his bones be all remembrances 
of his‘miseries! But the spirit of song, 
which was his true spirit, unpolluted 
and unfallen, lives, and breathes, and 
has its being, in the peasant-life of 
Scotland; his songs, which are as 
household and sheepfold words, con- 
seerated by the charm that is in all 
the heart’s purest affections, love 
and piety, and the joy of grief, shall 
never decay, till among the people 
have decayed the virtues which they 
celebrate, and by which they were 
inspired; and should some dismal 
change in the skies ever oversha- 
dow the sunshine of our national 
character, and savage stoPms end in 
sullen stillness, which is moral death, 
im ‘the poetry of Burns the natives of 
happier lands will see how noble 
was once the degenerated race that 
may then be looking down disconso- 
lately on the dim grass of Scotland 
with the unuplifted eyes of cowards 
and slaves. 

“Among hills that once were a 
forest, and still bear that name, and 
by-the side of a river not unknown 
im song, lying in his plaid on a brae 
‘among the “ woolly people,” see an- 
other true son of genius—Tue Er- 
PRICK SHEPHERD. 

We are never so happy as in prai- 
smg James; but pastoral poets are 
the most incomprehensible of God’s 
creatures; and here is one’ of the 
best of ‘them all, who confessés. the 
Chaldee and denies the Noctes! © 

The Queen’s Wake is a garland of 
fair forest flowers, bound withaband 
of rushes from the moor. It is not 
a poem—not it—nor was it intended 
tobe so; you might as well calla 
bright He oe of flowers aflower, 
which, by t anh we do in Scotland. 
Some of the ballads are very beau- 
tiful; one or two even splendid ; 
most of them spirited ; and the 
worst fay better than the best that 
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éver was writter by any» bail) in 
er of being’a blockheadoo* Kil- 
meny” ‘alone places our (aye,iour) 
Shepherd among the Undying Ones, 
London soon loses all memory of 
lions, let them visit her in thes 
of any animal they please. But 
Heart of the Forest never f 
It knows ‘no such word:as absence. 
The Death of a Poet there; is but the 
béginning of a Life of Fame. His 
songs no more perish than do flowers, 
There are no Annuals in the Forest. 
All are perennial ; or if they do in- 
deed die, their fadings away are in- 
visible in the constant succession— 
the sweet unbroken series of ever- 
lasting bloom. ‘So will it be im bis 
native haunts with the many:so 
of the Ettrick Shepherd. The lochs 
may be drained—corn may 
where ence the Yarrow flowed—nor 
is such change much more unlike- 
ly than in the olden time would 
have been thought the extirpation of 
all the vast “woods, where the 
deer trembled to fall into the den of 
the wolfjand the wild boar barrowed 
beneath the eagle’s eyrie. All ex- 
tinct now! But obsolete never shall 
be the Shepherd’s plaintive: or 
awky, his melancholy or merry, 
ys. The ghost of “ Mary: Lee” 
will be seen in the moonlight age 
down the hills; the * Witcho 
Fife” on the clouds will still be- 
stride her besom; and the “ Gude 
Grey Cat’ will mew in imagination, 
were even the Last Mouse on his last 
legs, and the feline species swept off 
by war, pestilence, and famine, and 
heard to pur no more ! 

And ‘now, thank heaven !—you 
will say with us+-we are brought 
within touch of the broad back and 
shoulders of ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Fora long time past we have seen 
them in the gloom of the vista. We 
knew not but that it might be a sha- 
dow—but we have come in contact 
with firm flesh and blood. Honest 
Allan! So was the mighty minstrel 
pleased to call him, in spite of that 
wild youthful trick of his on poor 
Cromek. “ Remains of Nithsdale 
and Galloway Song” indeed! Some 
snatches of old strains there were ; 
and these were sufficient to inspire 
a kindred genius, which whispered 
many more “so sweetly, complete- 
ly,” in the ear of Love. 
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All persons—in Scotland, and they 
ave! too! few in’ dur eities—of any 
poetical feeling; er knowledge of 
poetry, who; took the trouble of ca- 
ring about thé produce of native ge- 
nius that might net have yet gained 
itself. a name, saw. in these “Re- 
mains,” so many fine touches of na- 
ture,-se many sweet. glimpses of 
fancy, that they desired to. learn 
something of the obscure, but mani- 
festly no common man, who had in 
this.” way ventured, with 
doubts fears, to: try what the 
world might think of such verses as 
his, composed, perhaps, during the 
very hours of labour, or at gloaming, 
when his hand had tet down the mal- 
let, andas' his heart was free. All 
the initiated soon saw through the 
harmless disguise; and the name of 
Allan Cunningham soon began to be 
known, though a good many years 
elapsed before it was familiar to the 
public. Mark Macrabin, or the Cove- 
nanter, a prose tale of t power, 
which appeared in this Periodical, 
was highly appreciated ; so were a 
series of tales and traditions which 
he published in the London Maga- 
zine, and afterwards in a separate 
form, in two volumes: We believe 
that they have not had a very wide 
circulation; but nobody can read 


them’ without admiration of the 


author’s genius. 

‘All their scenes are laid in the 
south of Scotland, and almost all in 
his native district ;.an intimate know- 
ledge, of course, is shewn in them 
of all that is most interesting and 
impressive in the life and character 
of their inhabitants now, or of old; 
and some of them, in respect of cir- 
cumstance, incident, and event, as 
well as sentiment, passion, and cha- 
racter, are admirable Stories too, al- 
though they are, in general, more 
distinguished by excellence of the 
latter than of the former kind. Their 
chief fault is, we think, too much 
elaboration both of imagery and pas- 
sion; and included in that, a style 
of language not sufficiently varied, 
so as to suit the different characters 
and conditions of the interlocuters 
in the dialogues, which are lavishly 
introduced, and which, though. .al- 
ways very eloquent—indeed often 
too much so—and frequently most 
poetical — perhaps’ sometimes too 
much 80, likewise—do, oftener than 
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we could wish, get a little wearisome 
from the mon of their manner, 
and a certain sameness which 
palls upen the sense of beauty, till 
it longs for a barer beard and sim- 
plerfare. Mr Cunninghamsome years 
egorpreduecd a dramatic poem, Sir 
maduke Maxwell, imbued with 
a fine, bold, martial spirit, and full 
of Sune. deecriptnns of natural ob- 
jects; but his reputation as a 
has, perhaps, been, raised higher, 
and more widely spread, by songs 
and ballads. occasionally appearin 
in the Annuals, and other io 
cals, than by any of his other and 
more ambitious efforts; and no 
wonder—for the most felicitous, of 
them are exquisite, and a few that 
have been set to music, have become 
blended with the popular poetry of 
Britain. 

But highly as.the Public had by 
this time estimated. Allan Cunni 
ham’s talents, it was not repared, 
we suspect, to receive from his. 8 
such a work as the “ Lives of. the 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” 
In these volumes (five, we think, in 
number?) he has shown the most 
searching sagacity, the finest and 
truest taste—the taste of genius— 
and wide and accurate knowledge 
of the works and peculiar faculties 
of the most eminent artists. In treat- 
ing of their personal characters, 
which it was his duty to do, he has 
spoken as man should speak of man, 
boldly and freely, in all cases where 
moral qualities lie in the open light, 
and where there can be “ no mis- 
take.” But, at the same time, Allan 
is reverential; and never unautho- 
rizedly lifts up the veil from before 
those frailties incident to all. human 
virtue, and surely not to be exposed 
to the eyes of the world then only 
when to yirtue it-has pleased Ged to 
add. the gift of genius, Allan’s style, 
in these volumes, is wonderfully im- 

reved since the time. he wrote his 

ales and -Traditions, It is terse, 
precise, and compact ; but animated, 
too, earnest, and, eloquent..Nor is it 
without thecharm of acertain quaint- 
ness, characteristic of, a man who 
loyes, to take his, own way in feeling, 
thinking, speaking; and writing ; and 
who, knowing that, there is no self- 
conceit in that, cares not, though 
“ small critics, wielding their deli- 
cate pens,” accuse hjm of it, and eyen 
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set down to the score of affectation, 
mannerisms which are the growth, 
and the genial growth too, of a strong 
and fearless nature. We regatd the 
work of which we now speak, as, 
under all circumstances, one of the 
most remarkable in our literature. 
ty already one of the British class- 


In the midst of all this present 
ferment, Allan has not hesitated to 
publish—a poem—a rustic tale—in 
twelve parts. For a while, its course 
may be im by @ press of poli- 
tical pamphlets. But thoagh such 
trash may for a while obstruct ifs 

ogress, nay, overlay itself, yet in 

ue season, and that erelong, it will 
pear, moving victoriously on. It 

will not be in the power of that dead 
weight to smother the Maid of Etvar. 

But now for our critique. 

Sir Ralph Latoun, a Cumberland 
Chief, having obtained, in reward for 
his services, agrant from Henry VIIL., 
of as much land as he can conquer 
in Seotland, crosses the Solway, and 
making sad slaughter among the 
ae and cks, finds 

mself, as he thinks, in possession 
of a principality in fair Nithsdale. 


——* His golden casque he took, 

And waved it glittering ; on his brow the 
steam 

He gladly fanned, and out his tresses 
shook, 

Then eyed his martial shadow in the 
stream, 

And looked of Nith’s green vale lord in 
his own esteem.” 


But Eustace Graeme, a dalesman 
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of low degree, gathers his peasant- 
ers, an surprising Sir Ralph and 
is power with sudden onslaught on 
briary, broomy, and boughy ground, 
“ when England's practised squad- 
rons stroye in vain,’ the invaders 
sustain a total overthrow. Sir Ralph 
flies to the Frith, andas he is about, 
without any followers, to re-embark, 
sees on the shore Fair Sybil Lesley 
of Elvar-Hall, who disdains the fugi- 
tive, but whom he swears he will 
woo and win on a brighter day. 


“ Proud looked the lad y—prouder was her 
word, 

“T'll live a stavé unto the humblest hind, 

Or with my life’s blood stain my father’s 
sword, 

Before that Ralph Latoun is Sybil Les- 
ley’s lord.’ ” 


Meanwhile Eustace Grzeme, “with 
all his comrades free,” returns to his 
father’s house in Dalgonar Glen, the 
principal scene of the. poem. His 
advent and arrival are hailed by 
maids and matrons, who shower 
flowers over the head of the hero. 
Part First: is occupied with animated 
and picturesque descriptions of all 
these daring dokags and their happy 
rewards. 

Sybil Lesley, the Maid of Elvar, 
has a heroic spirit; and she sends a 
summons far and wide for all min- 
strelsto come to her castle by the Sol- 
way,to sing how the “ Scottish spears 
did tame the pride of Sir Ralph La- 
toun,” vowing “ with gold to bind 
the brow” ‘of him whose strain is 
victorious. 


“* By pure Dalgonar, Eustace sat alone, 
And sighed, and said, ‘ This green and gladsome earth 
Has given me neither land nor lofty birth ; 
Fame knows me not by either deed or word: 
Then shall I to the poet-strife go forth, 
*Mongst golden-mantled minstrels; me, the lord 
But of an ivory pipe and a well-tempered sword ?” 


“ So by the river Eustace sat, and took 
Drink from the stream, and from the wild-tree fruit : 
Nor e’er before was shadowed in the brook 
A fairer figure or a fleeter foot ; 
His bright looks spoke e’en though his lips were mute, 
And when he talked, his voice was sweeter far 
Than song of lark, er sound of barp or lute. 
Straight as a rush, and pure as morning star 
He shone ; sweet song he loved far more than strife and war. 


“ He bathed his temples white, and lightly placed 


His plumed bennet on his shining brow ; 
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And on his limbs. his buskins tighter laced. 
Forth from his pouch an ivory pipe he drew, 1, 
And on the breeze some charmed notes he threw ; 
Then down the glen he bounded like a roe: 
He leapt one brook, another waded through, 
And like a sunbeam o’e? the monntait, le! 

As swift, and scarce less bright, see the enthusiast go. 


“ He with his spirit as he went commmuned— 

‘ } go—for surely it is sweet to hear 

The harp to songs of inspiration fumed 

By some bold minstrel, soldier, priest, and seer ; 

And her of Elvar, men, teo, fav and near; 

Report so passing levely, none may look 

On her but love. Poor Eustace, slender fear 

Of thee! what high-born damsel e’et forsook 
Her golden hall te grace a peasant’s clay-built nook ?’ 


“ Dalgonar Glen he leaves behind, and Dee 
Glimmers before him, dark and deep and loud, 
Lifting his veiee and calling on the sea; 
Threive his broad banner ’gainst the sun hangs proud ; 
Above the eagle mingles with the cloud ; 
The heath belew the moer-cock’s bosom brushes; 
Old. Criffel mountain from his morning shroud, 
Touched with the sanbeam inte glory rushes,¥ 
While like a maiden’s eheek the heaven above him blushes. 


‘© He elomb up Falcenhill, and distant dewn 

Looked on a valley strewn with herb and flower, 

Clese girdled in with uplands high and brown, 

Deep fenced with groves and matty a Welly bower : 

High im the middle rose an ancient tower, 

Round which a stream kept singing im its owing ; 

Upon the whole the sun burst, and a sliower 

Of radiance fell; tower, stream, and tree were glowing, 
And wild birds’ caroflings mixed. with the milch-cows’ lowing. 


‘“ But other sights and other sounds were there ; 
Poets arid harpers, raven-locked or hoary, 
Sat mantled proud amid the sunny air, 
To sounds divine to add inspired story, 
And sing of heroes’ deeds, of patriot glory — 
And Scotland saved from thraldom. All about 
Stood warriors famed in many a border foray : 
The Herries, Halliday, the Maxwell steaty 

With sandalled beadsmen bald, all silent and devout. 


‘“* The minstrel strife called forth ten thousand feet. 
Ae sent her maids demure and meek as nuns, 
And moorland Annan sent her damsels sweet ; 
Romantic Nith poured forth her stately sons : 
And men who dwell where haunted Cluden runs, 
That morning treading dn the unsunned dews, 
Came with their looks all bright as summer suns; 
Mute on the far-seen Solway much they muse, 

Her bosom white with foam and sarshine and sed-mews, 


“ The men were there too of the rocky Orr, 

With those who sing along thé pastoral Dee ; 

They came from Jake and stream, and vale and shore, 
The inland mountain, and the greenwood tree. 

It was a proud sight, Eustace thought, to see 
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Maidens and youths ia.:many a lusty throng, 

All in the sunshine mirthsome as a. bee, 

And like the bee, too;.as they stream along, 
Raising a joyous din, and humming many a song.” 


Young Eustace joins the throng; 
but not before he has held short con- 
verse with a visored horseman, in 
whom the reader, but not the min- 
strel, recognises the bold Sir Ralph, 
who in a near glen has placed an 


ambuscade. “ On agreen knoll hem- 
med with broom as with a garland,” 
between two fair handmaidens, stands 
the Maid of Elvar, in beauty that is 
eclipse. Her eyes fall on Eustace. 


‘“* A peasant surely, yet of such an air 
As spoke high nobleness of soul: his mien 
Was modest, and his garb a deep sea-green. 
Just then his bonnet from his brow he took, 
And shook his glossy ringlets back: I ween 
That lady read in his enthusiast look 

Of bards and heroes’ thoughts as clear as in a book. 


* She read right. 


For though to the pastures green 


He drove his flocks in summer time, and took 
Them from the mountains when the frost came keen, 
To warm and sunward lairs by. bank and brook ; 
Though sword, scythe, ploughshare, and the sharp reap-hook, 
He knew them all; his chief, his soul’s delight, 
Was pondering deep on Nature’s mystic book ; 
On elves, and fays, and shapes which haunt the night, 
He mused, and limned their looks by Fancy’s wizard light.” 


The lady is now aware that there 
stands before her the hero 
who saved the land; and’ the heart 
in that fair bosom—but proud as 
fair—begins to beat with admiration 


that may soon be love. She en- 
courages him to try his fortune and 
his skill in minstrelsy, saying with a 
smile— * 


——“ ‘ For me 
The rudest sough of nature hath a charm ; 
Her voice untamed, untutored, frank, and free, 
Comes from the heart, and comes forth wild and warm. 
Sing what thou wilt—let no vain fears alarm 
Thy spirit, take this sculptured harp and try 
Its strength—a bard can work its strings no harm ;’ 


He bowed—he took the harp with downcast eye, 


Unclasped his mantle green, and laid his bonnet by.” 


And after “ doing her. spiriting” 
gently and strongly, among all such 
matters as these, Allan blogs plea- 
sant Part Second to a close... . 
Part Third opens with the’ Prize- 
Poem sung by Eustace to a seule 
tured harp given into his hands by 


those of Sybil. It is founded.ona - 


simple tradition, ouenuey told, if 
we mistake not, by Allan himself, in 
lain prose, in a note to one of the 
Four Volumes of his “ Scottish 
Songs,” a collection of our antique 
native ballads, enriched by numerous 
notices by the most enthusiastic of 
commentators. . 


“ When Eustace: ceased, he sought away to go— 
But from the knoll-heads and the holly bewers, 
There came upom him like the drifting snow, 

Green plaited wreaths, while garlands of ripe flowers 
O’er him by white hands shaken. were in showers ; 
And ever and on there came a gladsome shout— 

* Where is a warrier.and a bard like ours? 

Go, minstrels, break the barp and burn. the lute, 


And in, the strife,of song for evermore be mute.’ 
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“¢ There with the golden chaplet in her hand, 
And her long ringlets ‘reaching nigh her feet 
Did the young veiled Sybil Lesley stand; © 
Beside her two handmaidens, grave, discreet, 
Mute, hearkening to the strain so sadly sweet— 





3 Of that true tale her cheek took every hue, 
: Her heart smote sore against her side, and beat 
. Till it was heard—her large eyes, bright and blue, 
’ Flowed with the tender strain, and dewed her white veil through, 


‘ She said, ‘ Young bard, while woods grow green, and while - 
Flowers bloom in summer, waters fill the Dee ; 
Birds sing, fish swim, and maids on mankind smile, 
And heath has honey for the murmuring bee ; ip 
So long shall men delight in naming thee, 
In palace, cottage, tower—on stream and lake ; 
Far as that brook’s exceeded by yon seam» 
So doth thy song surpass all others; take 
This golden chain, and say you Wear it’ for my sake.’ 


“ Around his neck the long and linked gold, 
Warm with her own white bosom’s heat, she hung ; 
* The bold in song may be in all things bold,’ 
She said, and back her flowing veil she flung. 
T’ve seen the looks of which blest poets sung— 
The faces monarchs knelt to :' I have known 
The loveliness from dreams and visions sprang— 
But she transcended all—fair Sybil shone 
Like to a new-found star, all lovely and alone. 


“ He knelt, and as he knelt she turned away, 

And like a sunbeam down the vale she flew .. 

With all men’s praises with her: twilight grey 

Descended glad, and o’er her beauty threw 

A veil sedate, dipt in the scented dew— 

The grass o’er which her painted mantle swept, 

Seemed proud to be so touched; nor rein she drew; 

Nor glanced behind, but sometimes sighed, and kept 
Her way to Elvar Hall, where Solway’s waters slept.” 


The grand musical and poetical ged way, through Ruthwell’s pine- 
festival dissolves ; Eustace Greme trees. dark, where in a fire-scorched 
hies homeward to Dalgonar Glen, tower he holds a confabulation about 
and Sir Ralph, whom the minstrel ." his future fate, with a re shape 
vanquished and braved, offeri surnamed Sir Gobl in. 
shew against the knight’s three ie Tn Pat rth th 
dred horse with southern blade in mira the” : 
yonder glen, four hundred Scottish home Eve, eb, the eee, towers 

ances, spurs downan eerie and rug- of Elyar. 
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‘« ‘There is no wait of gladiiess and great sitet? 

The harper with a merrier hand the 

Sweeps, andthe pridé of blood and heer: 

Is slumbering with all other slumbering things. 

Loud joy hath lost its feet amd found its wings; 

Where Lady Sybil dances in the ‘halt’ : 

The old men gaze, young ‘men fean® roditid bangs : 
. The portraits of her lineage oh the wall’*""" 

Seem touched with sudden Tife, | resoictng® ‘one and an.” 


“ And she hath called to mitd afi beigeonitie” 8 Bt SIS TE 
Or rustic play, where ‘Waste 1hakés war oti TAHT: ee 
Forth to the floor’ thete steps ‘4 peasant SHrewd; >’ 
Who of each national drollery knows the drift, 
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With lighted torch he sings and dances swift ; 
Soon by his side a maiden o'er the floor 
Moves grave, and scarte her foot at first can lift ; 
She bears a distaff in her hand, and sure 
Draws out the thrifty thread, and sings a song demure. 


* Thrift dances as she sings, and all her strain 

Is of domestic gladness, fireside bliss, 

And household rule ; nor thought loose, light or vain, 

Stains her pure vision of meek happiness ; 

Religion’s comforts, wedlock’s holy kiss, 

The white web bleach’d by maiden’s whiter hand, 

The lisping children in their homespun dress, 

The wealth which gathers ’neath Thrift’s magic wand, 
The fame of a chaste life amid a virtuous land. 


‘¢ Waste danced, and sang a free strain and a light; 
Of young Joy’s foot which gaily out can measure 
Life’s weary way; of Love, whose fingers white 
Strew all youth’s way with fresh flowers pluck’d from pleasure ; 
And Laughter lewd, who never yet found leisure 
To pause and think; and Merriment, who coins 
The tears of sadness into current treasure ; 
And Wantonness, his hot lips moist with wines, 
And Pleasure ever gay, with loose ungirded loins. 


“ They danced with many an antique touch and turn, 
And like wild levin flashed and flew about ; 
Waste with his torch strove aye the roke to burn, 
While Thrift as nimble as the starting trout, 
When slacks the sharp shower and the sun shines out, 
Turn’d, wheel’d, and flew—and there rose such a clamour : 
* O well done, Thrift!’ the hoary-headed shout ; 
While young men’s tongues rung sharp as a steel hammer— 
* Waste, well done, Waste! now nought will save the roke but glamour.’” 


Sir Ralph the Reaver, who has Weary she seemed, like one strayed far 
crossed the roaring Solway in a spec- frae hame, 
tre-vessel, built by some necroman- And no one knew her face, and no one 
ight, bursts in upon the knew her name.” 


tic 
Morality fifty warriors; but the wo may she be : 
y she be but Sybil Lesley ? 
Maid of Elvar, ng gh But in that lowly Semon b, sd 
of mind as becomes her line, evades Giscoyer the high-born Maid of El- 
Rape in the confusion, and byase- ya; In a few words the orphan 
cret stair oesche tate ae yo tells her state, veiling, but not vio- 
The baffled ravisher sets the Solway. lating the truth ; the fine feeling that 
on fire, “ recrosses 4 is way belongs to the household of Miles 
The sun iy FH a Glen and’: Ct@me is not inquisitive; and she 
about to sink on ‘ on} of th that came, like Ruth, to the harvest- 
Hill, when, to the wonder. € field, finds herself received into the 
reapers, family less as a hired servant than 
“¢ o'er the new-shorn field a Maid- adanghter. This scene is very beau- 
en came; tiful. 
Her feet the short sharp stubble filled 
with pain ; 
« ¢ © reverend Sir!’—thus said the stranger maid— 
No reap-hook rustled while she meekly spoke— 
* Far from my home in sore distress I’ve strayed ; 
To pastures green, say, ean I Jead thy flock, 
Or dress ripe corn, or twine the white hause-lock ? 
The churchyard turf on my dear mother lies; 
My father sailed and perish’d.’ ’Gainst a shock 
She leaned, and few and bitter were her sighs, 
And half she turned her round to hide her glistening’ eyes. 
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“ Her by the hand Miles Greme affectionate took— 

Said, ‘ Weep not, maiden, theu shalt with me go, 

And like a daughter. grace my cottage neok ; 

Eupheme loves eyes which are acquaint with woe. 

In twining flax or fleeces white as snew, 

Or pressing fragrant curd, come, shew thy skill ; 

Or add that sweet. veice, musical and low; 

To tender songs which make the heart-strings thrill ; 
Or to the glad pipe dance, when snowy winds are shrill.’ 


‘ She looked up ruddy as the rose of June, 
And thanked him with her eyes. Horns told aloud 
That day was done; stars glimmered ; shearers soon 





Dropt their reap-hooks, and in the crystal flood 
Cooled their hot hands and brows, all toil bedewed: 
Homeward they went, and as they went they sung 
Of holy love, or some unholy feud ; 
Or told sad tales which live but on the tongue _ 
Of hinds, and made us weep when we were soft and young. 


“ Even while he spoke, he at his open door | 
Arrived, and o’er the threshold led the maid ; 
A peat-fire sparkled on the smooth stone floor, 
And round the house a twinkling twilight made ; 
Which first the form and then the thrift display’d 
Of his Eupheme, who toiled that she might tell 
How with her wheels her husband she arrayed 
For kirk or fair: she looked up—she knew well 
It was a stranger’s foot that on the threshold fell, 


“¢ She smiled a welcome as she looked, and met - 


A look all loveliness. 


* Eupheme, f say, 


Haste thee, and sweetest of all sweet things get, 
For this young thing hath walked a weary way ; 
God’s hand hath ta’en her kindred all away— 
She goes unfriended through this world alone.’ 
* O welcome to me as the light of day,’ 
The matron said; ‘ Cheer thee, thou beauteous one, 
Old eyes like mine should weep’—nor made she farther moan.” 


But where is Eustace ? 


“* Far from the pasture moor 

He eame ; the fragrance of the dale and 
wood 

Was scenting all his garments green and 
good. 

A sudden flush, when he the maiden saw, 

Burned through his temples, kindled up 





his blood ; 
His stifling breath waxed nigh too light 
to draw, 
He bowed, and silent stood in wonder- 
ment and awe.” ; 
Part Fifth with an ingeni- 
ous shadowing forth of her own con- 


dition, and her love for Eustace, for 
whose sake she has sought Dalgonar 
Glen in her _ from the sack of 
the Tower of Elvar, and Allan con- 
trives to let sweet Sybil “say her say” 
with so much artlessness in her art, 
so much sincerity in her hypocrisy, 
that we love the levely lady. all the 
better for her wiles, and feel that 
there is no loss either of dignity or 
of modesty in the innocent disguise 


which Pride hesitates not to assume 
at the bidding ofa first affection. © 
Such cheat ht not be in these - 
passionless imaginative days 
of ours; but though there be little 
or ne poetry now in the ongoings of — 
life, either high or humble, there is 


surely still seme in. people’s hearts ; 
and ee. » that bas. ever delighted 
in such is, will delight 


m 
in. it still, when wrought as it is here 
by genius, trusting, in its homeliness, 
to the power of nature. , 
But what of Miles Graeme, the 
father ?° Why, — 
** That old man is richer than he seems ;” 


for he for many a ponies been a 


wanderer far from land— 

“ Had Heshbon-hill, Sinai, and Carmel, 
tred 3” . : 

and home had, with good 

Lord Maxwell, battled for Scotland’s 


right. ‘But when “ right was over- 


come miei ” he had been stript 
of his He inheritance— 
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—“‘ he cared 
Not who was king, or triumphed in the land ; 
Brave Holyrood, and all its glittering guard, 
Seemed less to him than did a grain of sand ; 
The shepherd’s erook, more than proud knighthood’ s brand 
He prized, and in Dalgonar Glen he took 
Health by the left, and Peace by the right hand ; 
More than red wine loved he the murmuring brook, 
And deemed himself unknown and bletted from the book 


et ete oe eed 


* Of Scotland and her chivalry. ‘ Now look, 

Fair Sybil,’ said he, Eustace Greme, ‘and mark 

O’er many a farm-house, many a ranked stook, 

Our pastoral country’s upland barrier dark, 

Where flocks graze numerous and the sheep-degs bark ; 

Along yon moorland brown with heather bells, 

There swarm the honey-bees and sings the lark ; 

While grouse, which summer saw burst from their shells, 
Rough-feoted run o’er knowes where moss-bees build their cells. 


* ¢ Nor deem, because it wants the cowsljpped knolls, 
The white swans grazing the flower-bordered flood, 
The lily beds which scent the naked soles 
Of pilgrims, with the scallop-shell and rood, 
That it is desolate utterly and rude : 
The brackeny dells, the music of the rills, 
The skipping lambs—e’en the wild solitude— 
The crystal tarn, where herons droop their bills, 
The mute unchanging glory of the eternal hills : 


‘* € Mute, save for music of the many bees, 
And dead, save for the plover and the snipe ; 
Such scenes and sounds would thee, young maiden, please, 
And all those souls escaped from Mammon's gripe. 
To pluck blae-berries luscious, black, and ripe ; 
To reap the snowy fleece with sharpen’d shears, 
To dance—to listen to the shepherd's pipe, 
To drink his tales in with delighted ears 
The deeds of other days, and thoughts of other years. 


‘¢ ¢ All these are lovely, and I’ve proved them all. 
Or is thy heart touched and delighted more 
With the glad farmer when he strews his hall 
With rushes, and, like Ceres’ self of yore, 
The corn-crowned maiden ushers o’er the floor ; 
With shout and clap of hand, and sound of horn, 
And dames behind upon her ringlets pour 
All odorous things, as thick as dews at morn, 

To honour her whose hand cut the last stalk of corni?’” 


- Theim oned Eustace thinks, he knows not why, of the face of the 
Maid of Elvar, while she bound the round his brow; but his de- 
scription, continued through several stanzas, of the joys of rural 
life, is addressed to the humble Maiden; who is already at her allotted task. 


“ Young Sybil bared her arms, her tresses wound 
Above her brow, laid out the wool, and lo! 
Like swarming bees the big wheel sends a sound, 
And there came yarn like satin smooth and round : 
E’en while the damsel plies her pleasant task, 
She sings of love that knows no let nor bound,— 
Love that speaks every tongue, wears every mask, 
And fills the heart with joy, as sweet wine fills the flask,” 
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bold, and healthful spirit, 
the growth of the mutu; 
Eustace and Sybil, Allan p 





pen as with pencil (it 
= of Wilkie’s) Peasant. mag is 
as familiar with it all.ag 2 ad. 


Burns would have perused” with 


tears many of these pictures,even the ... 


most cheerful —for the :fleed. 
of Robin’s heart often suddenly 


rushing — wondering 


knew a Why-—bedinaiaed tary A ord 


like lustre of his large-blacke 

Jan gives us deseri of ae 
and Watchings 0’ claes, as Homer has 
done before him in the Odyssey, and 
that other Allan in thé’Gentle She; 
herd—of Kirks and Chri and 
Hallowe’ens, anc other Festivals. 
Nor has he feared to string his lyre 
—why should he ?—to such themes 
as the Cottar’s Saturday Night—and 
= si —_ ritual of our faith, sung 


The Maid of Btear. 
the heart Of’ the”~* In some small kirk 
Poem. dlhealthfal epirte Along with free,” 


themselves re to a touch; whiles watcher 


; 





ere :spanyaing pictures might be 
from parte sixth, — 

sigh , ninth, and tenth—but though, 
we do-review: poetry, we al- 

ways grace our critique—else vain— 
with and more numerous ex- 
tracts than any other periodical—all 
erities but noemrae hs 
be eclipsed even é poets they 
praise—still; even our diticles have 
their limits; and besides, though we 
borrow, we do tot Tob; arid our aim 
is but to glorify the giver. The fol- 





lowing stanzas aré exquisite :— 


“ They prayed, they slept, they rose. The Sabbath morn 
Is sweet—all sounds save natare’s voice is still > 
Mute shepherd's song-pipé, thuté the harvest horn: 
A holier tongue is given to brook and rill. 
Old men climb silently their cottage-hill, 
There ruminate and look sublime abroad ; 
Shake from their feet, as thought on thonght comes still, 
The dust of life’s long dark and dreary road ; 
And rise from this gidss éarth, aid givé the day to Goa. 


“ Dalgonar kirk her warning bell hath fafig, 
Glade, glen, and gfové, Soufid with thé solemn strain, 
Wide at the summons every déor is flang, 
And forth devout walks mary a hoary swaiti, 
Their spouses with thezn ; wittle & gayet train 
Their daugliters come, aind all the road, 
Of laughing eyes, ripe lips, and ringlets vain, 
And youths like lambs upon the sunny sod, 
Come light of heart dif@ foot, and seek the house of God: ” 


“ tr meee we ee 
Upon the morp. of the Lord’s-day to 


- And-matrons:with staid steps-and Roly book. 
Where’er a cottage stood or streamed a brook, 


Or rose a hall, orto} & ina 
age eI i- ‘ 


Youth left its wr 
Meek cpr vi we = sedately £8Y, 0 
she went,on yong - 


Nor at her shadow 
There Eustace-came as:nature comes, alleled. Laniinad 
In homely eae ae map? einae: Sesctf os 
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He came conversing, and sedately glad, 
Heard stories which escaped historic pen, 
To live with hinds on Shi or pastoral glen; 
And much they talked upon their kirkward way 
Of ancient heroes, who by flood and fen, 
Triumphed, or fell to English swords a prey ; 
Then paused, and held their hands towards their tombstones grey. 


“ Before them walked young Sybil, as a beam 
Strayed from the sun, upon creation’s morn ; 
Pure as the daylight in the running-stream 
By which she walked, sweet.as a rose new born 
To summer. ‘ Eustace,’ thus said John of Sorne, 
* What maid is she, who goes thy mother by ; 
Comes she to watch the fold or reap the corn ? 
See, now she glances hitherward her eye,— 

Aye, aye! I read her look, and understand thy sigh.’ 


“ € Ye read both wrong, perchance. All woe-begone, 
On Roodsmass eve she to my father came,’ 
Thus Eustace said, ‘ and with her orphan moan 
Won so his heart, that to my mother hame 
He took her. Sitting by our chamber flame 
I found her—while her cheeks with blushes dyed, 
She told her sorrows, and she told her name : | 
And as she spoke, the rose and lily tried 

Which best became her looks.’-—‘ Peace, peace,’ the old man cried, 


« © And heaven forgive us, if to think and speak 

‘Of fieaven’s best works in pureness be a crime.’ 
He spoke, and passed“*the churchyard gate, and meek 
‘Trod with a foot religious through the clime, 
Where mortal might had closed accounts with time ; 
And every footstep measured kindred dust. 
There poets slept ‘neath unmelodious rhyme ; 

(| There misspelt prose of matron fame took trust, 

The rough gravedigger’s spade stood there red o’er with rust. 


* Filled was each seat, and thronged was every pew ; 
(A_sea of foreheads, tresses waving grey, 
White necks and eyes of heaven’s divinest blue 
Were there. Arose the preacher up to pray: 
A learned and bold man of the elder-day, 
With Rome he warred and struck her idols blind, 
And wooed much sin-and levity.away 
From lord and | peasant, bondmaiden and hind 
._. And poured o’er all the strength and fulness of his. mind, 


« ‘And well and wisely preached he in that hour 
. Of virthe’s glory, which can never faile ; 
‘* ‘And sweetly sung the people, roof and tower 
°°" Rung with the anbuth ul melody, they, made ; 
Their heart and soul! tene fnatron and, lent.maid ; 
> oop ion The pwild were. asved, the souls of sinners shook : 
Her swelling, bosam cambric-zgned, she laid 
win? . Bair, Sybil o'er the bless’d inspired book ; 
~ Faith glowed uPAR her brow ; heaven Bgl in her leok, 
« ‘And there were ayes ‘the ps ge forsook, 
si bO gaze enraptured on the stra’ Ly aie; : 
' Hearts with loye’s fever for t i rst time shook 
; And even the preacher, in hi pie. chy : 
* SOU Shite his hat “warned ‘inén 


ao i behest she! hat A 
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Or a pure lily born in May-morn air, — 
Or rose the moment Of its opening: none” .” 


Could look on her but ‘wished to ! 
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avoor sings sii 


ook on her alone. ~ 


All looked on her, save Eustace Greme, for he _ 

Had his heart full'of other love ; when, tall © 

And fair before him Sybil rises,see © = = 

Whiter than snow she lets her white yeil fall 

O’er face and form, and walks forth ’mongst them al ; 

Eustace looked up, and looked up with a start; 

He thought her sufe the maid of Elvar-hall, 

And love of her rushed through him like a dart; 
But ere three burning throbs were numbered by his heart, , 


“ He saw "twas Sybil. Straight he ‘gan to muse _ 
On tales of yore, when high-born dames did pass 
From tapestried halls unto the greenwood boughs, 
And trimm’d their ringlets in some fountain glass ; 
And supt and ‘sung with shepherd Iad and lass, 


To cool their bosoms kindled wi 
Or with the twin lambs, seated 


th love fire : 
on the grass, 


Twined garlands, while the birds’ assembled choir 


Sung over-head_of love, and kept 


Ere mid-winter, there are no more 
misgivings in the heart of Eustace; 
and the orphan bondmaid has quench- 
ed there all dreamy desires for the 
Maid of Elvar ; her living loveliness, 
for ever before his eyes, has.eclipsed.. 
that other beauty in its, visionary 
brightness, and ina. clasp of. agoni- 
zing bliss at the solitary. mid-day. 
hour there is Betrothment. Allan 
writes about love like a strong man. 
And there is fire: in the Confession 
—on the part of Eustace—on Sybil’s 
maidenly shamefacedness, and the 
shedding of much tears. Thence- 
forth Dalgonar Glen «is Paradise— 
and in its midst is the» garden of 
Eden; though blocked up now by 
the snow-drifts perhaps twenty 
feet high, and though the white- 
mottled air sing savagely beneath 
the chill obscure of the disappearing 
skies, ° 
“¢ There glows within the summer of the 

soul !” 


The bridal day is not, perhaps,” 


fixed ; but Eustace has left the A sted 
for the town to “ buy the marriage 
gear,” and on his return meets. cer- 
tain dim ominous circumstances, 


which alarm ‘his imagination ‘with © 


forebodings of some wild calamity, 
Ruffians have carried off Sybil.’ He ~ 
knows at once that Sir Ralph Latou 

is the ravisher, and flies with a bold 
band to cross the Solway.F pith. thee é' 
burst in upon the Reayer in his fast- 
ness, just as Sybil is about to under- 


alive desire,” _ 


go the marriage ceremony from the 
ands of a vile abbot, and in the con- 
fusion of the onset she escapes to 
the, shore; the, Scots shewing stout 
fight. with. the. Cumbrians to cover 
her retreat, . Eustace kills Sir Ralph 
in. si combatien the sand; and 
the shallop, with reseded Sybil on 
beard, recrosses: the» Solway to the 
Tower of: Elvar.: -The = open 
to» receive them;"the Discovery, 
which is well d;-ensues, and 
Eustace embraces his noble bride. 
But a Pilgrim, who ‘had been with 
the rescue, steps forward and forbids 
the banns. He deélarés himeelf Sy- 
bil’s father, conie “ftom afar, and 
long a dead; and swears that 
“ never churl’s 80n shall be of Elvar 
lord.” Miles Graime, the father of 
Eustace, now thinks i¢ his turn to 
také up the topic, and proclaims him- 
self “ the Good Lord Herries,” who, 
long’ ago, ms af nak and land, 
warring with the Lord of Elvar. The 
course of true lovenow.runs smooth ; 
and. the, Palmer says-~ 


# © Com Heté; tny Sybil’ Eustace, then, 


aiden gO 

‘Bach ‘other “love; afidTong by Solway 
) ‘Tritht” bswoirs Otis : 

Be blest together, and your thoughts be 

ul} 297 Ope? sion? bal ; . 

He tek theniy "they! were blest. My 
v0! tv 8 Raatie “Pate 15'dotie.” 


1g sdt mers bo A 
: at ug. now, free from the pe- 
fei ly charac- 


tten criticism, which is 


ee 
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nothing unless, forsooth, elaborate, 
discuss conversationally, as it were, 
with ourselves the merits of this 
“ Rustic Tale.” To appreciate them 
properly, we must carry along with 
us, during the perusal of the poem, 
a right understanding and eg | of 
that pleasant epithet—Rustic. Rus- 
ticity and Urbanity are polar oppo- 
sites—and there lie between man 
million modes of Manners, whic 
you know are Minor Morals. But 
not to puzzle a subject in itself suf- 
ficiently simple, the same person 
may be at once rustic and urbane, 
and that, too, either in his character 
of man or of poet, or in his twofold 
capacity of both; for observe that, 
though you may be a man without 
being a poet, we defy you to be a 
t without beinga man. A Rustic 
8 a clodhopper ; an Urban is a pa- 
viour. But it is obvious that the 
paviour in a field hops the clod; 
that the clodhopper in a street paces 
the pavée. At the same time, it is 
equally obvious that the paviour, in 
hopping the clod, performs the feat 
with a sort of city-smoke, which 
pieeen of bricks rf that me clod- 
hopper, -in paci e pavée, over- 
comes the ifficulty with a kind of 
country air, that is redolent of broom. 
Probably,too,Urbanus through adeep 
fallow is seen ploughing his way in 
pumps; Rusticus along the shallow 
stones is heard clattering on clogs. 
But to cease ing the subject 
all its illustrations, suffice it 
for the present (for we perceive that 
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we must resume the discussion in 
another article) to -say, that Allan 
Consingben is a living example 
and lively proof of the truth of our 
Philosophy—it being universally al- 
lowed in the best circles of town and 
country, that he is an Ursane Rus- 
TIC. 

Now, that is the man for our love 
and money, when the work to be 
done is a Poem on Scottish Life. For 
observe, that though there are towns 
and cities in broad Scotland, such as 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Green- 
ock, Ayr, and Dumfries, yet she con- 
sists chiefly in hills and valleys; nor 
need we tell you, that, without dis- 
paragement to the architectural ge- 
nius of her Hamiltons, her Burns, 
and her Playfairs, any one of her 
hills or valleys is worth all her towns 
and cities jumbled together in one 
mighty metropolis. Look at Edin- 
burgh—and look at Clydesdale; and 
with a holy fervour you exclaim with 
Cowper, 


* God made the country, but Man made 
the town.” 


Allan has often visited Dumfries, 
but he was born in Dalgonar. Dum- 
fries is a pretty town, and genteel 
are its inhabitants. But Dalgonar is 
a glorious glen, and its natives are 
“ God Almighty’s gentlemen and la- 
dies.” And thus it is that our Poet 
delighteth in both—and both in our 
Poet; and that, by the waters of the 
Nith, the green Tree of his fame 
shall be eternal. 





* Vale of Dalgonar, dear art thou to me! 
Dearer than daylight to the sick at heart ; 
Hills rise atween us and wide rolls the sea, 
Only to"prove how passing dear thou art ; 


*Tis with my feet not with my heart ye part, 

Dear are your fairy dales and flowery downs, 

Your woods, your streams where silver fishes dart ; 

Your martyrs’ graves, your cots, your towers, your towns, 
Grey sires and matrons.graye, with their long mourning gowns.” 


. Tt may be shewn from Horace, we 
understand, and other classical au- 
thorities, that Rustic and Rural are 
not synonymes. We never said they 
were; but we do say they are near 
akin—freres—brothers uterine—in 
truth; twins, Had Allan called The 
Maid of Elvar,a Rural Tale, we 
do not know that we should have 


Jages and Farms ;”” but we feel that 


he has chosen the more appropriate 
term, Rustic. It comprehends not 
only the scenery of the country, but 
its inhabitants and their occupations ; 
and is instinct with spirit. All this 
is very questionable doctrine,on land 
debateable ; but supposing it to pass, 
is the Poem rustic? Intensely so, 
and therein lies its power. We can 
say of Allan, what Allan says of 
Eustace— A 
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rr‘ far from. the pasture moor 
He gomes ;, the fragrance of the dale and 


Ww ’ 
Is ‘scenting all his garments, green and 
good,” 


The rural i ry (mark how wé 
observe our distinction) is fresh and 
fair ; not copied Cockney-wise, from 

ictures in oil or water-colours— 

rom mezzetintoes or line-engravings 
but from the free open face of 
day, or the dim retiring face of eve, 
or the face, = but year LH of 
t—by sunlight or moonlight, ever 
Newure. ’ fommtinen he sites us— 
Studies, Small, sweet, sunny spots 
of still or dancing day—stream-gleam 
eT ee e—or cot- 
roof, in the deep dell sending 
up its smoke to the high heavens. 
But usually Allan paints with a 
sweeping pencil. He lays down his 
landscapes, stretching wide and far, 
and fills them with woods and rivers, 
hills and mountains, flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle ; and of all sights 
in life and nature, none so dear to 
his eyes as the golden grain, ebbing 
like tide of sea before a close long 
line of glancing sickles—no soun 
80 sweet as, rising up inte the pure 
harvest-air, frost-touched though sun- 
ny—beneath the shade of hedge- 
row-tree, after their mid-day meal, 
the song of the jolly reapers. But 
are not his pictures sometimes teo 
crowded? No. For there lies the 
ower of the pen over the pencil. 

é pencil can do much, the pen 
every thing; the Painter ie impri- 
soned within a few feet of canvass, 
the Poet commands the horizon with 
an eye that circumnavigates the 
globe ; even that glorious pageant, a 
ea oe Panorama, is circumscribed 

y bounds, over which imagination, 
feeling them all too narrow, is un- 
easy till she soars; but the Poet's 
Panorama is commensurate with the 
soul’s desires, and may inelude the 
Universe. 

_ This’ Poem reads as if it had been 
written during the “ dewy hour of 
prime.” Allan must be an, early 
riser. But, if not so now, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, he was 
up every morning with the 
“ Walking to labour by that cheerful song,” 

away up the Nith, through the Dal- 
swinton woods; or,‘ for any thing 
we know to the contrary, intersect- 
_ing with stone-walls that wanted not 
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tures of Sanguhar. 3 ow te hee 
liar with Chantrey’s form-full sta- 
tues; then, with the shapeless cairn 
on the moor, the rude headstone on 
the martyr’s graye, And thug it is 
that the present has given him power 
over the past—that a certain grace 
and delicacy, inspired by, the purr 
suits of his prime, blend vite 


creative dreams that are peopled with 
the lights and shadows of bis o 
~-that the spirit of the old 


breathes still in its strong simplici 
through the counadionet aoe hee 
Poem” —and that art is seen harmo- 
niously blending there with nature, 

And what we of the story, 
and of the characters ? 

We have said already that we de- 
light in the story ; for it belongs to 
an “ order of fables grey,” which has 
been ever dear to Poets. Poets have 
ever loved to bring into the pleasant 
places and paths of. lowly life, per- 
sons (we eschew all manner of per- 
sonages and heroes and heroines, 
especially with the, epithet.“ our” 

refixed) whose native lot lay in.a 
higher sphere: For they felt, that 
by such contrast, natural though 
rare, a beautiful light was ar 
reflected from condition, and 
that sacred revelations were thereby 
made of human character, of whi¢h 
all that is pure and profound apper- 
tains equally to all estates of this 
our mortal being, provided only:that 
happiness knows, from whom: .it 
comes, and that misery and misfor- 
tune are alleviated by religion. Thus 


Electra appears before us at her fa- 


ther’s Tomb, .the virgin-wife of the 

Au who. reverently 
abstains from the intact body of the 
daughter of the: king. Look into 
Shakspeare, Rosalind: was not so 
leveable at court’as in the woods. 
Her beauty t have been more 


brilliant, ‘and her conversation too, 


among lords and ladies; but more 
touching both, because’ true’ to ten- 
derer nature, when we see and hear 
her in‘dialogue ‘with the neat-herdess 
—RosaLixp and’ Audrey! And trit- 
kles not the tear down thy cheek, 


fair’ reader —'burns not the heart 


Ferg seal Peedite in the Forms pe 
lorizel and 'Perdita in the Forest’ 
Nor fot ba or 


car pony ately ee 
Serle nee EM 


‘ower, a bi 


again—in Elvar T 
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Lady--in Dalgonar Glen, a humble 


bondmaid. e change might have 
been the reverse—as with the lassie 
beloved by theGentle Shepherd, Both 
are best. The bust that gloriously 
set Off the burnishing of the rounded 
silk, not less divinely shrouded its 
enchantment beneath the rishi 
russet. Graceful in bower or ha 

sre those arms, and delicate those 
fingers, when moving white along 
the rich embroidery, or across the 
strings of the sculptured harp; nor 
less so when before the cottage door 
they woke the homely music of the 
humming wheel, or when on the 
brae beside the Pool, they playfully 
intertwined their softness among the 
new-washed fleece, or when among 
the laughing lassies at the Linn, not 
leath were they to lay out the coarse 
linen in the Lior ges sunshine, con- 
spicuous She the while among the 
rustic beauties, as was Nausicaa of 
old among her nymphs, 
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We are in love with Sybil Lesley, 
She is full of spunk. tis; not .a 
vulgar word ; or. if it have been, so 
heretofore, henceforth let it be cons, 
secrated, and held synonymous with 
apie She shews it in her defiance 
of Sir Ralph on the shore of Solway 
—in her ight from. the Tower, of 
Elvar., And the character she dis- 
plays then and there, prepares us for 
the part she plays in the peasant’s 
cot in the glen of Dalgonar, We are 
not surprised to see her take. so 
kindly to the duties of a rustic.ser- 
vice; for we call to mind how she 
sat among the humble good-folks in 
the hall, when Thrift and Waste .fi- 
gured in that rude but wise Mo- 
rality, and how the gracions. lady 
shewed she sympathized with the 
cares and contentments of lowly 
life. But there are seasons when, 
alas! and alack-a-day! there is no 
reliance to be placed—no security to 
be found—even in—spunk. 


* Unto her lips her heart came with a dance, 

Her temples burned as burns a kindled coal, 

While on her love she sideway threw a glance, 

Bright as a ray, half open and half stole : 
Yet with it came the warmth of heart and soul, 

Secret his afm around her neck he slips, 

Love in their hearts reigned with a chaste controul, 

As in one soft entrancement touched their lips : 

' She blushed bleod red for shame, and, starting from his grips, 


* Said, ‘ Now I’ve proved, it is mot as men say :’ 


And her disordered ringlets shook. 


* I deemed 


~ The inspired framers of the poet’s lay : 
The meekest of ali mortals: how I dreamed! 
And yet as such the world hath them esteemed ; 
It was so once: perchance a ruder race 
Have followed.’ Her bright eyes such sorcery beamed, 
And leaped her heart so, ’gainst her silken lace, 
That for to touch her not young Eustace wanted grace.” 


But, near the end of all, when her 
fierce father, that proud . 
frowning .first.on her and.then on 
Eustace, seizes their linked hands, 
and thrusting them wide asunder, 
says, it'd 

——§ So Iseverso* | 
Theeand that churl : now, by God's holy 
I -vow—as: water drank from Siddick’s 
river sta 
Returns no, more, I thus, part.bim and 
thee for, exer,” fy bos esto 
there fs ‘a royal return and bold 
burst of—spunk. * ae & 
——" Thy daughter, I 


Shall’ keep my vow as sure as you sin 


shines on bigh.” 


And is Eustace likely to provea 
fit. mate for this “ tarcel gentle?” 
Yes. For in the words of Beattie, 


“Yn trath, young Eustace is no vulgar 
Po 


in the words of Wordsworth, 
“ He isa child of strength and state ;” 


in'the words of Campbell, speaking 
of’ Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, “ he 
rr ‘ oa out of pepo! with 

e-habits of a t, but’ moves in 
that sphere with each a manly spirit, 
with so mich cheerful sensibility to 
its‘humble joys, with maxims of life 
80 rational dnd independent, and with 
an ascendenvy over his fellow swains, 
so well maintained by his force of 
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= fre pear of ‘the drama (here 

itly alter the words of 

Cita bell hy is ah incomparable 

pen “on paetry) to’ be’ suddenly 

a: into ‘situations of trouble 

ond , we should, in consist- 

ency wil our’ former idea of him, 

expect him to become. the leader of 

the peasants, ‘atid the Tell of his na- 
tive hamlet.” 

We saw ‘Eustace in one scerie a 
thrivitig-wooer, In several previous 
scefies Allan iri skilfully the pro- 

gress Of his’ per plexing passion for 
Ne ‘delightful P Dutliegiies er... Arid 
on the Discovery, when he. he finds that 
the ‘supposed vagrant and orphan 
bonidmaid is no other than the Maid 
of Elvar, the stern struggle between 
lové and pride;is strongly given, and 
we sympathize with the h gh-souled 
peasant youth in the momentary 
shame that smites his face, with the 
agony that shakes his spirit from the 
thought that his base birth is a bar 
inseparable between him and _his 
bliss. We are elated on his elevation 
—and confess that it is a case in 
which the eldest son of a noble house 
may be raised to the peerage. 

Allan Cunningham has well preser- 
ved the character of his.bold bright 
peasant, in thought, feeling, and. ac- 
tion; but he has not succeeded so 
admirably as Allan Ramsay, with his 
Gentle Shepherd, in the, matter of 
words. Sometimes the language of 
Eustace is stiff and cumbrous—in 
some stanzas, we suspect, too stately 
—for though Eustace was a poet, he 
was also “a tall fellow,” and needed 
not, except in crossing a river; to 
walk upon stilts. 

We have not much to say of the 
other:characters. Sir Ralph Latoun 
is a stark Cumberland carle, who 

- brings’ all disputed questions at once 
to the settlement of the sword. He 
is somewhat too much of a savage. 

Miles Greeme is, on the whole, a 
pleasant patriarch ; and he impresses 
us so deeply with a conviction » as 
well of. his martial.as of his. peaceful 
worth, were PE his, Saas Ry of: his 

100. aes 
eekehineand a0 by be aes 
Parsi in. the, fin 

elieve; on..a —— sa of his 


mouth, that he is indeed the f good. 


Lord, Herries.” miei is aan 


off ina, sorrern 
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_ and epee 


ty-five. - 





ah 
—a| Frugal yet ‘fr e-h 

who give aed can to mie ain 
spirif that hates ‘She bas now fo 

ten that she was once at ae ie 
and who fs endowed with, so much 
good sense, sagacity, and Tiaeank 

to say nothing of, a natural ssl 
of demeanour, and an.artless ihe 4 
manner, that, though born and] 

we believe, in a cottage, and i og 
ones gene! galrivesion pene is 
quire HARORG ously in the 

ing of homely life, aa te are, 
its daily duties—we have not the, 
slightest doubt whatever that her be-. 
hayiour,, when. “ my Lady,’” Pky be 
suitable to her rank, and. that, the 
conduct of the Peer’s Prost: will do 
credit to the Pedsant’s daughter. 

And now a few words .o critical, 
but not carping censure. The. inci- 
dents are sometimes smuggled in too. 
hurriedly—and sometimes dr in 
too violently by the head and shoul- 
ders, or by the legs. ‘The scene shifts 
now and then too abruptly, leaving 
us at a Joss to know where we are, 
hey ve got, there, and, what time 

has been. uP oul is, passing in the 
action,, .Sho axent be slow to 
happen, and Or anit it would 
not happen - oa Allan will take no 
denial, but orders it in and out with 
a most magisterial, air, that makes 
the event tremble in its shoes, and 
be but teo-happy to be-off. In other 
moods: he -is: too. ceremopious, and 
shews events in-as.if he were the 
Usher of the ‘White: Rod, instead of 
a Necromancer. 

The vorelificusion: of thé Poem is 
musical ; but there is frequently too 
much effort. made—too rhany pains 
taken,’ and visibly’sé+to make it 
various; and not unfrequently to 
our ears the rhymes: have ‘a’ yg 
soutidto‘our eyes-a singular look,” 
“Hs if they’ "Vind Go Busifieds there,” 
clink-cla less like ¢ynibals than 
matrow-bones ‘and eleavers 

The diction is rich and strong,” 
but sometimestd0-—embitious ; and 
we: have: been’ sorry; ‘on 0e 
where that virtue was indis eiisable, 
to debiderate simplicity: “Allan isa ‘ 


h., fine fearless fellow, and has a hearty 


scorn OF ‘all there conventional deli- - 


@; cacies and dignities ; btit le'vtits” 


with; woude, aud: imeges now and) 
then that we “ cannot away. with ;” 
is net a single 


tin. the Poem, a 


coarse Seni 
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are some sentences (we use the term 


advisedly) vulgar. We have already 
hinted, when speaking above of Eus- 
tace, that Allan Cuningham’s style 
has a tendency to stateliness—we 
had almost said inflation; but we 
shall not say so, for that gives one 
the notion of a blown bladder, where- 
as the fault we lay to his charge 
would be better typified—that is 
scarcely the word—by a swollen 
umpkin. 

The Poem is in no part meagre; 
it never has, like Cassius, * a lean 
and hungry look ;” but it has here 
and there the opposite fault—it is 
like Hamlet, “ fat and seant of 
breath ;”’ and some stanzas, in their 
loose corpulence, have the hobbles. 
Akin to this crime, as Nicholas would 
call it, is occasionally too laborious 
an accumulation of imagery; and 
akin to ay (omer again, is the 
repetition of the same images; as, 
for example, the song and flight of 
the Lark is mentioned twelve times, 
(we have counted them, and the 
number transcended our thumbs and 
fingers, ) Gough true it is, and of 
verity, that Allan’s lines are always 
good in which that lyrist sings, that 
musical sunbeam soars, or in which 
wesee her “ wakening by the daisy’s 
side.” 

A considerable variety of clowns 
diversify the humbler home-scenes ; 
and their colloquies are character- 
istic. But some of the boors are 
bores; and their absence would be 
agreeable company, though we are 
as firmly assured as we are of our 
own dislike to their clodhopperships, 
of Allan’s affection for the whole 
fraternity; nor shall we seek to breed 
any blood between him and 
them, for, after all, they are a set of 
as worthy as wearisome fellows. 

We do not doubt that the Poem 
Eustace sings at the competition, 
deserved the prize; nor have we the 
most distant intention of dropping a 
me derogatory to her taste, or of 

rowing any doubt on the fairness 
of the award of the Maid of Elyar. 
She was no blue-stocking, and we 
verily believe a good judge of Poetry. 
But our modesty must not prevent 
us from promulgating our most so- 
lemn conviction, that, had we. been 
there ourselves to tip Sybil 'a stave, 
we should have won the and, 
and sent Eustace back bareheaded to 
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Dalgonar. He hg too wide and 
far from the balladlike simplicity of 
the affecting old tradition that is the 
subject of his lay; aud we feel that 
there is harm done to the pathos, by 
the too poetical character of the vi- 
sionary close, Yet though this should 
be true, the tale’ he’ tells is beau- 
tiful ; and recited, as it no doubt was, 
with earnestness and enthusiasm, by 
a noble-looking Shape, who struck 


‘from the harp-strings an impassioned 


accompaniment, no wonder, after all, 
that Love should give, as she thought, 
to the genius of the Minstrel, the prize 
which was charmed from her hand by 
the beauty and the bravery of the Man. 
And, now that we think on’t, such 
is our humble estimate of our corpo- 
real attractions, we confess ourcheer- 
ful conviction, that had we sung there 
even one of our wildest Lays from 
Fairyland, in hearing of that deluded 
umpire, it had died prizeless away, 
and that Eustace Greme, in the 
green glory of his garb, and the gold- 
en prime of his years, would even 
from Christopher North have borne 
off the belle, had the Old Man sung 
and harped like Apollo. 

Finally, Allan and we hold con- 
flicting creeds on the subject of Na- 
tional Superstitions, considered in 
relation to Poetry. He believes, and 
writes fearlessly in the belief, that 
the blackeat brightest of them all 
may be brought in ad libitum by the 
Bard among the realities of life, and 
be suffered to pass away lowering or 
lustrous, without colouring perma- 
nently the incidents or characters of 
a Poem. We think not. And we sus- 

ect, that on our side we should have 

hakspeare. So thinking, we cannot 
praise, and from them we derived no 
pleasure, his introduction of the 
scenes between Sir Ralph and the 
Goblin, between Eustace and the 
Fairies. The first, we fear, is bad, 
both in conception and execution ; 
the second, though, taken by itself, 
not undelightful, makes a demand 
on our imagination to which it can- 
not yield—we shall not say the sa- 
crifice of truth, for that is a trifle in 
the Fancy’s faith, but the forced ad- 
mission and mixture of fiction with 


truth, at a time, teo, when the latter 
is felt to the soul all-sufficient, and 
the former to be an intrusion of un- 
substantial dreams on the steadfast 
sanctity of Nature. 
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